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^'Deliver me from the narrowing influence of human 
lessons, from human systems of theology. Teach me 
directly out of the fblness and freeness of Thine own 
Word. Hasten the time when, unfettered by sectarian 
intolerance, and unawed by the authority of men, the 
Bible shall make its rightful impression upon all; the 
simple and obedient readers thereof calling no man Mas- 
ter, but Christ only." — Br, Chahners. 
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PREFACE. 



If the doctrine of immortality through the first 
Adam, and of endless suffering apart from the 
Second, be indeed of God, then every attempt to 
unsettle our neighbour's belief in it must be in a 
high degree wrong, presumptuous, and dangerous. 
For if such be the truth, then — "ShaU not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?" is an abundant 
answer to everything that equity can urge against 
it; and the single sentence, "God is love," should 
equally sufl&ce to silence every murmur which the 
thought of mercy or goodness may tempt us to. 
But if, on the other hand, that doctrine is without 
warrant in the Bible, then it must be of the highest 
moment to recall men from the new to the old — 
from the false to the true — ^from the human to the 
divine. Neither the honour of God nor the interests 
of man can permit of any compromise or alternative 
here. For it is a fact, however slow some may be to 
recognize it, that there is in the minds of multitudes 
no objection to the word of God comparable to the 
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one which arises from the doctrine of endless tor- 
ments. This they will not hear of; and so they 
cannot accept the book which, they are told, teaches 
it. While others, not able to go so far, are drifted 
on to the sands of a ' universal restoration.' Towards 
this the current gains in strength daily. And, if 
what is here offered shall restrain or recall any from 
a course so dangerous, one important end of it will 
be answered. The author is not ignorant, indeed, of 
the opposition to be expected by any one venturing 
on an attempt of this kind. There are various 
considerations sure to start up at once in violent 
opposition to the very mention of it. Of these 
some are of the most devout and venerable kind. 
With a purer zeal than Eli ever knew do those 
who entertain them tremble for the ark of God. 
To question the reality of eternal misery is, they 
sincerely believe, the same as to question the reality 
of divine justice, or the necessity of the atonement. 
Disturb this stone in the citadel of truth, and all 
security for everything else is gone. No wonder 
that, with such feelings, they should deplore the 
attempt to show that the word ' perish,* when used 
of the soul, has the meaning which all allow to be 
its natural and ordinary one when it is used of 
other things. Considerations like these — however 
iU-founded they may be— one cannot but sincerely 
respect and sympathize with. Oth^r objections, 
again, are of a different character ; having too much 
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to do with mere prescription and 'prejudice — too 
much in common with weapons largely employed 
in maintaining many of the worst of systems. These 
considerations, instead of the devout tone whicli 
distinguishes the others, are apt rather to exhibit 
an undevout irritabiKty which might almost betray 
their origin, and to embody themselves in expres- 
sions which may alarm the timid, but can never 
convince the thoughtfuL The word * heretic,' for 
example, is too much relied on for settling the entire 
question; while a settlement so easy is perhaps 
made surer by a reference to the "damnable here- 
sies" of "the last times." The undoubted danger 
of "divers and strange doctrines" is allowed, it may 
be, so to prey upon the mind, as to leave no room 
for the very important question — ^Which of the 
doctrines actually is the strange one ? While the 
mere name ' destructionist' — though so like what 
the Scripture itself would suggest — and ' annihila- 
tionist,' which had better ijBver be used at all — ^are 
employed as sufficiently bad to brand any one with 
indelible opprobrium, and to warrant the withdraw- 
ing from him of all right-minded Christian people. 
Such is the manner in which hard, perhaps hasty, 
words are allowed to settle a question peculiarly 
calling for tenderness of spirit, and calmness of 
judgment. Now it would certainly be sad, should 
it turn out that, in coming back to what we regard 
as a cardinal point in the "old paths," we had let 
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promises;" — "according as His divine power hath 
given to us all things that pertain to life and godli- 
ness*' i And why, as the direct corollary of such a 
beHef (not to mention what we regard as the direct 
teaching of the Bible itself), should it be considered 
so shocking a thing to hold that the blessed God 
has thus eflfectually provided against His being eter- 
nally rebelled against by BKs creature man ? Why, 
then, one is constrained to ask, should principles 
like these — which leave in their fullest integrity 
both the basis and the building of our Christianity — 
why should they be considered as necessitating any 
separation among Christians, whether as to fellow- 
ship or action ? But, however this point of principle 
may be regarded, the belief now advocated is rapidly 
gaining ground ; it is gathering around it many who 
have the least possible sympathy A^ith mere novel- 
ties; and has been lately defended in publications of 
the highest value by men whose soundness in the 
faith is not to be questioned. The present writer 
may be permitted to say, that by no such publications 
has he been at all influenced in adopting the belief 
which is so much reprobated. Nor can it be any 
disparagement to these to think that an examination 
of the subject on the plan now pursued is not yet 
superfluous. No attempt is made, as will be seen, to 
discuss the question on the ground of mere principle, 
whether moral or theological ; the great object being 
to ascertain the simple meaning of God's revelation 
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according to the terms in which it has been conveyed 
to us. The reader will recognize, it is hoped, a very 
genuine attempt to trace out the true sense of the 
word 'perish' or 'lose' in the New Testament — while 
he will find that there is no less of readiness to 
assign to the word ' everlasting,' in every single case, 
the fullest meaning that any one can claim for it. 
And, if it shall further appear that neither the Jews 
in the time of our Lord, nor the Christians for the 
first two centuries, entertained anything like the 
belief that now prevails, another purpose of much 
importance will have been served. Sufl&ce it to 
add, that the form of the work, as in Letters, arose 
from actual circumstances. And may each reader 
remember a much -needed and much -neglected in- 
junction — "Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good." 

July 1st, 1870. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 27, line 23, for '* light " read life. 
„ 249, ,, 15, for "Joshua" read Moses. 



As the notice of the helief of Irenaeus (page 207) is 
altogether inadequate, the reader is particularly requested to turn 
to the Postscript, pp. 271-90. There will be found also at p. 270 
a further notice of Tatian. 
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LETTEK I. 

immoktality of man — the old testament. 

Dear Fkiend, 

I am anxious, if you will allow me, to 
express to you some thoughts upon a question con- 
nected with our late conversation ; namely, whether 
the immortality of man in his natural state, or, let 
me say, of man as he now is, is really taught in the 
Bible. Such a question will surprise, and perhaps 
greatly shock, some. They will regard it as repug- 
nant "to right feeling, derogatory to human dignity, 
or possibly as an outmge upon common sense. The 
point at issue is, in their view, clearly outside the 
things that need to be investigated now, having sim- 
ply to be accepted as a matter conclusively settled 
long ago. The very heathen will be summoned to 
rebuke the enquiry; while the whole character of 
the Christian redemption will be held as solemnly 
condemning it. And then there is the formidable 

B 



2 IMMORTALITY OF MAN: 

array of authority with which we shall be met. We 
may be reminded that, in favour of such an immor- 
tality, one of the greatest of Greek philosophers has 
argued; while one of the greatest of English theo- 
logians has endorsed and endeavoured to improve 
the argument. We may be told, with more or less 
of truth, that almost all the church fathers after a 
certain date,^ the schoolmen of all dates, and the re- 
formers after these, have been well-nigh imanimous 
in maintaining the belief which some are now daring 
to impugn. Eomanists, Anglicans, Puritans, however 
differing in other things, may have agreed in this ; 
and the Christian world, as is most natural, may have 
accepted the lesson from its many masters. And 
yet all this will not settle the question- We still ask 
what Moses, and Jesus, and the apostles taught. Nor 
can we venture to take for granted that they must 
have taught a particular thing, because so many of 
the good and great — to say nothing of others — tell 
us that they did. There are always reasons enough 
why we should call no man, or body of men, master. 
There are very urgent reasons in this case, and at 
this time, why we should strictly examine what the 
Word of God says upon the subject. To go against 
all that array of authority which pronounces that 
man is strictly immortal may be hard. To go 
against the Word of God, if it pronounces otherwise, 

* This may be set down as about the end of the second century. 
See Letters xv. xvi. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT. 3 

should be harder still. To do the one may well cause 
any ordinary man to walk softly. To do the other 
should be an impossibility altogether for any one 
who believes the Bible. 

We go first, then, to the Old Testament to find 
what lesson it has for us. 

Now it will be hard to show that the doctrine of 
human immortality is taught there. To a future state, 
indeed, the references are exceedingly distinct; as 
when Job (allowing such to be his meaning) revels 
in the thought of a resurrection,* or Isaiah glowingly 
foretells it,' or David speaks of going to the child,* 
or Solomon declares that the "spirit of man goeth 
upward," while that of the beast "goeth downward;" 
and again that the " dust shall return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit shall return to God who gave 
it ;" which, of course, does not prove either the ever- 
lasting happiness, or duration of the human spirit, 
any more than it proves the endless sleep and dis- 
solution of the human body. Enough that the spirit 
returns to God for judgment : what if the issue be, 
that it shall then depart from God for ever ? 

Again, in the position of Samuel after death,* 
and the king of Babylon in hades,** as well as in the 
translation of Enoch and Elijah, we can see the 
clearest traces of man's existence in another state. 
"Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,"'' though in a 

2 Job xix. 25. • lea. xxvi. 19. * 2 Sam. xii. 23. 

* 1 Sam. xxviii. • Isa. xiv. ^ Psalm xvi. 

B 2 



4 IMMORTALITY OF MAN: 

very different tone, teaches the same lesson. " I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever;"® **I shall 
be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness ;"• " The 
upright shall have dominion over them in the morn- 
ing, but God will redeem my soul from the power of 
the grave ;"^ "0 death, I will be thy plagues; 
grave, I will be thy destruction;"' "The Lord is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever. Thou 
wilt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward receive 
me to glory;"' — these and other such sayings suffi- 
ciently express the hope of a happy futurity. That 
the patriarchs lived and died in such hope is dis- 
tinctly taught in the New Testament, the evidence 
for it being this, that they so behaved as to " show 
plainly that they sought a country — a better country, 
even an heavenly — looking for the city which hath 
the foundations, whose builder and maker is God."* 
Nor can such hope be regarded as cancelled, either 
by the absence of more positive declarations, or by 
those sad outbursts of anguish which we sometimes 
meet with in the Old Testament saints at the pros- 
pect of deatji. For a state so full of darkness in 
regard to its opening scenes — a darkness perhaps of 
long duration — might well cloud the mind of a 
troubled Hebrew, notwithstanding that confidence of 
continued fellowship with God which seems to have 
been, not so much a matter of mere hope as an 

® Psalm xxiii. • Psalm xvii. 15. ^ Psalm xlix. 9. 

2 Hosea xiii. 14. > Psalm Ixxiii. 24. « Heb. xi. 10. 
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essential element of his spiritual being — an unfailing 
intuition into his living relationship with the living 
God. When God in addressing His people called 
Himself "the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob," He spoke as " the God, not of the dead, but 
of the living." And in doing this He doubtless meant 
it to be understood, as our Lord afterward explained 
it, that all who have been His servants, whether they 
be still in this world or out of it, are alike " alive in 
regard to Him."* 

But the more meaning we allow to such expres- 
sions as these, it is just the more remarkable that 
they imply nothing in regard to any natural immor- 
tality in man. Nor is there on the side of misery a 
single unambiguous instance of contrast in all the 
Old Testament to these pictures of future blessed- 
ness. For suppose we take the word 'everlasting,* 
as applied to ' shame and contempt,' in DanieFs last 
chapter — not as we commonly take the word in the 
Old Testament, but (which is surely a very question- 
able liberty) in the strictest sense possible — yet will 
the language fall very far short of an endless exist- 
ence of the lost. * Everlasting life ' is, of course, a 
measure of duration, in the case of those who are 
raised to it. * Everlasting contempt ' can furnish no 
such measure of the existence of its objects, whether 
we regard the prophecy as signifying that they are 
to enter upon their lot simultaneously with the 

^ Luke xz. 38. 
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righteous, or rather, if we believe in a first resurreo- 
tion, that they shall be reserved for retribution till a 
subsequent period. ' Contempt,' I say, furnishes no 
measure of duration. It can exist for any length of 
time, whether in this world or the next, after its 
objects have passed away. And may I not add that 
even that life which is here called * everlasting,' and 
which in reality is so, is yet described in a connection 
which represents it rather as very long-enduring than 
as strictly endless ? for ' the brightness ' in which the 
faithful servant is to shine, while it is spoken of as 
for 'ever and ever,' is also presented under the 
aspect of a condition coeval with ' the stars.' Such 
is the character of a statement which is quite pre- 
eminent in the Jewish Scriptures as a distinct 
reference to the future bliss of the righteous. And 
such, it may be added, is one important character- 
istic of the Old Testament itself, thus to represent 
its longest periods, wherever a human element is 
mixed up with them. 

There is just one other passage which it seems 
needful to refer to at present, though I can hardly 
suppose that you would think of inferriug from it 
the immortality of the wicked. I allude to Isaiah 
xxxiii 14 Now it is not for me to attempt the 
exegesis of this obscure passage : " Who shall dwell 
with everlasting burnings ?" But nothing, I think, 
can be more plainly unwarrantable than to suppose 
a company of alarmed Jews in Isaiah's day launching 
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out into an expression of their dread at the thought 
of an eternity of torment How did such a thought 
get into their minds ? Their conscience surely was 
not so very lively as to force it upon them. No 
revelation to that effect had ever been given them. 
How then should they entertain the thought ? — but, 
above all, express it so vividly as is supposed? 
Whatever, in short, the passage may mean, it would 
seem hardly possible, from the whole system and 
style of the Old Testament, that any one should take 
it thus. No one will venture to say that the word 
CD^ in the Hebrew Bible expresses of itself a real 
eternity. Considering, in fact, how that word is con- 
stantly employed,* can any one argue for an eternity 
of burning from the language here, with any more of 
propriety than another might argue against a resur- 
rection, because Solomon speaks of the grave as 
man's 'everlasting home,'* and Jeremiah of death 
as an 'everlasting sleep'?' 

But if there be in the Old Testament no assertion 
or implication that man as such is immortal, can 
the same be said for the contrary ? liCt us candidly 
weigh what we are told of God's original dealing 
with our race, and then answer. 

Here, then, is our first father, with the liberty of 

* For example, ''an everlasting possession" (Gen. xvii. 8); "the 
everlasting hUls" (Gen. xlix. 26; Deut. xxx. 15); "earth, not 
removed for ever" (Ps. civ. 5); "abideth for ever." (Eccles. i. 4.) 

2 Eccles xii. 6. • Jer. li. 39, 57. 
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eating — one only excepted — of all the trees of the 
garden. Among these is 'the tree of life.' And, 
while that continues open to him, he has the 
assurance of 'living for ever' — body and soul alike 
— on and on, in endless happiness. That this is the 
meaning of the arrangement made with Him, it is 
hardly possible to doubt. But, coming now to the 
excepted tree, here stands the dreadful alternative; 
" In the day that thou eatest thereof, dyiTig thou shalt 
die** Did this also, then, signify inmiortality; that 
is to say, a true and real life in endless misery, 
whatever the interruption, for a time, to the alliance 
between the body and the soul ? For if Adam, as a 
true human being, is really to retain his place among 
God's creatures, he can never be permanently trans- 
formed into a disembodied spirit. Is this then the 
difference between the life promised and its alterna- 
tive death — that the one was immortality to the man 
in a state of happiness ; and the other, immortality 
to the same man in misery ? Could it be thus that a 
God who had made Himself so familiar with His 
creature intended to be understood? Was it pos- 
sible for our first father, in any measure, so to 
understand the Divine Euler ? How much, indeed, 
he was able to take in of the fearful character of 
the death threatened, whether as to its entire period, 
or the mode of its infliction, we have no means of 
determining. But if we can understand anything 
at all, either of the language employed, or of Adam's 
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capacity for taking it up, we can see that as the 
words, in their plain sense, pointed to an end of the 
man's being, so he had no alternative but to an- 
ticipate, sooner or later, in one form or another, just 
such an event. For such is the meaning of death — 
the simple understood meaning of it — that meaning 
from which all the partial or figurative applications 
of the term derive their force. And it would 
require some very strong and clear reason indeed to 
show that the language, as addressed to Adam, was 
intended to be taken, not in this its plain, natural, 
accustomed sense, but rather in a sense immeamr- 
ably different You will not suppose, I trust, that I 
am now forgetting the epistle to the Eomans. That 
will come before us in time. Meanwhile, I am 
anxious to see into the real sense of the communi- 
cation made to Adam, as he would take it up. And 
if I am convinced of anything it is this — the vital 
importance of accepting the Word of God jnM as it 
stands. To take Scripture in unnatural senses, or to 
import what we think a truth into some comer of 
the sacred field, and then impose that as the meaning 
upon something of which the simple sense is pal- 
pably different — this, if I mistake not, is the fruitful 
parent of the worst of errors. 

" In the day that thou eatest thereof, dying thou 
shalt die" The meaning is, Thou shalt certainly die, or 
utterly die ; or why not both in one ? For assuredly 
the destmction threatened would be as complete as 
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it would be certain. " The wages of sin is death," — 
whether that be viewed in connection with the body 
and its lamentable dissolution, or the soul and its 
miserable separation from the living God. Thus, 
from the moment of his eating of the forbidden tree, 
Adam, as a man fallen from God, would become a 
mortal, perishing, ruined creature. How far indeed 
the sentence was to be actually carried out on the 
day of his sinning, he could but little understand; 
and, in regard to that, may possibly enough have 
miscalculated greatly. The event, however, would 
soon correct the miscalculation, even if a sufficient 
explanation had not been added immediately after 
the offence. For then, at least, he came to under- 
stand that he was, beyond doubt, a perishing man. 
Now what that meant in regard to the body will 
hardly be questioned. To die, in that respect, cer- 
tainlv meant to cease to live, or be. And as we 
know that the resurrection of the body comes only 
through the Second Adam, it follows at once that, 
apart from redemption, there must have been not a 
temporary, but an endless cessation of bodily life to 
man. That is to say, man in one department of his 
nature, or, which is the same, man as a complete 
human being, would, each time that death overtook 
him, have ceased to be. So entirely contrary is it to 
all sound principle to say that death in no sense 
indicates the end of human existence. But what 
right have we to assume that the same sentence of 
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death, in its reference to the other part of human 
nature, instead of meaning the same or anything 
similar, involved an idea so entirely contrary as that 
of an endless and wretched existence in a state of 
penal separation from God ? Can it be possible, 
I ask, that there is so little analogy, or rather so 
violent a discordance, between the destiny of these 
two elements which make up the one nature and 
being of man ? — yes, and where one and the same 
word has been employed to represent the lot of 
both? 

Now I am quite aware that all this is not a matter 
for strict demonstration; nor is there much, perhaps, 
to be expected from mere logical argument in a case 
where the terms are so hard to define with perfect 
exactness ; but religiously, and reasonably, and prac- 
tically viewed, there is not much left wanting, I 
think, in order to a very satisfactory conclusion. 

And then, when we come from the threatened 
penalty to the actual consequences of the transgres- 
sion, whether does it seem that the view now given 
as to human immortality is corrected or confirmed ? 

" Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return." 
Such is the description given of the impending 
death; and such a view, however partial, must surely 
be taken as pointing at least in the right direction — 
certainly not m some other direction altogether dif- 
ferent from the one in which the real and entire evil 
lies. For the ' returning to dust' is plainly a very 
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important, and not a small portion of the sentence, 
"Dying thou shalt die," as I am pleading for it. 
But how very minute a part in any sense, and how 
strangely unrepresentative of what becomes the prin- 
cipal sense, if you take the contrary view — a view 
which seems far more properly to amount to this, 
"Dying thou shalt never die !" Take, on the other 
hand, according to one of the safest of principles, 
the outer world as a parable or symbol of the inner ; 
and take the soul and the body as so closely liuked 
together, whether in sin or in sentence; and then 
the 'returning to dust,' while it represents to the 
eye the death of tie one, will represent also the 
penal dissolution of the other — not as of an im- 
mortal and indestructible substance, but as of a 
guilty agent, full of con-uption, and worthy of death 
— a dissolution accompanied by any amount of 
suffering which a righteous Judge may see fit to 
impose. 

An act of strange significance, as we find, now 
follows the sentence as thus reiterated: "Lest the 
man put forth his hand, and take also* of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live for ever ; therefore the Lord 
God sent him forth from the garden." This tree, 
we know, pointed to the grant of immortality as 
promised to Adam. But now that he has forfeited 
the blessing promised, no such anomaly can be 
allowed as the continued enjoyment of an empty 
symbol in the loss of its precious substance. Be- 
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sides which, it is plain that the permission to eat of 
the tree of immortal life would have been as good 
as an engagement to continue that which the right- 
eous Sovereign had now withdrawn. — " So He drove 
out the man." Is not this the tnie accoimt of the 
arrangement ? And who are they that are to * live 
for ever' now, but those only to whom by grace it 
is given " to eat of the tree of life in the midst of 
the paradise of God"? 

Yes, and was not this too— however dimly, yet 
truly — shadowed forth at Eden ? The man is driven 
out; the dying Adam is forced to turn his back upon 
the tree of life ; and yet there is no blasting of the 
garden, or uprooting of the tree. All continues 
standing as before. Only for Adam is no entrance 
now. The flaming sword effectually prohibits that. 
There is something, however, besides sword at the 
gate of Eden. These cherubim — "living creatures" 
of future vision, nearest of creatures to the throne 
of the living God, — they surely signify, in some 
form or other, that dying man may yet live, and, 
living, may eat of the tree in the midst. Nor was 
the road which led to this glorious life left altogether 
in the dark. The woman's seed should in due time 
bruise the serpent's head. But the serpent was " the 
devil that had the power of death;" and the victory 
over him could not mean less than the abolishing of 
the death which he had occasioned. 

Thus man, by sin, forfeits immortality. But 
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through the Redeemer, he may regain it. To * live 
for ever' is no longer the property of Adam or his 
sons. But enhanced beyond degree shall that highest 
of gifts come into the world again through the right- 
eousness of the Second Adam : — " That, as sin hath 
reigned unto death, so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our 
Lord." 

Such is surely the relation of man to the 'life 
for ever,' as it appears in this opening page of the 
divine record. And, casting a forward glance, as we 
may even now venture to do, over the entire volume 
of the New Testament, I will venture to ask whether 
there appears to be there any reason for setting aside 
the plain, natural meaning of this *life' as it is set 
before us by Moses ; namely, as the gift of immor- 
tality cornMned with all that is happy arid glorioits ? 
We may have been accustomed to think of it other- 
wise — to think of it as something more strictly 
essential, more directly inherent, in the human being. 
'Man is immortal (this is the thought) — he mtist 
be immortal ; to regard him as aught else would be 
the extreme of degradation to his noble nature.' 
Such, I say, is the commonest of sentiments ; and, 
though only a sentiment, it has perhaps weighed 
more with many than any other consideration upon 
the subject. What right we have to such thoughts 
or sentiments is our question now. 
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LETTER II. 

IMMORTALITY OF MAN — THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I NOW venture to ask what you would conchide 
regarding man's immortality from the first chapters 
of the Old Testament. Would you not feel con- 
strained to say, Surely enough man, when he sinned, 
lost or forfeited that priceless boon ? And, pursuing 
your way through the whole length of the book, 
would you see anjK reason to reverse your judgment? 
You may tell me, however, that the Old Testament 
is to be interpreted, or at least supplemented, by the 
New ; and I can conceive your anxiety to get upon 
that ground. To that then let us go. 

But here I must employ some self-restraint. For 
I much fear that, were I to mention all that I 
regard as bearing on the subject, you might think 
me disposed both to mistake its place and to magnify 
its importance. Passing by, then, anything of a 
more difficult or doubtful character, let me ask you 
first, what you think of our Lord's words to the 
Sadducees, " They which shall be counted worthy to 
obtain that world, and the resurrection from the 
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dead, neither many nor are given in marriage ; 

NEITHER CAN THEY DIE ANY MORE."^ Now I am SUre 

you will not say of these, as you naturally would 
of many similar words elsewhere, that the 'dying 
no more' here spoken of, is a thing entirely or 
chiefly spiritual, indicating simply a holy and happy, 
in opposition to a sinful and miserable, existence. 
You will admit that it refers to the continuance, in 
opposition (as the Sadducees believed) to the ex- 
tinction at death of man's existence, that is, to 
immortality properly so called. What, then, comes 
of those who do not share in the lot of the "children 
of God, being the children of the resurrection"? 
Is it equally true of tfiem — "neither can they die 
any more " ? Is that, in short, the natural birthright 
of every child of Adam which dur Lord thus at- 
tributes to those who are peculiarly the children of 
God? 

Or, do you say that the ' dying no more ' refers 
simply to the immortal bodies of the saints ? Then, 
I ask, do you not believe in the equally immortal 
bodies of the lost? Believing, in short, as you 
must, that the * dying no more,' thus set before the ' 
Sadducees, refers to an uribroken existence, how can it 
be the peculiar property of the children of God, if 
yet it is the inalienable possession of all ? 

Or, what does the apostle mean ' when he speaks 
of a certain class of persons as having 'eternal 

1 Luke XX. 36, 36. « ^Qm, jj^ 7^ 
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life' for their reward — namely, all "those who by- 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, 
honour, and immortality" (or, which amounts to 
precisely the same thing, "indestructibility," or 
"incorruptibility")? Does this consist with the 
idea of an immortality of soul, as the common 
property and destiny of all men, whether they pur- 
sue this road to it or not ? The blessed God had 
just been characterized as 'incorruptible,' and man 
as 'corruptible.'® Would not this help us — if help 
were needed — ^to a correspondent understanding of 
* incorruptibility ' (d^tfapcrux) in the words before us ? 
And does it not all tend to the same conclusion, 
that, in a passage so darkly coloured,* it is the life 
only that is spoken of as everlasting, leaving us to 
suppose (in connection with so many other lessons 
to the same effect) that the " indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish " which befaU the evil-doer, 
are the appointed means of his real 'destruction,' as 
of one not attaining to immortality ? 

And, turning to the fifth chapter of the same 
epistle, do we find any reason for giving up what we 
took as the simple meaning of the original sentence 
of death, when viewed simply by Old Testament 
light ? If Moses left us so far short of the goal of 
a merely human immortality, does Paul seem to have 
enjoyed a light which made either the road or the 
end plainer to him ? Death, says he, " came by sin." 

» Rom. i. 23. * Rom. ii. 6-9. 

C 
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But what death ? Eternal death ? Meaning by that 
endless life in a state of misery — is that his mean- 
ing ? Hardly, as I think you will allow, when you 
consider how plainly he speaks in the following 
sentences of death as a palpable thing which the 
human eye could see — ^a historical thing to which 
age after age had borne witness. Now, I cannot 
presume to say what precise view you may take of 
the real course of the apostle's argument, and the 
real sense of all his expressions in this great passage. 
For myseK, I was early taught to regard the death 
spoken of in the fullest and most terrible sense in 
which it is ever explained. But now, with a simpler 
mind, as I think, and a more entire deference to the 
word of God, independently of human opinions, I 
am constrained to take a different view. And, with 
such a view, I venture to ask you once more to 
ponder the passage, and answer to yourself this 
question, — Does Paul, in the view which he here gives 
of death, really go beyond the simple, natural sense 
of the words, " In the day thou eatest thereof, dying 
thou shalt die"? That is to say, does he, by one 
single expression or implication, in the least degree' 
supplement, in regard to any proper human immor- 
tality, what may have been left unrevealed in the 
primeval threatening? "If by the offence of one 
the many died;" does that teach the doctrine of an 
unhappy life in a state of everlasting death ? Or, 
"If by one man's offence death reigned by one"? 
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Or, when 'death' without any qualification is so 
expressly contrasted with the ' life ' which is quali- 
fied as 'eternal/ does this point to the conclusion 
for which I am pleading, or the one to which I 
suppose you still cling ? 

Nor can I leave this passage, without asking you 
to consider how far the ordinary view really har- 
monizes with the apostle's comparison between the 
reign of sin and the reign of grace. Take, for ex- 
ample, the 17th verse: "If by one man's offence 
death reigned, by one, much more they which receive 
the abundance of grace and of the gift of righteous- 
ness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ." Now, 
if we suppose the reign of sin, through Adam, to 
prevail over men to the extent of temjporal death to 
ally and of evil very dreadful indeed, but still not 
interminable to any, then we can understand how 
the eternal life which comes through Christ should 
impart to that side a glorious 'much more.' But, 
if the sin which comes through Adam continues 
to run its course as an everlasting evil, followed by 
everlasting suffering in the case of countless mil- 
lions of the human family, then what room is left 
for that 'much more' which forms the very crown 
of glory on the head of the Second Adam ? So, in 
regard to the 'much more' of the 15th verse, the 
same vital question arises. For if it be the truth 
that, by occasion of the single offence of one, the 

many be dead (that is, all temporally, and the un- 

c 2 
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saved eternally, as the proper issue of the first 
transgression), then it is hard indeed to see the force 
of the comparison, ^^ Much more the grace of God 
hath abounded unto the many." For what can 
exceed the abounding of everlasting misery, except 
it be that the heirs of life may after all — of which 
however, we have no information — exceed the lost ? 
But would this, even if true, (and who can assert it?) 
would it justify the triumphant conclusion, either 
here or in the 20th verse: "Where sin abounded, 
grace did superabound " ? 

You will observe that my question is independent 
of any exegesis of the mere expression 'much more.' 
Some, seeing the difi&culty involved in this, say that 
it is only to be taken * logically.' Others allow that, 
in the fifteenth verse at least, it must be taken 
* quantitatively.' Enough for me to ask. How could 
the apostle have so glowingly celebrated the super- 
abundance of grace in any way, if he had seen, on 
the other side, as rising up before him, that measure- 
less moimtain of eternal evil ? and as spreading out 
under him, that fathomless ocean of eternal woe 
which all the unpardoned sin of all generatiohs of 
men is supposed to have drawn together ? What 
abatement in the way of such a bar to his grand 
comparison would it be to say, that probably, or at 
least for aught we know to the contrary, the saved 
will finally outnumber the lost? Be it so. Still 
there stands that mountain of evil, and there boils 
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that ocean of woe, each of them unmitigated. Could 
any one, then, in the face of all this, have declared, 
without a certain tinge of falseness, either in his 
reasoning or his rhetoric, that grace and life had so 
completely overshadowed sin and death ? Yes, and 
without once suggesting that possibility or proba- 
bDity of the numerical kind, which after all would 
only somewhat lessen a quantity which, diminish it as 
you will, can never become less than infinite. What, 
in short, could have inspired Paul with the sublime 
thought of the superabounding of grace, but just the 
assurance that, while sin had reigned unto death, 
grace was now reigning unto eternal life ? For 
when was the thought ever absent from his mind, 
that " the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God 
ETERNAL LIFE, through Jesus Christ our Lord " ? 

Or what other view of death and life is given in 
chapter viiL 10 of this epistle ? Christ's being in us 
does not, we are there taught, repeal that sentence 
which, on account of sin, means death to the body. 
But it does bestow a righteousness upon the spirit 
such as brings life to that. Now, whatever of spin- 
tuaX good be included in that life, can we say that 
immortality (as being already a natural endowment) 
is excluded from it ? — and that too when the spirit, as 
by grace made life, is so expressly contrasted with 
the body as by sin made dead ? 

If you will now turn with me to 1 Cor. xv., we 
shall find some very material help in our enquiry. 
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It is true that the direct subject of that chapter is 
the resurrection and immortality of the lodies of 
believers. And yet there are indications as plain, I 
think, that the immortality of their souls stands on 
precisely the same ground ; namely, union with the 
risen Saviour. " If there be no resurrection of the 
dead," is the argument, then there was no resurrec- 
tion of Christ, — then the gospel is a lie, and salvation 
a dream, — ''then they also which are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perishedr That the conclusion thus come 
to implies a total rain of soul and tody will, of 
course, be allowed. But what sort of ruin ? As to 
the body, the 'perishing/ we know, would be the 
end of it Shall we then say that, in regard to the 
soul, the 'perishing,' instead of leing its end (what- 
ever the period or the process), would be, on the 
contrary, misery without end ? Is it possible that the 
apostle, knowing how the Greek mind objected to 
the future life of the body, and how feebly it specu- 
lated about that of the soul, could have written thus 
to a Corinthian company whom he was specially 
warning against Greek errors, if all the time he had 
believed, as the bulk of Christians do now, that, 
with Christ or without Him alike, there could be no 
such perishing of the soul as he had just said must, 
apart from Him, hefall the body ? 

But if you doubt whether the 'perishing' thus 
ascribed to soul and body in common, apart from 
Christ, be the same sort of thing in the case of 
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each respectively, will you consider well the 32nd 
verse. What profit is there in all my sufiferings, 
urges the apostle, "if the dead rise not?" What 
better can I say in such a case than, "Let us eat 
and drink ; for to-morrow we die " ? But how so ? 
Would not even Socrates have taught Paul and the 
Corinthians that, after all the miseries of this life, 
and the utter wreck of the corrupt and corrupting 
body, there was a happy futurity, perhaps immor- 
tality, for the disenthralled spirit? — ^yea, that only 
with the separation and dissolution of the body the 
spirit's true life commenced ? And yet it is not thus 
that the Christian apostle can argue. On the con- 
trary — in regard to his condition as a man, soul and 
all, in the absence of bodily resurrection — he must 
side, as he plainly intimates, not with Socrates, but 
with the Epicureans: "Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die." Could he have more distinctly 
or emphatically signified that, apart from Christy he 
was not able to believe in immortality J To me the 
sentiment is precisely the same as in verse 18, about 
the * perishing.' But to you the 32nd verse may be 
more serviceable in our present enquiry, as giving 
the word *die,' instead of what you may think the 
less definite and more alarming word ' perish ;' and 
as involving the apostle's acceptance, in the assumed 
case, of a maxim which so unambiguously expresses 
the complete extinction of the human being. 
Allow me then to ask which of these two opinions 
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would your view of the 'never-dying soul' lead 
you (apart from Christ's redemption) to adopt ? the 
opinion of the Platonist, or that of the Epicurean ? 
Paul, you observe, finds himseK under the necessity 
of choosing the latter — degrading in the extreme as 
such a thought must have been to a mind like his. 

And now, without unduly pressing what follows, 
I must ask what you take to be the fair meaning 
of the expressions in verses 45, 47, 48 : " The first 
Adam was made a living soul : the last Adam is a 
quickening Spirit. . . . The first man is of the earth, 
earthy : the second man is the Lord from heaven. 
As is the earthy, such are the earthy ones: and as 
is the heavenly, such are the heavenly ones." Now, 
you wiU observe that the apostle is here distinctly 
speaking of a future eodstence; not life in the sense 
of eternal happiness, implying of course existence, but 
of existence with which is associated all that is happy. 
This existence, with happiness as its adjunct, he is 
.predicating of believers. But does he leave room 
for such an existence at all, even without the adjunct, 
apart from Christ ? Let us see. " The first Adam 
was a living soul," and that is said in contrast with 
Him who "is a. life-giving Spirit." Through Adam 
we get a soul : that, of course, is granted. But does 
the apostle seem to regard that as a never-dying soul? 
It was a soul, he says ; and so, as he adds, there is a 
body which is 'soul-ish' (* natural'), and that body 
dies; while there is also a body which is ^iritv/il, 
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and which never dies. "The first man is of the 
earth earthy" in regard certainly to his 'soul-ish' 
body, and, as it would seem, in regard also to his 
*soul' itself. Now I do not know what you may 
think of this. But to me the meaning is plain; 
namely, that immortal life comes to man, not as 
bom of the first Adam, but as united to the Second. 
I am not forgetting for a moment that the argument 
of the chapter is against those who denied a great 
truth regarding the body. But that cannot hinder 
me from seeing that the apostle teaches an equally 
great truth in regard to the souL Adam was earthy 
and perishable (if I can make anything of the argu- 
ment), not only as having a 'soul-ish' body, but as 
being himself a * living soul.' And his earthy image 
we in the first instance bear; that is to say, like 
him we are perishable in regard to both. Sinless- 
ness, indeed, would have given him immortality, or, 
which is the same thing, sin took it away ; and, tak- 
ing it from him, it took it from us. Only thus can 
I understand the apostle. Tell me how you under- 
stand him. Are you able to go along with the very 
sharp distinction so commonly made between the 
'dying body' and the 'never-dying soul'? Does 
it not rather seem to you that all is death apart 
from Christ, and that only in connection with Him 
is there life at all, whether for soul or body — ^life, 
1 mean, in the sense of happiness ayiA imvwrtality — 
the sense in which surely it is spoken of in the 
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passage before us? Instead of confining himself 
simply to the body, as the mere argument would 
have allowed him to do, is it not plain that he takes 
man as man — not, as a Plato or a Butler would do, 
with any natural immortality at all, more or less, of 
this kind or that, but as all dying in the first Adam, or 
all alive in the Second ? Is it not in this view that 
he winds up with the grand outburst — "This cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall put on immortality ; and then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written. Death is swallowed 
up in victory. death, where is thy sting ? grave, 
where is thy victory V* But surely the soul was not 
the least important seat of that sting which is sin, 
nor, consequently, of that death which the sting 
brings — ^the death, namely, pointed at in this chap- 
ter; as when we read, "Death is swallowed up in 
victory;" "This mortal shall put on immortality." 
And if such be the sense in which life and death are 
spoken of in a passage like this, then I will venture 
to ask you to read in this light, if you allow it 
to be such, one portion which I have expressly 
avoided hitherto — I mean the sixth chapter of John. 
A single question will bring out my meaning. When 
Jesus says, " The bread of God is He which cometh 
down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world," 
which of these two things, I ask, does He mean by 
life ? * Happiness, to fill up an existence immortal 
already;' or 'an immortal existence, with happiness 
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to fill it up ?* How do you suppose, after what we 
have just seen, that Paul would have answered the 
question ? 

I must now advert to a text which you will natu- 
rally regard as of the last importance: "Who hath 
abolished death, and brought life and immortality to 
light through the gospel"' 

Now it is certainly remarkable that any argument 
for the natural immortality of man should ever have 
been drawn from this passage; — as if Paul had 
meant to signify that the gospel had merely come 
to shed light upon what was previously unknown 
or obscure. For is it not plain that he puts 'light' 
and 'immortality' on precisely the same footing, 
speaking of them, not as natural endowments merely 
Toade hnown at last, but as Christian blessings ac- 
tually primded from the first— blessings now, indeed, 
revealed by the gospel, but originating in " the pur- 
pose and grace of God which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began"? 

As to the two great blessings thus equally pro- 
vided by grace and equally revealed by the gospel, 
it seems that 'life' is the one which shows the 
clmracter or real nature of the bestowment, according 
to the grand idea constantly expressed by that word ; 
— ^while 'immortality' will signify its security and 
duration. It is true that the original word does not 

« 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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quite answer in form or sound to our word ' immor- 
tality.' But the sense is undoubtedly the same; 
for both the jvord itself imd its kindred adjective 
clearly express the idea of 'incorruptible,' 'inde- 
structible/ or 'not capable of being brought to an 
end.'« 

Again, how has Christ ' abolished death,' if not in 
its whole range and dominion as to soul an^d body 
at once — that death which is the opposite, at some 
point or other, of all that is involved in 'life and 
immortality'? But how has He thus, in every 
sense, 'abolished death,' unless it was the fact that 
in every sense it needed to be abolished ? And how 
were ' life and immortality,' in every sense, provided 
by grace, as well as displayed by the gospel, unless 
they had been abeady in every sense lost by man ? 

So much for the direct evidence as furnished by 
these passages against the doctrine of man's natural 
immortality. And there is an indirect evidence 
leading to the same conclusion, which should not be 
overlooked. We all know the natural, I may say, 

^ As these two words are of so much consequence in connection 
with our suhject, I give the places where they occur in the New 
Testament. 

'Aipeaptria. Eom. ii. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 42-60, 63, 64; 2 Tim. i. 10. 
Even in Eph. vi. 24 there is no reason for departing from the 
ordinary sense. 

' X<pdapTOQ, Eom. i. 23; 1 Cor. ix. 26, xv. 62; 1 Tim. i. 17; 
1 Peter i. 4, 23, iii. 4. 
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the unavoidable style of those who, believing in the 
current doctrine, are led to address their fellow-man 
as a being bom for eternity, urging upon him the 
interests of his 'never dying souL' Now is this 
the style in which we find our Lord and His apostles 
speaking of men, and to men ? Is therfe, in fact, one 
sentence in all their sayings or writings declaring 
the immortality of man as such? — one appeal to 
man as possessed of a 'never dying soul,' or as a 
creature destined to last for ever ? Do we find the 
wicked told that the eternity belonging to them as 
human beings is to be a wretched one ? or the right- 
eous that theirs, in the same view, is to be a blessed 
one ? In a word, do we find a trace of the doctrine 
that, in addition to immortality, there shall be evil to 
the one, and good to the other ? Observe, I am not 
asking whether in a few places, there seems any 
colour for the assumption that the wicked are 
threatened with a miserable eternity ? I am asking 
whether, apart from this, there is any appearance of 
immortality about them, as the antecedent and con- 
dition of endless woe ? I grant, of course, that their 
immortality might be proved by the unequivocal 
description or assertion of an eternal state as in 
store for them. I am only remarking on the very 
notable want of any reference, direct or indirect, to 
immortality, whether in regard to man as such ; or 
specifically, in regard either to the righteous, or the 
wicked. And then, when I remember all that is 
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said of the ' losing of the soul ' and the ' perishing ' 
of sinners ; when I reflect that this word ' perish ' 
is the only one used at all in the New Testament to 
represent the entire doom of the entire mass of 
"those who have sinned without law,"'^ that is to 
say, by far the greater portion of mankind hitherto ; 
when I think how our Lord, while teaching ' destruc- 
tion,' teaches also everlasting punishment^ hid vnth- 
out any expression (as will be noticed afterwards) of 
everlasting sfiiff&ri/itvg ; when I think of all this I am 
certainly confirmed in the belief to which the direct 
evidence has already brought me, that immortality 
is no natural endowment of humanity now, but a 
spiritual accompaniment of redemption only ; not 
the common possession of the race of Adam, but the 
peculiar birthright of the sons of God. 

"^ Bom. ii. 12. 
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LETTEE III. 

THE WOED dTToAXv/At (DESTROY, LOSE, PERISH) IN 

THE SEPTUAGINT. 

Will you suppose with me that we had been in the 
company of Nicodemus, when Jesus addressed to 
him those solemn words in regard to the future con- 
dition of unsaved souls,^ and what do you consider 
would have been the idea conveyed to us? How 
should we, as persons alive to the magnitude of the 
lesson, and anxious to accept it in its genuine 
meaning, have understood that vitally important 
word, 'perish*? Its simple, natural sense — 'ceasing 
to be ' — is of course clear enough. This you allow. 
But then, remembering what you have learned about 
'the never dying soul,' you feel yourself obliged to 
conclude that it must 'perish' in some other sense 
than this; and that therefore th6 word must have 
had some other than its natural meaning in the 
Saviour's mouth. To support such a conclusion, 
you, of course, seek for authority. This, I believe, 
you will find it hard to discover. Meanwhile it will 

1 John iii. 14-16. 
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serve some purpose, if we can clearly realize how 
familiar to Jewish ears, from the constant reading 
and hearing of the Septuagint, was the word a7roAXv/u, 
as meaning simply to 'destroy/ or 'lose/ and in 
the middle or passive, to be 'destroyed/ or 'lost,' 
'pass away/ 'cease to be,' 'perish/ It is one of 
the commonest and plainest words in the Old Tes- 
tament, with a meaning exceedingly well understood. 
Strange indeed, if this, of all words, had* no varying 
shade of sense; if it was never used with any 
meaning, either more partial or more intensive, than 
the strict one. And yet, if ever a word had a 
simple, definite sense, this one certainly had. Allow 
me to note down some instances from the Septua- 
gint; and should the list appear superfluous, you 
have only to pass it over. 

'* Wilt thou destroy the righteous with the wicked?" 
(Gen. xviii. 23, 28, 81 ; xix. 13.) 

" Ye shall perish among the heathen." (Lev. xxvi. 
38.) 

"I will smite them with the pestilence, and destroy 
[disinherit] them." 

"Machir destroyed* the Amorite which was in 
it/' (Num. xiv. 12 ; xxxii 39.) 

^ I give this case, because a speaker, at the London Clerical 
Conference has given it in a pamphlet as one of the cases which 
prove that ** this verb is continually used in other senses than to 
annihilate, or put out of existence;" the Hebrew really giving, 
as in our version, the idea of < dispossess/ With annihilation, in 
the material sense, in which this gentleman takes it, I have 
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DEUTERONOMY. 

" The children of Esau destroyed the Horims, and 
dwelt in their stead." (ii 12, 21.) 

"Ye shall utterly perish [perish with perdition] 
from the land." (iv. 26.) 

"The Lord shall destroy them with a mighty 
destruction till they be destroyed. Thou shalt 
destroy their name from under heaven." (viL 23, 
24) 

" Ye shall surely [with perdition] perish. As the 
nations which the Lord destroyeth from before your 
face, so shall ye perish." (viii. 19, 20.) 

" How the Lord hath destroyed them [horses and 
and chariots of Egypt] unto this day." (xi. 5, 17 ; 
xxviii. 20-22 ; xxx. 18.) 

" Ye shall utterly destroy all the places where the 
nations served their gods, and destroy the names of 
them." (xii. 2, 3.) 

"Anything of thy brother's which he hath lost." 
(xxii. 3.) 

" He shall say, Destroy them." (xxxiii. 27.) 

nothing to do. But what if the ' dispossessing ' of the Amorite 
waa really nothing else than just putting him out of existence ? 
And that it was so is expressly stated in Deut. ii. 34 ; iii. 6. "We 
took all his cities, and utterly destroyed the men, and the women, 
and the little ones, of every city, we left none to remain. We 
utterly destroyed them, as we did unto Sihon, king of Heshbon, 
utterly destroying the men, the women, and children of every 
city." I infer fix>m this that whatever the Hebrew said, the Sep- 
tuagint meant * destroy* in the fuU natural sense of that word. 
The same remark wiU fuUy apply to the preceding quotation. 

D 
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"Until they had destroyed them, neither left 

they any to breathe." (Josh. xi. 14) 
" Let thine enemies perish, Lord." (Judges 

V. 31.) 

" The asses of Kish were lost." (1 Sam. ix. 3, 20.) 
" That he might destroy the worshippers of Baal. 

Athaliah destroyed all the seed royal" (2 Kings x. 

19; xi. 1.) 
" To destroy the Jews." (Esther iv. 7, 8.) 
"The nimiber of those destroyed [slain]. The 

Jews destroyed [slew] 75,000." (ix. 11, 16.) 

JOB. 

" To destroy his goods without cause." (ii. 3.) 
"By the blast of God the wicked perish; they 

perish for ever without any regarding it. They 

perish without wisdom." (iv. 9, 20, 21.) 

"The old lion perisheth for lack of prey." (iv. 11.) 
" The hypocrite's hope shall perish." (viiL 13.) 
"His remembrance shall perish from the earth." 

(xviii. 17.) 
"He shall perish for ever like his own dung." 

(xx. 7.) 

PSALMS. 

" The way of the ungodly shall perish." (L 6.) 
" Lest He be angry, and ye perish from the way." 
(iL 12.) 
" Destroy them that speak leasing." (v. 6.) 
" Their memorial is perished with them." (ix. 6.) 
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"Their fruit shalt thou destroy from the earth." 
(xxi. 10.) 

'* The wicked shall perish, and the enemies of the 
Lord shall be as the fat of lambs ; into smoke shall 
they consume away." (xxxvii. 20.) 

"He seeth that the fool and the brutish person 
perish." (xlix. 10.) 

"As wax melteth before the fire, so let the wicked 
perish at [from] the presence of the Lord." (Ixviii. 2.) 

"They that are far from thee shall perish."* 
Gxxiii. 27.) 

" It is cut down : they perish at the rebuke of thy 
countenance." (Ixxx. 16.) 

"Let them be put to shame and perish." (Ixxxiii. 
17.) 

"For lo, thine enemies, Lord, shall perish." 
(xcii. 9.) 

"The heavens shall perish, but Thou shalt en- 
dure." (cii. 26.) 

"The desire of the wicked shall perish." (cxii. 10.) 

" I have gone astray like a lost sheep." (cxix. 176.) 

"Destroy all them that afflict my soul." (cxliii. 12.) 

" His breath goeth forth, he retumeth to his dust ; 
in that very day his thoughts perish." (cxlvi. 4.) 

"The desire of the wicked shall perish." (Prov. 
X. 28.) 

* In verse 19 we read, " They are utterly consumed with terrors.'' 
Sept. has, " They perished.** Some might bring this as a proof 
that 'perish* can mean to be miserable through fear. The Sept., 
however, has it : ** They perished on account of their iniquity'* 

D 2 
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" He that speaketh lies shall perish." (xix. 9.) 
"A false witness shall perish." (xxi. 28.) 
" There is a just man that perisheth in his right- 
eousness." (Eccles. vii 15.) 

ISAIAH. 

" He shall assemble the lost [outcasts] of Israel" 
(xi. 12.) 

" He shall destroy the sinners thereof out of it. I 
will destroy [cause to cease] the arrogancy of the 
proud." (xiii. 9, 11.) 

" To destroy the Assyrian in my land." (xiv. 25.) 

" The prince that treadeth down is destroyed from 
the land " [the oppressors are consumed.] (xvi. 4.) 

" The lost [they which were ready to perish] in 
the land of Assyria, and the lost [outcasts] in the 
land of Egypt." (xxviL 13.) 

*' In the day when many shall be destroyed " [of 
the great slaughter], (xxx. 25.) 

"He hath utterly destroyed them; He hath de- 
livered them to the slaughter." (xxxiv. 2.) 

" They that strive with Thee shall perish." (xli. 11.) 

"The children which thou shalt have after thou 
hast lost the other." (xlix. 20.) 

"The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth 
it to heart: and merciful men are taken away." 

(Ivii. 1.) 

"The nation and kingdom that will not serve Thee 
shall perish." (Ix. 12.) 
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JEREMIAH. 

" The gods that have not made the heavens shall 
perish. They [the idolaters] shall perish." (x. 11, 15.) 

" That I might drive you out, and that ye might 
perish." (xxvii. 15.) 

"Wherefore should He slay thee, and the remnant 
in Judah perish?" (xl. 15.) 

" I will destroy [cause to cease] in Moab him that 
ofifereth in the high places." (xlviii. 35.) 

" My people hath been lost sheep." (L 6.) 

EZEKIEL. 

" She saw that her hope was lost." (xix. 5.) 

" He shall destroy the idols." (xxx. 13.) 

"I will destroy all her cattle." (xxxii. 13.) 

" I will seek that which was lost. They shall no 

more be destroyed [consumed; JTeJ. taken away] 

with famine." (xxxiv. 4, 16, 29.) 

"They say, Our hope is lost." (xxxvii. 11.) 

" I will destroy [smite] thy bow out of thy hand." 

(xxxix. 3.) 

DANIEL. 

"To destroy the wise men of Babylon. That 
Daniel and his fellows should not perish," &c. (ii. 12, 
24, 18.) 

" They shall take away his dominion, to consume 
and destroy it unto the end." (vii 26.) 

"The remnant of the Philistines shall perish." 
(Amos i 8.) 
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" Shall I not destroy the wise men out of Edom." 
(Obad. 8.) 

" Call upon thy God, if so be that we perish not. 
Let us not perish for this man's life. Who can tell 
if God will turn, that we perish not ?" (Jonah i. 6, 
14, iii. 9.) 

" The king shall perish from Gaza." (Zech. ix. 5.) 

Such is the constant usage of the word. And 
though Gesenius, in his lexicon, gives in a few cases 
the corresponding Hebrew word in the sense of ' to 
be miserable,' yet I will venture to say that these 
very cases just show the weakness of the cause. I 
think you will prefer our old idea of the passages. 

" The blessing of him that was penshiTig'' (Job 
(xxix. 13.) 

" If I have seen any perish for want of clothing." 
(xxxi. 19.) 

"Give strong drink to the perishing!^ (Prov. 
xxxi. 6.) 

Still, it is alleged that the word airoKKviii is used 
for 'destroying,' or, in the middle, 'perishing' — in 
cases where the object, not being capable of passing 
away, is, instead of that, only punished or troubled 
severely. Now, this is true enough, at least par- 
tially ; though such a use of the word is much less 
frequent than the words 'perish' and 'destroy' in 
our version might suggest.* For example, the word 

* It is not the word employed in Prov. xxix. 18, "Where there 
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is used regarding courUries or places, as " Thou hast 
destroyed thy land, and slain thy people." (Isa. xiv. 
20.) "The valley shall perish." (Jer. xlviii 8.) 
"Knowest thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed?" 
(Exodus X. 7.) " I will destroy you from abiding." 
(Zeph. ii. 5.) 

In Isaiah xv. 1. Where our version has, after the 
Hebrew, " Ar of Moab is laid waste, Kir of Moab is 
laid waste " — the Sept. says, " The Moabitess is de- 
stroyed ; the wall of the Moabitess is destroyed.** 

Or, take a few more cases — and they are very few 
and simple — ^but I am not aware of any others worth 
adducing. 

"Flattery circumventeth the wise, and destroy eth 
the heart of his generosity." (Eccles. vii. 7.) 

" The heart of the king shall perish!* (Jer. iv. 9.) 

Schleusner, who is anxious to make out the sense 
of "miserum reddo," gives in his New Testament 
lexicon three cases from the Apocrypha — by which 
you may judge what a scholar can really say for 
such a view. 

is no vision the people perish ;" — nor, Hosea iv. 6, " My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge;" — nor, xiii. 9, "O Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself." 

' It is manifestly unwarrantable in such a case as this to argue 
that dTT^XAv/ii in the Sept. must have a certain meaning, because 
the original Hebrew had that meaning. The only fair question is, 
what did the Sept. itself, rightly or wrongly, intend to express P 
Thus Jer. xlvii. 4, "to spoil all the Philistines," is in Sept. "to 
destroy aU the aliens ; " — Ezek. xxxii. 12, ** They shall spoU the 
pomp of Egypt," is in Sept. " Shall destroy the pride." 
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"An unwise king destroyeth his* people." (Ecclus. 
X. 3.) 

"There is that destroyeth his own soul through 
bashfulnsss/' (xx. 22.) 

" For wine has destroyed many."'' (xxxi. 30.) 
What, then, do the best of these cases prove, but 
just that the word may he used a little more or a 
little less aside from its almost universal meaning ? 
And what word may not ? How very closely allied, 
after all, is its sense in such places to its ordinary 
one ! It may be argued, indeed, that since a land, 
strictly speaking, is not capable of destruction, there- 
fore the word 'destroy,' when applied to it, must 
mean to afflict grievoicsly; and that in the same way 
a soul, not being capable of destruction, can only 
perish in the sense of losing its well-being for ever, 
and thus enduring endless suffering. But who has 
proved that a soul cannot perish in the ordinary 
sense of the word ? Or that, if it can, God has said 
that it shall not I This is just what we want to find 

'' There are cases in which the Sept. uses d-TroKKvyn, in what 
seems quite a peculiar sense : e,g, Isaiah xliii. 28, ** I have given 
to destroy Jacob" {Heb., I have given Jacob to the curse). But 
this can never prove that airoWvpn can mean 'anathematize.' 
Kather the Sept. foUowed another Hebrew text ; or chose to see its 
own idea as the explanation or equivalent of ^destroy! So in 
Jer. xiv. 21, "Do not disgrace [destroy] the throne of thy glory" 
— the reading may weU be assumed as different. In Frov. xi. 23 
the Sept. says, " The hope of the wicked shall perish," where the 
Eng. after the Heb. says — " is wrath." In Job xlii. 8 we find as 
a free translation—" Except for him I would destroy you." 
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out. On the other hand, the word which certainly 
means 'perish' is again and again applied to it — 
as descriptive of its punishment, in what we are en- 
titled to consider as the most calm, judicial, unrhe- 
torical style. Can it be safe, then, to argue that — 
because a crowd of panic-stricken Egyptians nish to 
their king with the cry that their land is destroyed, 
although it continues till this day — therefore the 
word 'perish* in John iii. 16 may mean to exist for 
ever in a state of misery i Can you call this either 
argument or criticism? Is it a style of exposition 
either deep or simple ? Besides which, what we are 
in search of is — not the application of the word to 
a thing incapable of literal destruction (in an ordinary 
way) — but such an application of it to human beings, 
who are capable of such destruction. That would be 
the only parallel of any value in the case. And 
that is not to be found. I ask you, then, to consider 
at present the usage of the word in the Old Testa- 
ment ; and in my next I shall put before you the 
same from the New. 

In opposition to the few unimportant passages 
from the Apocrypha, as given above, it would be 
easy to set down a host in which the word ajroXXvfii 
is used exactly as throughout the Septuagint. But 
this would be almost as superfluous as it would be 
easy ; and I reserve for a future letter (see xiii) some 
important references to that collection of Jewish 
writings. 
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For the present I shall add that, though it would 
be quite unnecessary to prove the use of avoXXv/u in 
ordinary Greek writers, in the sense that I am con- 
tending for in Scripture, it is not out of place to 
mention that this is the expression regulariy em- 
ployed by Plato, when discussing this v^ question 
of the ' perishing' of the ' soul* That the soul cannot 
'perish' Plato is constantly affirming. That it can 
' perish,' our Master, using the same terms, as posi- 
tively declares, and with that authority which was 
peculiar to Himself. Thus was the Greek reader of 
the New Testament not only familiar with the word 
in this its natural sense, but with this particular 
train of thought in connection with it.® We shall 
have to notice from the same source a similar appli- 
cation of the important word oXc^/jw, when speaking 
of 'destruction.' 

8 See Plat. Phaed. sections 29, 36, 37, ^5, 
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LETTEE IV. 

THE WORD airoXXv/tti (DESTROY, LOSE, PERISH) IN 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Let us now consider, with all possible care, the usage 
of this word in the New Testament; and then we 
may see what room there is for attributing to it either 
ambiguity of meaning, or any important variety of 
application. In order to a complete view of the 
subject, I shall set down every instance in which the 
original word occurs. 

MATTHEW. 

"Herod will seek the young child to destroy it." 
(ii. 13.) 

" It is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
perish (aTroXrjrai), and not that thy whole body be 
cast into hell.'' (v. 29, 30.) 
, " Lord, save us : we perish." (viii. 25.) 

" The bottles perish." (ix. 17.) 

" The lost sheep of the house of Israel." (x. 6.) 

" Fear not them which kiU the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him that is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell." (x. 28.) 
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" He that findeth his life shall lose (djroXco-ct) it ; 
and he that loseth (airokAaas) his life for my sake 
shaU find it." (x. 39.) 

" He shall in no wise lose his reward." (x. 42.) 

"Consulted how they might destroy Him." (xii. 
14.) 

" The lost sheep of the house of Israel" (xv. 24.) 

" Whosoever shall save his life shall lose (diroX^o-ct) 
it ; and whosoever shall lose (avokiarl) his life for my 
sake shall find it. For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose (^yftio)^) his 
own soul ? " (xvL 25, 26.) 

" The Son of man is come to save that which was 
lost (diroAcoXoff). ... It is not the will of your Father 
in heaven, that one of these little ones should petisk 
{S.wSXrjraiy (xviii. 11, 14) 

"He will miserably destroy those wicked men." 
(xxi. 41.) 

"He sent forth His armies, and destroyed those 
murderers." (xxii 7.) 

"All that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword." (xxvL 52.) 

" To ask for Barabbas, and destroy Jesus." (xxvii. 
20.) 

MARE. 

"Art thou come to destroy us ? " (L 24) 
" The bottles perish," (ii. 22.) 
" They took counsel how they might destroy Him." 
(iii. 6.) 
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"Master, carest thou not that we perish i" (iv. 38.) 
"Whosoever chooses to save (a-wmi) his life shall 

lose (aTToXco-ct) it ; but whosoever shall lose his life for 

my sake and the gospel's, the same shall save it." 

(viii. 35.) 

" It hath cast him into the fire and water to destroy 

him." (ix. 22.) 

" He shall not lose his reward." (ix. 41.) 

"They sought how they might destroy Him." 

(xi. 18.) 

"He will miserably destroy those wicked men." 

(xii. 29.) 

LUKE. 

" The bottles pmsk" (v. 37.) 

" Is it lawful to save life or to destroy ?" (vL 9.) 

" Master, we perish" (viiL 24.) 

" What is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose himself (airakea-as cavrov), or be cast 
away ?" (^yfuw^ay.) (ix. 24 [as Matt, xvi 25] 25.) 

"The Son of man is come not to destroy men's 
lives, but to save them." (ix. 56.) 

" Zecharias which perished between the altar and 
the temple." (xi. 51.) 

"Ye shall all likewise perish" (aTroXcwr^c). (xiii. 
3,5.) 

" It cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jeru- 
salem." (xiii 33.) 

" If he lose one of them." (xv. 4.) 

" Go after the lost till he find it." (xv. 4.) 
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" My sheep which was losC (xv. 6.) 

" If she lose one piece." (xv. 8.) 

" My piece which I had losC (xv. 9.) 

''1 perish (dTroXXv/tat) with hunger." (xv. 17.) 

" Was lost and is found." (xv. 24) 

" The flood destroyed them all." (xvii. 27.) 

" It rained fire, &c., and destroyed them aU." 

(xvii 29.) 
"Whosoever shall seek to save (o-okrat) his life 

shall lose {airoXeaei) it ; and whosoever shall lose 

{diroXiari) it shall preserve it (fcooyonyo-ct)." (xvii 33.) 
" To save that which was lostJ' (xix. 10.) 
" They sought to destroy Him. (xix. 47.) 
"He shall come and destroy these husbandmen." 

(xx. 16.) 

" There shall not an hair of your head perish'' 

(xxi. 18.) 

JOHN. 

"That whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish {airoX.Tjrai), but should have everlasting life." 
(iii. 15, 16.) 

" Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost.'' 
(vi. 12.) 

"The meat which perisheth." (vi. 27.) 

" That of all which He hath given me, I should 
lose (dTToXco-o)) nothing." (vi. 39.) 

" To steal, and to kill, and to destroy," (x. 10.) 

" They shall never perish {airohovrai), neither shall 
any man pluck them out of my hand." (x. 28.) 
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" Expedient that one die, and that the whole nation 
perish not." (xi. 50.) 

" He that loveth his life shall lose (airokia-ei) it; and 
he that hateth it shall keep (<^vXa^i) it unto life 
eternal." (xii. 25.) 

"Those that thou gavest nie I have kept, and none 
of them is lost but the son of perdition" (xvii. 12.) 

"Expedient that one should die [perish] for the 
people." (xviii. 14) 

" Let these go their way : that the saying might 
be fulfilled which He spake, * Of those that thou 
hast given me I have lost none/" (xviii 8, 9.) 

Let me just ask you, before proceeding, to take 
any of the principal texts in which 'destroy,' 'perish,* 
or 'lose' occurs — such as Matt. x. 28 ; xvi. 25 ; Mark 
viii. 35; Luke ix. 24; xiii. 3; John iii. 16, — and 
compare the use of the same word throughout the 
gospels. 

Thus, taking the word 'destroy;* why should it 
not mean — ' to put an end to ' in Matt. x. 28, as in 
all the other places where it occurs ? These are 
Matt. iL 13; xii. 14; xxi. 41; xxii. 7; xxvii. 20; 
Mark i. 24; iii. 6; ix. 22; xi. 18; xii. 9; Luke vi. 
9 ; ix. 56 ;^ xvii. 27, 29 ; xix. 47 ; xx. 16 ; John x. 10. 

Will any one, then, venture to say — True, Herod 

^ AUowing this to be an interpolation, it is stiU worthy of 
being referred to as a very ancient instance of the use of the 
language in question. 
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sought to 'put an end to' the young child; — the 
Jews plotted to 'put an end to' Jesus; — Jesus 
spoke of ' putting an end ' to the wicked husband- 
men ; — He asked whether it was lawful to save life 
or ' to put an end ' to it ; — we read of the demoniac 
as cast into the fire, and into the water, to ' put an 
end to him;' of the flood in Noah's time, and the fire 
in Lot's, as 'putting an end to the evil-doers;' and of 
the thief as coming to kill and ' put an end to ' the 
sheep ; — but, when the same speaker uses the same 
word in regard to the divine action upon the impeni- 
tent soul. He does not mean this at aU ! Nothing, 
in short, can be further from his meaning, or more 
abhorrent to his mind ;— nor can any doctrine be 
more shocking now than this one! No, we must 
give the word quite another meaning here! 'De- 
stroy,' in this place, does not mean to ' put an end 
to;' but to inflict misery without end! Nor can we 
rest with giving to the word this peculiar meaning in 
this one place in so far as it refers to the soul; — we 
must give it the same peculiar meaning in the same 
place, when applied to the lody — becaiise the place 
is hell, and the body which is to be there destroyed 
has an associate in the soul! Will any one, I ask, 
venture thus to reason ? 

Or why should not 'lose* in Matt. xvi. 25 mean, 
to ' cease to have,' as in Matt. x. 39, 42 ; Mark ix. 41 ; 
Luke XV. 4, 8, 9, 24; John vl 12, 39 ; xvii. 12 ; xviii. 9 ? 
Can you be quite comfortable in maintaining that the 
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}lfvxi of man is oBdvarosi and therefore cannot cease to 
be possessed, in the face of our Master so solemnly 
declaring that a man may lose it ? 

Again, why should not perish in Luke xiii. 3; John 
iiL 16; x. 28, mean to ' come to an end/ as in Matt. 
V. 29, 30; viiL 25; ix. 17; Mark ii. 22; iv. 38; Luke 
V. 37; viiL 24; xL 51; xiii. 33; xv. 17; xxi. 18; John 
vl27; xi. 50; xviii. 14? 

I press these questions upon you. I remind you 
that, in considering the cases to be tested, and the 
cases for testing them, you are dealing with the same 
writers, and the same writings. And I ask whether 
you are warranted in departing from the otherwise 
invariable meaning of a word, because in certain 
cases that word is applied to the destiny of the soul ? 

We may now proceed with the list. 



" Judas of Galilee perished, and his followers were 
dispersed." (Acts v. 37.) 

" As many as have sinned without law shall also 
perish without law." (Rom. ii. 12.) 

^'Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ 
died." (xiv. 15.) 

" The preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness." (1 Cor. i. 18.) 

" I will destroy the wisdom of the wise." (i 19.) 

" Through thy knowledge shall thy weak brother 
perish V* (viii. 11.) 

£ 
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" Were destroyed of serpents." (x. 9.) 

" Were destroyed of the destroyer." (x. 10.) 

"Then they that are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished (dTrwAorro)." (v. 18.) 

"A sweet savour in them that perish (aTroXXvficyois)'* 
(2 Cor. ii. 15.) 

" It is hid to them that are lost" (perish), (iv. 3.) 

" Cast down, but not destroyed** (iv. 9.) 

"All deceivableness of unrighteousness in them 
that perish:* (2 Thess. ii. 10.) 

"They [the heavens] shoU perish" (Heb. i. 11.) 

" The grace of the fashion of it perisheth" (James 
i. 11.) 

" One Lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy" 
(iv. 12.) 

Gold thsit perisheth" (1 Peter i. 7.) 

" Being overflowed with water, perished" (2 Peter 
(iii. 6.) 

*'N"ot willing that any should perish (airokia-Oai),'* 
(iii. 9.) 

" Look to yourselves, that we lose not those things 
we have wrought." (2 John 8.) 

" Having saved the people, He destroyed them that 
believed not." (Jude 5.) 

"Have perished in the gainsaying of Korah." 
(Jude 11.) 

Now I know not what impression this list may 
make on you. For my part, I a.m unable to resist 
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the conclusion that the word Uose, in the passages 
now in question, means, as elsewhere, to 'cease to 
have;' that 'perish' means to 'cease to be;' and 
that 'destroy' means to 'cause to perish,' or 'put an 
end to' — there being very commonly, though of 
course not necessarily, associated with the two last 
the idea of a process by which the end of the thing 
has been brought about.' 

If now you ask whether, by all this, I mean 
* annihilation' — I answer, Of annihilation I know 
nothing as regards mind, any more than as regards 
matter. I only take what the Scripture teaches me 
of 'destroying' and 'perishing;'— as when Herod is 
said to seek after the child to destroy it ; or, as when 
they that take the sword are said to perish by the 
sword. Nor do I think it fair to substitute the word 
'annihilation' for 'destruction,' and then impute to 
us that as our belief. ' Destruction' is the Scriptural 
word; why, then, not keep to it? Have we any 
reason to dislike it ? Besides, the two ideas are far 
from beiDg equivalent. A thing is 'destroyed' when 
its condition is so changed that it has ceased to be 
the organized being or thing that it formerly was. 
But, knowing nothing about its substance, we cannot 
say that it has been annihilated. Besides which, 
the word 'destroy' leaves ample room for the period 
or process of dissolution — if it does not even sug- 

' The same suggestion of the process as hinted at in these words 
appears in the original dTroWv/it ; and also in deatruere and perire. 

B 2 
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gest it; while 'annihilate* would suggest something 
different from the reality. Thus, if we are told — a 
thunderbolt annihilated the boat, and the hurricane 
destroyed the ship — we at once understand the dif- 
ference. The two things have been equally brought 
to an end ; — and that in a way which the expressions 
employed at once suggest, even although no real 
annihilation has taken place in the one case any 
more than in the other. 

Thus, again, if asked, whether by 'perishing' I 
mean an instantaneous 'ceasing to be' — I need hardly 
say that I mean nothing of the kind. Or a painless ? 
Neither do I mean that. I mean simply perishing — 
whatever the time, or the suffering which it may 
involve — or which (according to any other divine 
intimation) may be associated with it 'Perishing' 
of body may be a very lengthened and a very pain- 
ful process. So may the 'perishing' of the soul be. 
The very mention of it, in fact, is so awful as to 
arouse a horror such as no other calamity can excite. 
And thus I answer an objection which I am sure is 
too shallow to come from you. It is this — " So, then, 
you make the punishment to mean two entirely dif- 
ferent things — namely, 'perishing' as the real end^ 
and something which is not 'perishin^g* as the pre- 
cursor to it — and all this as coming under the one 
term." Such a style of argument may be striking, 
but it is not thoughtful. I object as much as any- 
one to making the word mean two different things. 
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I take it in its one simple sense — at its one recog- 
nised value. And, so taking it, I say that, of itself— 
even were there nothing worse associated with it — it 
would be something unutterably awful as the lot of 
a human sotd. But, besides this, I look to see what 
are the circumstmices anywhere detailed in Scripture 
as connected with this perishiug — then, all that 
together is the sum of our knowledge on this awful 
subject. Such is the perdition that I believe in. 
For when do we attach any other meaning to the 
term ? Hearing, for example, that anyone has perished, 
we conclude that he has ceased to be. Asking how 
he perished, we are told perhaps — By hunger, or 
thirst. How he must have suffered! we say. Or, 
he was tortured in a dungeon for half a lifetime. 
What an agony! And yet he has perished; and 
such— aU the circumstances combmed— is the mean- 
ing of the announcement. 
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LETTER V. 

THE WORD diroXXv/u (DESTROY, LOSE, PERISH) IN 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I AM anxious now to draw your attention to some 
poiats of importance in connection with the above 
catalogue of passages. 

(1.) You will at once perceive how many of the 
instances refer to material things of the most common, 
patent kind, and how familiar to Jewish ears the 
word 'perish' is thus shown to have been. When 
we find then the same word as so understood applied 
to the soul, what are we to infer ? that it means, or 
may mean, something entirely different ? But why ? 
Soul is, of course, entirely different from matter. 
Therefore, by all means, let there be a corresponding 
difference in the perishing of the two ; that is, in the 
mode or the character of it. But still it must be a 
true perishing, not another sort of calamity, much 
less an entirely contrary thing called by that name. 
The mode of coming to an end may in the two cases 
differ extremely. But in each case, if the language 
is to be clear, certain, descriptive, it surely behoves 
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us to believe that the thing affirmed really takes place. 
Else, why use the word at all ? Am I told that the 
meaning must difiFer, even to the eostent argued for, 
according as the word is applied to a perishable or an 
imperishable substance ? True, if it were so applied; 
but I am not prepared for such uncertainty of sound 
and confusion in the word of God. If I find the 
expression applied to anything, I am bound, for that 
very reason — unless I know for certain to the con- 
trary — to believe that the word in its natural sense 
is really applicable ; or, which amounts to the same, 
that the thing spoken of is perishable. For if the 
soul, for example, be a thing never to perish, in the 
natural sense of the word, why use the word in a 
way which so directly suggests that sense ? Why 
say that it is to perish, when there is no reference at 
all to the soul itself as ever coming to an end, but 
only to its happiness or well being ? this again being 
understood as equivalent to the assertion, that the 
soul, instead of really perishing, is to continue ex- 
istent in endless misery. Why not at once use an 
expression — and there are many that would suit — 
plainly indicating the endless misery which is to be, 
instead of inevitably suggesting a 'passing away' 
which is never to be ? 

In answer to this it may be said, that — considering 
how distinctly the unsaved soul is elsewhere sen- 
tenced to everlasting fire — the perishing threatened 
in other places cannot be anything else than endless 
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suflfering. Yes ; but (reserving for the right place the 
consideration of this) it must be observed here, that 
everything of that sort was spoken in connection with 
the constant declarations about the ' perishing,' and 
much of it after these declarations had been made. 
I am constrained, in short — and I confess that nothing 
less than this can satisfy me — to take each class of 
expressions at its true and full value. Whoever asks 
for the strict meaning of 'everlasting,' I am ready 
for my part to grant it ; and I only ask in return for 
an equally strict meaning of the vital word * perish.' 
It would be serious indeed to find any appearance of 
conflict between the expressions in question. Before, 
however, assuming or suspecting this, I should surely 
review my own view of any other assertions supposed 
to bear upon the case, in order to see whether they 
really do teach that the soul as such is imperishable. 
And no such assertion can I find. 

(2.) Various of the cases in the list refer to human 
beings as such, in regard to natural life; and there 
the same meaning comes out as when the 'perishing' 
is predicated of things purely material. 

(3.) In other cases we have matters that are en- 
tirely spiritual, described under the Jigure of natural 
perishing. The language, of course, in the figurative 
or parabolic part, has its literal, obvious sense. But 
where would be the correspondence between the 
illustration and the thing illustrated, if the * perish- 
ing' as regards the latter, wanted entirely that 
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which constitutes its whole meaning as regards the 
former? Thus e.g. the prodigal — as a starving 
youth — says, I perish (i.e. my life is going away 
from me) with hunger. But is not this a portrait of 
a 'perishing* sinner? Is it not in this sense that 
we are to understand the case, and danger, and end 
(whenever, and by whatever process that may 
happen) of such a one ? So we have the lost sheep, 
the lost silver, and the lost son — objects which the 
shepherd, the woman, and the father ceased for a 
time to have — all illustrating the condition of the 
lost souL Is there no correspondence, then, between 
the view of the ' lost ' in the two pictures ? 

Some writer, indeed, thoughtlessly objects here 
that ' lost ' cannot mean ' ceasing to be,* because the 
lost sheep does not cease to he! I am not aware 
of anyone saying that it does. To ' lose ' means ' to 
cecise to have;* — a lost sheep being, as has just been 
said, one which the shepherd has ceased to have. 
And all that I urge from the use of such expressions 
is, that to * lose ' the soul equally means to cease to 
have it 

Nor is it more to the purpose to quote the use of 
*lost,' as when we say of some unfortunate person, 
' He is a lost man.* That is only a loose, figurative 
style of speech, such as any word is liable to — and 
which has nothing in common with the correctly de- 
clarative or solemnly judicial style of our passages. 

Again, when it is said, " They shaU never perish *' 
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— is it not plainly meant, as sheep perish ? When 
we read, " The thief cometh not l?ut for to steal, and 
to kill, and to destroy " — are we not to understand 
that we have to guard against a destruction really 
akin to this ? 

Allow me here a few words on some of the pass- 
ages which illustrate the same principle. 

Matt. V. 29. " It is profitable for thee that one of 
thy members perish!* Here is a figure from bodily 
amputation. The lesson, of course, is that we are to 
put away, and thus cease to have, some evil thing ; — 
the object being to preserve the whole man from 
being cast into hell, and perishing there. Will not 
such p&irishing, then, be akin to the * perishing * in the 
figure ? 

Matt. xviiL 14 "Even so it is not the will of your 
Father that one of these little ones should perish.'* 
But how perish ? Of course, like the sheep in the 
illustration, which would perish without the shep- 
herd's care. 

XXL 41. "He will miserably destroy those hus- 
bandmen," &c. Here we have a solemn view of a 
spiritual judgment wrapped up in the parable of a 
natural. But — according to the principle which 
obtains in all such cases — ^these two things will diflfer 
no otherwise than just as spiritual matters must 
differ from natural; — ^namely, in the mode and cir- 
cumstances of a destruction which must mean the 
same hind of thing in either case. 
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(4) We have cases in which the comparison is 
fiilly drawn out between 'perishing' in the natural 
and the spiritiwl sense. 

Luke xiii 3, 5. The tower of Siloam and the 
sword of Pilate having destroyed their victims, the 
lesson drawn from these two calamities is — " Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish!* 

In Matt. X. 28 the disciples are told not to fear 
them who can only kill the body; but to fear Him 
who is able to destroy both body and soul in hell. 
The one is unspeakably more dreadful than the 
other; but the idea is surely this, that tJie entire man, 
body and soul, will then be destroyed in the genuine 
sense of the term — the only sense in which 'destroying' 
can to any purpose be compared with ' killing.' 

(5.) I must also ask your attention to a class of 
passages remarkable for the contra^ which they em- 
body, and which seem to me absolutely decisive of 
the whole question. I aUude to Matt. x. 39 ; xvi. 
25, 26 ; Mark viii. 35,; Luke ix. 24, 25 ; xvii. 33 ; 
John xii. 25. 

Just take them in order, and see what they teach. 
I assume that they all point to something beyond 
merely temporal interests. 

" He that findeth (eupwv) his life shall lose (dTroXco-ct) 
it" (Matt. X. 39.) Now two things would naturally 
determine the meaning here; namely, the sense of 
the' word ' lose,' and the contrast with ' find.' But 
what shall we say when we have not only the two 
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parts of the assertion thus contrasted, but the entire 
assertion itself contiusted with another; namely, 
" He that loseth (airokiaras) his life for my sake shall 
find (cup^o-ft) it." For surely the ' losing ' here is of 
the same sort as the 'losing' already spoken of, 
being plainly intended as a measure of it; and in 
whatever way any one may come to lose his soul or 
life jvdidally, there certainly is no sort of ' losing * 
which a man can choose, as here,, except a putting 
away, so as no rrwre to have. Even this may be 
painful enough; but as to the meaning and result 
there can be no question. 

"Whosoever desires to save (o-okrcu) his life [or 
soul] shall lose (a7roA.€<r€t) it; and whosoever shall 
lose (ajToXiarQ) his life [soul] for my sake shall find 
it" (cvpiyo-a). (Matt. xvi. 25.) Here we have the 
double assertion of the previous passage repeated, 
with the difference in the first member of ' save ' 
instead of 'find,* as the contrast to 'lose.' What 
follows throws further light upon the sense in which 
'lose' is to be taken, by introducing a new expression 
for that idea, and contrasting it with ' gain.' " What 
is a man profited, if he gain (iccpSiycny) the whole 
world, and lose (tyftio)^) his own soul ?" But now, 
whatever variety of meaning may be attached to the 
ordinary word ' lose,' can you plead any such variety 
in regard to irffuwo, the simple opposite of iccpSaiVo) — 
the one signifying to 'gain,' or 'come to have;' 'the 
other to ' lose,' or ' cease to have ;' and this as an exact 
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equivalent to dwoXXv^it in the previous verse ? Can 
there be any more doubt, in short, as to the meaning 
of the words, and the force of the contrast here, than 
when Paul uses the same expressions to exhibit his 
losing of all things and gaining of Christ ? " What 
things were gain {K€p&rf) to me, those I counted loss 
(£i7fua) for Christ. Yea, and I count all things but. 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ ; 
for whom I suffered the loss of all things (i&rjfiua^rjv), 
that I might mn (KcpSiJcrw) Christ." (PhiL iii. 7, 8.) 

Mark viii. 35, and Luke ix. 24, give us the same 
double contrast again, retaining the words 'save' 
and 'lose' (airoXXvfxi) in both branches. The 36th 
verse in Mark exactly repeats the question in Mat- 
thew, as to the ' gaining ' (Kcp&uvo)) of the world and 
' losing ' {irffuod}) of the soul ; while the 25th verse in 
Luke, instead of the expression " lose his soul," has 
"lose himself" (eavTov airoXAaas), adding as the equi- 
valent to this rf irjfjLUi>0€U. 

Luke xvii. 33 differs only from some of the other 
passages by furnishing another opposite to dTroXXvfii 
— "Whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve, or 
procure, life to it " (fcooyoviTcrci). And we shall have 
still another contrast to airoXXyfii. in this verse, if we 
accept the very probable reading of irtpnroiriarOai 
instead of aokrai — " Whosoever shall seek to get pos- 
session of his life shall lose it." 

" He that loveth his life shall lose it " (a^roXcW) 
(i.e. he that is determined to keep his self-life shall 
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not keep it); "and he that hateth his life in this 
world" (i.6. he that is determined to put away his 
self-life) "shall keep it" (</>vXaf€t) (shall truly preserve 
and enjoy it in every good sense) "unto life eternal." 
(John xii. 25.) 

Now these passages undoubtedly point to the true 
character of Christian virtue (the losing one's own 
self-life), together with the opposite evil of un- 
christian self-seeking; and they as plainly point to 
the real life which is to follow the moral dying, and 
the real death which is to follow the natural living 
respectively. That death is expressed by the terms 

aTToXccrat kavrov, or t^ ^h0CP^> ^^^ ^'qynmOrp^tu, 

. The following may be taken as a summary of 
what has now been said : — 

1. The meaning of airoKkvyn. distinctly appears 
from constant usage of a very unequivocal kind. 

2. The same meaning comes out in the employ- 
ment, as an equivalent, of the very plain word irjfiiwa. 

3. We find the term applied to man's free choice, 
in immediate connection with the employment of it 
to express the involuntary result of God's judgment 
upon man. 

4. The same usage is very fully confirmed by the 
employment, in the way of contrast, of the five 
words, ' find,' ' gain,' ' keep,' ' save,' and ' make alive ;' 
or six, if we accept the reading mentioned above for 
Luke xvii. 33, namely, 'get possession of.'^ 

^ 'Ev^(ffx», xaghoJva/, ^vKAaaa/f adt^, ^uoyovio;, and ingiirotou/jieu. 
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Once more, let me ask you to observe, in regard 
to the word dwoAAvfti, that, while in the sense of 
' destroy ' it may, if the Bible be searched through, 
present some variety of meaning (though not such 
as in the least to affect our conclusion) — it has, so 
far as I am aware, in the equally important sense of 
' lose,' a meaning altogether invariable. For, though 
it is easy for some to put aside the whole argu- 
ment from this source, on the ground that a 'lost 
sheep' is not annihilated — it never can be easy to 
answer the fact that a lost thing is always one which 
the owner has ceased to have. 

Such is the teaching of our Lord in these passages, 
as to the ^oss' or 'perishing' of the soul of man. 
And did you ever think of the bearing on our sub- 
ject of those other passages in which He speaks of 
Himself as Twt losing souls? For what sense can 
' lose,' when thus used have, but just ' ceasing to pos- 
sess'? And have we any right to say that the 
meaning is entirely, yes infinitely different, when 
the same language is applied to a man in regard to 
his own souU^BLS different, in short, as ^ceasing to 
have ' is from ' continuing to have in a state of endless 
misery'? 

If there be, then, in all the New Testament any 
word of which the meaning is more distinctly fixed 
than the word dTroAAvfti — whether by ancient and 
constant usage ; — by great variety of verbal connec- 
tion; — or by illustrations both numerous and decisive. 
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I must confess my ignorance of it. Nor can I recall 
any other word expressive of an important revealed 
truth, with as much evidence in favour of one clear, 
definite sense. You will not wonder, then, if, out of 
simple loyalty to my Master, I feel absolutely in- 
capable of resisting such evidence. You may not 
even wonder, if I add that I can well suppose the 
Master marvelling, as of old, at the slowness of His 
disciples now to believe what He and His apostles so 
plainly taught ; and, instead of that, attributing to 
Him a doctrine as foreign from His teaching as it is 
fearful in theirs ; — a doctrine which, if unscriptural, 
gives a view radically and dangerously false of the 
character and government of God 
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LETTEE VI. 

THE WORD 'PERISH* IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

As I am sure you desire to have the whole subject 
fairly before you, I offer no apology for continuing 
these observations upon a word so important in our 
Christianity. 

Eom. ii. 12. "They that have sinned without 
law shall also pei'ish without law." Such shall be 
the judgment of the heathen. They are not saved, 
for they knew not the Saviour, (x. 12-15.) But 
having sinned, they must receive according to their 
works. Considering, however, that they knew so 
little of their Lord's will, "they shall be beaten 
with few stripes." (Luke xii. 48.) "They perish;" 
and in such an end we can see ample room for the 
carrying out of such a sentence. But how the suf- 
ferings of a soul — during ages upon ages, beyond 
calculation or conception, on and on, to and through 
an actual literal eternity — ^how anything like this — 
infinitely awful as everything of the kind must ever 
be — should be described as the receiving of " few 
stripes," I, for one, can make no attempt to imagine. 

And will you call to mind how the apostle takes 
even the heathen conscience to witness as to the 

F 
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rectitude of the Divine dealing, in the infliction of 
the punishment of which he speaks, "Who know- 
ing" — he had just said — "the judgment of God, 
that they who do such things are worthy of deaths 
Did he mean, then, such a death— or anything ap- 
proaching to such a death — as that implied in the 
doctrine that to 'perish' is to continue existent in 
eternal woe ? Did he mean to say that the heathen 
knew themselves to be worthy of this ? 

Will you also take into account — as was particularly 
noted in the second letter — ^how the apostle, just 
before thus speaking of the sentence of the heathen, 
had described the road which must be taken by 
all who would attain to " glory, honour, and immor^ 
talityr 

1 Cor. i. 18. "The preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish foolishness." The same word had been 
used in the previous verse to express ' destroy ' in 
the ordinary sense, — " I will destroy the wisdom of 
the wise." And it is so used again in chap. x. 9, 
10, "Destroyed of serpents;" "Destroyed of the 
destroyer." To which we may add the words for- 
merly considered, "They that have fallen asleep in 
Christ are jperishedy (xv. 18.) 

2 Cor. ii. 15. "We are a sweet savour of Christ, 
in them that are saved, and in them that periskj' 
Here, again, the natural sense of the word, and the 
triumphal scene presented by the writer, point to 
the same conclusion. For the procession of cap- 
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tives was literally made up of the saved and the 
perishing, 

2 Cor. iv. 3. "Our gospel is hid to them that 
perish!* Six verses lower down, the same word is 
used to express 'destroyed ' in the ordinary sense, — 
" Cast down, but not destroyed." 

James iv. 11. "There is one Lawgiver who is 
able to save and to destroy,'* The same epistle uses 
the word to express the ' perishing ' of the grass be- 
fore the sun. (i. 11.) 

2 Pet. iii. 9. " Not willing that any should perish!* 
The writer had just used the word (v, 6) of the 
perishing of the old world by the flood, and had also 
spoken of " gold that perisheth." (1 Pet. i. 7.) 

Jude {v. 11) speaks of the sinners of his day as 
" having perished in the gainsaying of Korah." But 
the 'perishing' of Korah was a complete passing 
away of him and his company. The same is signi- 
fied by another application of the word in the same 
epistle (v. 5.) " I will therefore put you in remem- 
brance, though ye once knew this, how that the Lord, 
having saved the people out of the land of Egypt, 
afterward destroyed them that believed not." 

Thus is the word used in the epistles regarding 
the final doom of the unsaved. You will judge 
what weight is to be attached to the various con- 
nections in which, as we have seen, the word stands 
in the passage quoted.^ And you will also judge 

^ Only one case is omitted in the above remarks, viz., 2 Thess. 

F 2* 
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of the value of such a view as the one given by 
Schleusner in his New Testament lexicon. I refer 
to it, because I know not anything stronger that can 
be said on the subject. After giving the ordinary 
sense, he adds as another meaning, — " Miserum 
reddo; poenis afiBcio; molestiam ac indignationem 
creo alicui." ' 

Now, this is formidable enough when given as a 
meaning of the word. Still it is very far short of 
endless suffering. The passages that he quotes as 
coming under this sense are Matt. x. 28 ; xviii. 14 ; 
John iii. 15, 16 ; Eom. ii. 12. And what think you 
may be the amount of reason or authority as given 
by him for such a view ? Because, in Rom. xiv. 15, 
the expression, " Destroy not with thy meat," occurs 
after, " If thy brother be grieved with thy meat" — 
thus showing an analogy between ' destroying ' and 
'grieving!' Again, because in 1 Cor. viii. 11, 13, 
' perish ' and ' scandalize ' are interchanged ! You 
will have some difficulty, I fancy, in laying hold of 
such arguments. Meanwhile, I almost think you 
will feel there is more weight in the expressions 
which furnish an opposite, or an equivalent to the 
word ttTToAAv/Ltt, as given in those passages of the gos- 
pels already discussed, where the loss of the soul, in 
the full sense, is the direct subject of discourse. It 

ii. 10; there being no use of the word in the context to throw 
light upon the sense. 

* I make miserable; inflict pimishment; cause trouble and yexa- 
tion to any one. 
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is not from texts such as those quoted by Schleusner 
that we can expect to learn much on that solemn 
theme. In fact, if we take the word as meaning its 
utmost in these two places, we must learn what that 
utmost is from those other places which professedly 
announce it. To follow the converae method would 
be decidedly weak. Who, in fact, that opposes us 
in regard to the meaning of 'destruction' would 
venture, with his eyes open, to build his view of it 
upon the texts now quoted ? Who would venture 
to say that such texts are better fitted to teach us 
what ' destroy ' means than those in which the great 
truth regarding punishment is professedly stated? 
And yet some reviewer has just been writing to this 
effect. For he has said that if ' destroy ' may in any 
place mean to ' trouble,' or ' afBict,* why not in any 
other place ? But he certainly did not write this 
with his eyes open. He did not see what an ap- 
palling principle he was putting forward ; and what 
havoc he was inviting, whether in regard to human 
thought, or Divine revelation. For, on the same 
ground, he might say. If any of the prime words 
in the decalogue have in any place some inferior 
meaning, why not there also ? Or, if such words 
as' faith,' 'grace,' 'justify,' can mean, in any place, 
anything less than we should fairly take them to 
mean in Paul's epistles, why not there also ? Excuse 
me for pressing a point so simple. And yet I am 
much mistaken if anything better can be said 
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against our taking in its natural sense the important 
word now before us in the great passages under 
consideration. 

Once more, the same lexicon adds, under this 
assumed sense, 1 Cor. xv. 18, saying — ATroiXoKro, ''jam 
%7ifelici8simi sunt, actum est de illis"^ How little 
this can prove any contimutnce of a state of suffering 
you will see at once. And, beyond these three cases, 
no authority is ventured on for the meaning, 'to 
make miserable' — except it be a reference to the 
texts from the book of Ecclesiasticus, given at the 
end of the list in Letter III., and to which you will 
perhaps refer now. I am afraid I weary you with such 
details. But they are not without their significance, 
if they help to show how little can really be said in 
support of a view which, if unfounded, must be 
hurtful in the extreme.* 

I now conclude this statement with a reference to 
the greatest, as we may take it, of all the passages 

' They are now most miserable, it is all over with them. 

^ The following is a sample of the way in which the ablest men 
can satisfy themselves in these loose interpretations of the word 
* perish.' Archbishop Tillotson, who is considered to have handled 
the subject (Ser. xxxv.) in a very satisfactory and thorough manner, 
thus dismisses this point — ** Nothing is more common in most 
languages, than by * perishing ' to express a person's being un- 
done and made very miserable. As in that known passage in 
Tiberius, his letter to the Roman senate, — * Let all the gods and 
goddesses destroy me worse than at this very time I feel myself 
to * perish ; ' " — in which saying the words * destroy * and * perish * 
are both of them used to express the miserable anguish and tor- 
ment which at that time he felt in his mind, as Tacitus tells us at 
large." 
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in which the word 'perish' occurs: — "As Moses 
lifted up the serpent," &c. Now, observe, I beg you, 
how all this was designed to tell on Nicodemus. 
The Pharisee comes to Jesus believing that, if any 
class of men were sure to enter the kingdom of 
Grod, it was the one to which he belonged. On the 
other hand, Jesus tells him that, without a new 
birth, no man on earth could enter that kingdom; 
adding the suggestive thought — " That which is bom 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which is bom of the 
Spirit is spirit." The Pharisee comes believing in a 
future state of protracted existence for all, with 
endless happiness for himself, and such like. Jesus 
meets this with the announcement that " Whosoever 
believeth on Him (and such only) should not perish, 
but have eternal life." This He asserts twice ; and 
I ask you to observe the connection in which the 
statement is made. Israel is perishing — palpably, 
visibly, perishing ; and from such a state is delivered 
by the lifting up of the brazen serpent. Even so 
" the Son of man is to be lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth on Him sfiould not 'p&m'h^ but should have 
everlasting life." Israel escapes perdition in a natural 
sense, and obtains temporal life by the one means ; 
we escape perdition in a spiritual sense, and obtain 
eternal life by the other means. What argument, now, 

» The iUustration of the word * perish,' as afforded hy this pass- 
age, will not he affected even if, with various M8S., we reject the 
word in r. 16; for the connection hetween 14 and 16 will still 
continue as hefore. 
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is it to say — as is constantly done — that, because the 
life is eternal, the contrary to it can be nothing less 
than a suffering which is equally endless ? Why so ? 
Is not the contrast perfect — and such is the whole 
of the argument here — between a life that is eternal 
and the loss of the soul for ever ? Who has a right 
to say that real propriety demands from any speaker 
a contrast different from this — ^yes, and one neither 
expressed nor suggested — and, I would say, not al- 
lowed by the words — and all because of some abso- 
lute necessity for it ? For where is such necessity ? 
Is not the contrast terrible enough between eternal 
life, on the one hand, and the perishing of a human 
soul, with aU the horrors attendant upon such a 
disaster, on the other ? 

And here, as in other cases, the context may, to 
some extent, help us. He that believes is "saved;" 
he "is not condemned;" "he hath everlasting life." 
" He that belie veth not is condemned already;" "he 
shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him." (John iii. 17, 18, 36.) Thus to ' be saved ' is to 
obtain life — and that, the only life which we read of 
God*s bestowing upon man as an everlasting posses- 
sion. To * perish ' is to be ' condemned ' to ihe loss 
of this life — and (under the pressure of the wrath 
which abides on the unbeliever) to experience the 
complete retribution due to him, on account of the 
darkness that was loved and the evil that was done. 
(John iii. 19-21.) 
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Does this seem to you a fair view or not of the 
instruction conveyed to us by this majestic passage ? 
And who will venture to say that such a redemption 
was unworthy of the Father's love and the Son's 
sacrifice — unless we introduce into it an element 
which we have not yet met with in the book of 
God ? Is not the human soul — when thus regarded 
— a thing of sufl&cient value ; and sin, with its at- 
tendant death, an evil of sufiBcient magnitude — to 
justify, in the view of the moral universe, the great 
transaction between the Father and the Son? By 
the use of what measuring-line shall we presume to 
conclude that sin and ruin, when thus regarded, did 
not afford a sufficient occasion for the Christian re- 
demption ? Be it that sin is an infinite evil — though 
I confess that the abstract argument for this moves 
me less than once it did — is not the everlasting loss 
of the soul an infinite evil too? And am I not, 
with that before me, in a position to respond, with 
my whole mind, and heart, and conscience, both to 
the demand of justice and the grant of love, when 
God spared not His own Son ? If the slain Lamb 
has, with His own blood, bought us for God, then 
our state, as unbought, was one of endless separation 
from God. And who has a right to tell us that that, 
as the penalty of sin, was an evil too small to justify 
the redeeming price ? 

Before dismissing this passage, let me remind you 
that there are some who endeavour to show the 
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reasonableness of ' perdition,* in the sense of ' endless 
suffering/ by representing it as the lot of those alone 
who wilfully put away the great salvation. Only 
thus, it seems, could they be comfortable in reflect- 
ing upon such a doom. I do not know whether this 
has ever been your view. If so, I ask you to observe 
that the perdition spoken of, as the doom from which 
the Saviour came to deliver, is plainly antecedent to 
the redemption provided. Nor can the 'perdition' 
from which the whole world required to be saved be 
any other (except in the case of the Jews) than that 
which the Apostle speaks of when he says — "As 
many as have sinned withmit law shall also perish 
without law." (Eom. ii. 12.) The perdition — ^in what- 
ever it may consist — will, of course, be greatly aggra- 
vated, in any case, by the rejection of the deliverance. 
But it is clear that the perdition^ of which Jesus 
speaks to Mcodemus, is that ruin of man which 
occasioned the demand for redemption — not a ruin 
occasioned by man's guilty rejection of the redemp- 
tion provided for him. It is plain that the world 
into which the Son of God came was a perishing 
world. And if, in addition to that, it was a world 
of beings naturally immortal — then were each and 
all of these immortals perishing, in the unquestion- 
able sense of being on the road to an eternity of 
suffering. Such is the issue to be fairly looked at 
by any one who considers that 'perdition' can mean 
nothing short of endless woe. 
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LETTER VII. 



DESTRUCTION. 



Having considered with some minuteness the word 
dTroAXv/it, as signifying to destroy, lose, perish, it is 
now fit that we take up the corresponding noun, in 
which, from its more contracted usage, if we do not 
find much to confirm, I am sure we shall find nothing 
to contradict the conclusion already come to. 

Let me note each case of its occurrence, adding 
anything that may aid us in our enquiry. 

"Broad is the way that leadeth to destruction,'' 
(Matt. vii. 13.) 

Here we have only the meaning of the word 
for our guidance, — except that, as we see, it is con- 
trasted simply with life in the next verse. 

"To what purpose is this waste?" (Matt. xxvi. 8 ; 
Mark xiv. 4) 

"Those that Thou gavest me I have kept, and 
none of them is lost " {i,e. by Christ Himself, as He 
says in xviii. 9), " but the son of perdition.** (John 
xvii. 12.) 

Now surely, when we find our Lord intimating 
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that He had lost Judas, it helps us to understand, 
if help were needed, in what sense Judas is called 
**the son of perdition!' 

The same view throws important light on the same 
expression as applied to another great transgressor 
— the man of sin. (2 Thess ii. 3.) Add to this the 
strong expressions so distinctly significant of utter 
destruction, in the simple and natural sense of that 
word, which fill up the prediction — "Whom the 
Lord shall consume (avaXaxrci) with the spirit of His 
mouth, and destroy (abolish, Karopyijorct, cf, Heb. ii. 14; 
2 Tim. i. 10) with the brightness of His coming." 
And this again will illustrate the meaning of the 
important expression of the context — " In them that 
jyerish, because they received not the love of the 
truth that they might be saved." (vv. 8, 10.) 

" Thy money perish with thee " (be for destruction, 
Acts viii. 20). It is plain what Peter means in 
regard to the money; and what else does he mean to 
intimate as to the end of the man ? 

"It is not the manner of the Eomans to deliver 
any man to destruction" (i.e, death, Acts xxv. 16). 

" The vessels of wrath fitted to destruction^ (Eom. 
ix. 22.) Now it may suit some minds to take every 
expression of God*s Word in the most awful sense 
possible, independently of everything that can ex- 
plain or modify. To other minds, surely as devout 
and loyal, it affords unutterable relief to see that 
' destruction ' in this solemn passage means destruc- 
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tion indeed, in the genuine sense of that terrible 
word — nothing less and nothing more. Nor will it 
hinder us in a correct appreciation of the apostle's 
meaning to remember that the view of ' destruction ' 
thus given by him is borrowed from the prophet's 
description of the potter's treatment of the marred 
clay. (Jer. xviiL 4-6.) 

" Which is to them an evident token of perdition, 
but to you of salvation." (Phil. i. 28.) He seems 
plainly to speak of what can be seen — as when an 
army in battle can gather, from the progress of the 
fight, a clear token of its own victory, and of the 
destruction of the foe. And this, again, will throw 
light upon Phil. iii. 19 : " Whose end is destmction" 
which, naturally and simply taken, surely signifies 
something very difierent from destruction, in the 
assumed sense of ' misery without end! 

"Many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in (plunge men into) destruction and perdition" 
(1 Tim. vi. 9.) Here, again, the figure of drowning 
points to the same result as the natural sense of the 
words {pXtOpov Kttl dTTwXctav) which are used to repre- 
sent the pool into which the rich are said to be 
plunged. 

" We are not of them that draw back unto perdi- 
tion." (Heb. X. 39.) Here, of course, there is nothing 
beyond the word to guide us. But this is only the 
half of the statement. Mark the other half — " but 
of thein that believe to the saving (the acquiring) of 
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the soul." The expression will be best understood by 
recalling our Lord's words in Luke xxL 18, " There 
shall not a hair of your head perish. By your en- 
durance ye shall acquire possession of your souls." It 
is not easy to regard this as meaning less than the 
winning of immortality. 

2 Peter iL 1-4. The word 'destruction' occurs 
some three or four times in these verses— the 
character of it seeming plainly to be something very 
speedy and complete — and certainly far more like to 
the simple sense of the word than to the application 
usually made of it. 

" The day of judgment and destrtiction of ungodly 
men." (2 Pet. iii. 7.) This destruction is compared 
to what came on Noah's generation ; and the fire of 
the future to the flood of the past. 

" They wrest the Scriptures to their own destruc- 
tion" (v. 16.) We see no special help to the meaning 
here — except that the same characters are compared 
in the next verse to thoughtless travellers snared by 
evil men, and falling into ruin. 

"The beast shall go into destruction" (Eev. xviL 
8, 11); — where the design surely is — as far as the 
natural picture, and therefore the meaning of the 
language goes — to represent the beast as coming to 
a miserable ending. 

So entirely does the usage of the word accord with 
the natural sense of it in these cases. 
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There is another word (oXcdpor) translated ' destruc- 
tion ' which we must not overlook. It is a stronger 
term, and seems to point more to the destroying pro- 
cess or agent, as dircjXcia more to the result Hence it 
is often used for * havoc/ 'carnage/ &c. And the 
two ideas are combined, as in Prov. L 26, where 
both the words are used.^ 

Is it not the same connection of thought when 
Paul says (1 Tim. vi 9) — " Lusts, which plunge men 
into destruction and perdition ?" (oX^Opw Kai dTroiXciav.) 
They destroy by their pernicious action; and thus 
bring their miserable victim to the loss of all, 

" To deliver to Satan for the destruction (pkeOpov) 
of the flesh that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus." (1 Cor. v. 5.) Whatever may be 
the fall import of this alarming announcement, it 
certainly implies some terrible process for destroying 
the flesh — ^that is, for putting an end, in one form or 
other, to its evil life — that the spirit may be saved. 

"Then sudden destruction cometh upon them" 
— the opposite of the "peace and safety" which 
they speak to themselves, — "as travail upon a woman 
with child/' out of which she, indeed, may come 
safely; but "they shall not escape," i.e. they shall 
certainly be destroyed. (1 Thess. v. 3.) Can there 
he any practical ambiguity in such language, or in 
that of the following chapter ? 

^ Or, as when Homer says, ' AirioXofiiO* alirhv oKiQgov (Od. A. 
489) ; '"BKauTOQ aviaXiTo Xvypif 6Xs0p^. {lb, T. 87.) 
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" Who shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord." (2 Thess. i. 9.) 
The question is still, of course' — what is destruction ? 
Can it be shewn to be anything short of the hringing 
of its subjects to an end ? Let this be done, if it can. 
Till then, we must regard the word ' everlasting ' as 
simply signifying that the 'destruction' announced 
is beyond remedy or recall — that it is, in a word, 
everlasting in its results And this, as far as I have 
any means of judging, was the only sense that the 
words oXtOpog auovtoff would bear to a Greek reader. 
The popular interpretation would be to him, I be- 
lieve, simply impossible, — the idea, namely, that the 
destruction of a person might mean, not the bringing 
of him to an end, but an act, continued or repeated 
throughout eternity, with a view to the destroying of 
the happiness and entire well-being of one whose 
own being was simply indesthictible. Such a thought 
would no more occur to a Greek, than it would to a Jew 
when reading the words which seem to have been in the 
apostle's mind — " As wax melteth before the fire, so 
let the wicked perish from the presence of the Lord." 
(Ps. Ixviii. 2.) Will you tell me, then, whether you 

' An interesting iUustration of the ancient usage of the lan- 
guage before us comes from an unexpected quarter. On the 
* Moabite stone ' are found these words — " Camos said, Now will I 
look upon him and his house ; and Israel perishes in eternal destruc^ 
Hon** Now certainly the Moabite god only engaged to do what 
his worshippers wished done ; and the utmost that they could wish 
was the natural or national extinction of their enemies. — See 
" Letter to the Times;' by Prof. Schlottmann, May 3rd, 1870. 
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think that a Thessalonian Christian, reading this 
passage in Patd, could have hesitated as to the 
meaning of oXc^poy, any more than he could have 
done, had he been reading in Plato, where the 
question is put — ^whether the dissolution of the body 
brings destruction upon the souL' And if there 
could be no doubt in the mind of such a one, that 
these two writers when speaking of 'destruction' 
spoke of precisely the same thing, as an event, 
(allowance being always made for difference in time 
and process) could there be any more doubt that that 
end of existence so distinctly negatived by the one 
was as distinctly affirmed by the other ? 

A few instances of the use of these words in the 
Septuagint may not be out of place. Cases there are 
no doubt in which the word dircoXcta is there found 
without expressing the sense of our Hebrew text. 
But that must be explained either from difference 
of text, or from the license which the translators 
allowed themselves in giving what they took for the 
sense. Of this there can be no doubt, that the main 
idea signified by the word throughout the Septuagint 
is that of coming or bringing to an end. To speak of 
it as properly signifying, in a certain class of cases, 

* Ty ^vxy (jtspn 6\i9pov. Phaed. § 37. Compare the expressions 
in another sentence from the same section : '* If the immortal be 
also indestructible (avcuXeOpov), it is impossible for the soul, when 
death approaches it, to perish {AiroWvaOai)" 

G 
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'punishment' and 'dire punishment,' is mere assump- 
tion and theory. In some cases, as wiU be perceived, 
the thing expressed is the jp/oce of destruction. 

**Any manner of lost tMng.** (Exodus xxii. 9. So 
Lev. vi. 3, 4; Deut xxii. 3.) 

"Let thy hand be on me, not on thy people, for 
destruction." (1 Chron. xxi. 17.) 

"We are sold to be destroyed," (Esther viL 4) 

" How can I endure to see the destruction of my 
kindred ?" (viii 6.) 

"Salvation shaU fail them, and their hope is 
destruction." (Job xi 20.) 

"Destruction shall draw his house to an end." 
(XX. 28.) 

" HeU is naked before Him, and destruction hath 
no covering." (xxvi. 6.) 

" Destruction and death say. We have heard," &c. 
(xxviii. 22.) 

"They raise up against me the ways of their 
destruction." (xxx. 12.) 

"Destruction cometh as a whirlwind." (Prov. i. 
27.) 

" He that committeth adultery destroyeth his own 
soul [life]." (vi. 32. See same in Ecclus. ix. 9.) 
"Hell and destruction are before the Lord." (xv.ll.) 
" Hell and destruction are never fulL" (xxvii. 20.) 
" When the wicked perish, the righteous increase." 
(xxviii. 28.) 
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"I have created them not for destruction." (Isa. 
Uv. 16.) 

" I will make thee a destruction [terror], and thou 
shalt be no more." (Ezek. xxvL 21. So xxviL 36 ; 
xxviiL 19.) 

"They shall bring thy beauty to destruction." 
(xxviii 7.) 

" Ye shall be for destruction [cut in pieces]." 
(Dan. ii. 5.) 

To which may be added — 

" The people of perdition " (i.e. the inhabitants of 
Sodom, Ecclus. xvi 9). 

In the same way oK^Bpos is applied to the destruc- 
tion of the firstborn. (Wisdom xviii. 13.) To the 
destruction of Jeroboam's house. (1 Kings xiiL 34) 
And though in Ezek'. vi. 14 our expression is simply 
'desolate,' the word oKiOpos in the Septuagint is 
given as parallel with a^vuriwsy which very strongly 
expresses a real ' extinguishing.' 

From the word ' destruction,' we may now turn to 
the thing ; — -and endeavour, from any illustrations of 
it in Scripture, to see whether it agrees, or differs, in 
its nature, from the terms used to express it. 

" He shall gather His wheat into the garner ; but 
He will bum up the chaff with unquenchable fire." 
(Matt. iii. 12.) Could words more clearly express 
the distinction between preserving and destroying ? 
Just suppose any one to be told — * This is to be 

o 2' 
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stored as wheat; that is to be burned as chaff;' — 
what room would be left for a doubt as to the sense ? 
And yet, it is not only ' burning ' but * burning up ' 
that is here spoken of — consuming in fire — fire that 
is unquenchable. Shall we be asked, then, to believe 
the very contrary of what is suggested by such lan- 
guage ? — and to see in the chaff that is humt up 
with unquenchable fire an emblem of sinners pre- 
served as completely and permanently in the agonies 
of heU, as saints are in the bliss of heaven ? The 
word 'chaff' ought, surely, of itself, to teach us "a 
different lesson. For, when is that expression ever 
used in Scripture except to represent some object 
as coming to an end ?* And is there anything less 
distinct about the word that is used to express the 
destroying process ? 

Permit me, from the extreme importance of the 
subject, to note down the various cases in which 
that word (KaToucato)) occurs in the New Testament. 

"Bind the tares in bundles to hum them up!' 
(Matt. xiii. 80.) " So shall it be in the end of this 
world. The Son of Man shall send forth His angels, 
and they shall gather out of His kingdom all things 
that offend, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire." 
{yv, 40-42.) 

* It seems almost superfluous, but it may be interesting to have 
the references: Job xxi. 18; Ps. i. 4; xxxv. 5; Isa. v. 24; xvii. 13; 
xxix. 6 ; xxxiii. 11 ; xli. 15 ; Jer. xxiii. 28 ; Dan. ii. 35 ; Hob. xiii. 
3 ; Zeph. ii. 2. 
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Luke iii. 17 as Matt iii. 12. 

They burned up the books. (Acts xix. 19.) 

"If any man's work shall be burnt up, he shall 
sufiFer loss." (1 Cor. ill 15.) 

"The bodies of those beasts which are burnt up 
without the camp." (Heb. xiii. 11.) 

" The earth and the works in it shall be burnt up," 
(2 Pet. iii. 10.) 

"The third part of trees was burnt up, and all 
green grass was burnt up" (Eev. viii. 7.) 

" They shall eat her flesh and bum her up with 
fire." (xvii. 16.) 

" She shall be burnt up in fire." (xviii. 8.) 

What reason now can there be for saying that the 
word, which so plainly means bum up in these other 
cases, does not mean the same in the case of the 
chaflf ? or, if it does mean it in the figure, does not 
really express what is actually to take place in the 
fact ? Can it be right or safe thus to go aside from 
what is the only proper sense of such language in 
such a statement ? 

Another illustration of 'destruction' is furnished 
by the parable of the tares quoted already. Just 
observe the express similarity as noted between the 
tares and the wicked: '^As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burnt in the fire, so shall it be in the 
end of this world." 

In the same way the tree that bears no fruit is 
cut down and cast into the fire ; and so the branches 
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in the vine (Matt. iii. 10 ; viL 19 ; John xv. 6) ; all 
which, in the figure, is certainly expressive of entire 
destruction. 

Again, the "bad" found in the drag-net are "cast 
away;" while the "good" are "gathered into ves- 
sels." Thus " shall the angels sever the wicked from 
among the just, and cast them into the furnace of 
fire." (Matt. xiii. 47-50.) 

Once more, the ordinary destruction of imbelievers 
is compared to that of one who is broken by falling 
on a stone ;— a more aggravated destruction being, 
as when one is " ground to powder " by the stone 
falling on him. (Matt. xxi. 44.) 

I ask, then, are these figures significant of an end 
which, ds figures, they represent ? — or, of an endless 
condition of which the language, figurative as it is, 
is not a figure at alU 
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LETTER VIII. 

EVERLASTING CONDEMNATION, PUNISHMENT, 

DESTRUCTION. 

It is time that I now come to what you may regard 
as 2k very bold, perhaps' a desperate, attempt, to 
explain those expressions — hot many, but certainly 
very strong — in which our Lord speaks of the 
duration of future punishment. Now I admit that 
if the passages in question had stood alone as His 
entire doctrine on the subject, I should most probably 
have still continued to explain them as you do now. 
But if, as I am fully persuaded. He taught — not 
occasionally but constantly, and under every variety 
of language and illustration, with the utmost clear- 
ness and emphasis — another doctrine, then, as I 
believe Him to be a consistent teacher, I am bound 
to consider whether the few expressions which seem 
to diflfer from His ordinary teaching cannot be fairly 
reconciled with it. And suppose, after all, I find the 
task of reconciliation too hard, what then ? Believe 
Christ I must. Believe both views I cannot. Which, 
then, shall it be ? The one, I answer without hesi- 
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tation, and I oflFer no other plea for the selection — the 
one which I can clearly see as composing the lody 
of all the instruction, and the lam of all the illus- 
tration, that the Scripture furnishes on the subject. 
I am entitled, I think, according to all right prin- 
ciples of interpretation, whether in regard to human 
utterances or divine, to begin with the body, and 
then study the dress — ^with the basis, and then ex- 
amine that which has no support except as resting 
upon it 

Let us consider, then, with all the care we can, the 
expressions in question, beginning with eternal iam" 
nation in Mark iiL 29. 

In Matthew xii. 32, the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost had simply been spoken of as unpardon- 
able, whether here or hereafter. The language in 
Mark is stronger — "He hath no forgiveness for ever; 
but is liable to everlasting condemnation" 

Let us well consider, and endeavour to think out 
the real meaning of this expression. Here is a noun 
denoting a distinct a^t, with an adjective joined to it 
descriptive of endless duration. Now the act cannot, 
in the nature of things, last for ever ; for, as soon as 
the sentence is passed, the act is over. And yet the 
condemnation is spoken of as everlasting. What, then, 
can this mean, except that the sentence is everlasting 
in its consequences i But what are the consequences i 
That is another question, and to be learned elsewhere. 
Meanwhile the information supplied is, that the resvit 
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of the sentence is endless — ^for this simple reason, 
that the sentence itself is not capable of heing so 
regarded. Such therefore is the real meaning of 
the language before us. What then if the punish- 
ment threatened be destruction in the natural sense 
of the word ? It will simply follow that the " ever- 
lasting condemnation" denoimced means condem- 
nation to a destruction which is to last for ever. 
And is not this precisely what we are taught by an 
apostle, in words to which we may turn once more ? 
*'Who shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord." (2 Thess. i. 9.) Now 
you know how earnestly you are disposed to plead 
for the common and complete sense of the word 
which here qitalifies the ' destruction.' You are eager, 
I am sure, to remind me how that word, in a great 
variety of connections, and some of them the most 
decisive possible, means 'endless' in the strictest 
sense. I frankly admit your plea; and I argue in 
return, that just as clearly does the word oAc^pos, 
with its kindred dinoXcta, really mean nothing else 
than the a^ or process of destruction — i. e. the real 
bringing of things to an end. Now you may perhaps 
bring me some case with a little ambiguity, or with 
a certain mixture of the figurative, to disturb this 
conclusion. But that can never touch the fact that 
such is the real meaning of the word, as made out by 
evidence quite superabundant — evidence, I wiU ven- 
ture to say, liable to as little exception as can be 
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got for the fiill sense of olojwoff. Now this being so — 
here, I repeat, is an act or process, which, as such, 
must have an end, spoken of as everlasting. What 
alternative have I, then, but to understand that the 
act is ' everlasting,* simply in its consequences ? It 
is easy, I am aware, to make light of this view of 
the use of the word 'everlasting;' and some have 
even given illustrations of what they take for the 
view, by way of making it ridiculous. Thus it can 
be argued that, on the same principle, a man might 
be said to die of an everlasting fever, or to be 
drowned in everlasting water. By no means. There 
is all the difference between the two cases that there 
is between time and eternity. In the one case, a 
human body has lost that of which the longest term 
was as nothing ; in the other, a human soul has lost 
a life which would have brought with it happiness 
and glory everlasting. 

In connection with the expression in Mark, I 
must not omit to point to the similar one in Heb. vi. 
2, " Eternal judgment." And here, I again plead, we 
have a definite act — capable of being characterized 
as eternal, in no other sense than as to its conse- 
quences. 

But, before leaving this expression in the evan- 
gelist, which is of so much importance in relation 
to the word aiwvios, we must not forget to notice a 
new and much -approved reading, namely, ofidprrf/ia, 
instead of KpCfia — giving the sense — ^"is guilty of 
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everlasting «n ." Now this, to the minds of some, 
furnishes an additional argument for the doctrine of 
endless suffering. For, if sin be everiasting, it is 
plain that its consequences must be everiasting too. 
To my mind the inference fipom such a reading would 
be just the reverse. For, if the word be really 
' sin,' instead of ' condemnation,' then it is no other 
than the sin against the Holy Ohost It is simply of 
this sin, as already committed, that there is no for- 
giveness. It is this that is said to be everlasting; — 
and, on what possible principle, but that its con- 
sequences are strictly endless ? 

"These shall go away into everlasting punishment '* 
(Matt. XXV. 46.) 

Now, prove the immortality of man — ^and you at 
once prove endless sufTerings from these words of 
our Lord. 

But show, on the other hand, that man simply as 
man, is not immortal ; — nor yet has been made so by 
any divine arrangement ; show that, through sin, 
and by a judgment irreversible, except through 
Christ, he perishes in the same sense in which other 
things are said to perish ; — show this, and then you 
prove that ' everlasting punishment ' is equivalent to 
being punished wUh eveidaMing destruction from the 
presence of the Lord ; — that same destruction to 
which our Lord referred when He said, " Fear Him 
who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell." 
I will go further, and say that we are well entitled 
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so to regard the 'everlasting punishment' spoken 
of, not only as soon as human immortality is dis- 
proved, but so long as it is unproved. And thus we 
can see how there is absolutely nothing wanting, in 
order to the establishment of the most complete 
harmony between the Judge's sentence to everlasting 
PUNISHMENT, and the great prophet's warning — 
" Except ye repent ye shall all perish ;" — " Broad is 
the way that leadeth to destruction." 

And then, there is the marked and deeply impor- 
tant contrast between the going into everlasting 
pimishm^nt, and into everlasting life. Now, can 
any one be quite sure that the glorious life thus 
entered does not in any way include immortality — 
but only presupposes it as a universal endowment of 
humanity ? Is there no good reason for thinking- 
after we have well weighed what the Bible says 
about it — that immortality is always one of the 
distinctive elements of the life that comes through 
Christ ? Can we be quite sure, I say, that it is not so ? 
Or, can it be so very grievous an offence honestly 
to think that it is ? And yet the difference between 
these two views of human immortality amounts to 
nothing less in effect than the difference between a 
'destruction' which means 'interminable woe,' and 
a ' destruction ' which means the * bringing to an 
end.' 

If, now, you think that all this may be answered 
by simply urging that the ' destruction ' which puts 
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an end to the leing will also put an end to the 
punishment of the wicked — thus showing tjiat the 
ideas of 'everlasting punishment' and 'everlasting 
destruction ' are entirely incongruous — my answer is 
that the Aposde saw no such incongruity between 
the two, when he combined them both in that ter- 
rible passage where he speaks of — "the Lord Jesus, 
as revealed from heaven, with His mighty angels, in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ — who shall be punished with everlasting 
DESTRUCTION from the presence of the Lord and from 
the glory of His power." (2 Thess. i. 7-9.) 

Thus, just as 'destruction' is a real punishment, so 
is ' everlasting destruction ' most truly an ' everlast- 
ing punishment.' If the ' destruction ' (as explained 
by us) was not truly a punishment, or not a punish- 
ment extending to eternity, then there would indeed 
, be an incongruity between the ideas which we pro- 
pose to combine. But these principles must be over- 
looked, before it can be assumed that there is any 
such incongruity now. And thus, should any one 
still think to dispose of our belief by the remark — 
So, then, your theory punishes human beings for 
a whole eternity after they have ceased to be! — 
my answer is, I can understand how a sinner may 
cease to be, and yet his punishment may continue ; 
so long as such punishment is a cutting him off 
from all possibility of that everlasting existence — the 
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real equivalent, I am persuaded, of 'eternal life* 
with all its gain and glory — and which, but for 
personal guilt, would have been his portion. But 
now, as to the contrary view — whoever can find a 
genuine meaning in ' destruction ' which will remove 
the discordance between that and the idea of ' end- 
less suffering,' — I must solemnly avow that, for my 
part, I cannot find it, and dare not make it 
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LETTER IX. 

THE BVERLASTING FIRE. 

The subject of the present letter will be " the ever- 
lasting fire." And I think you will soon see, should 
you still doubt of it, that I have Jio wish to evade, 
in the very least degree, the true meaning and force 
of these terrible words. Bear with me while I set 
down, in a series of remarks, what seems to me 
decisive of the case. My object will be to show, first, 
what the words do not mean — and then what they 
do mean, in the two places where they occur; — 
Matt, xviii. 8 : " It is better for thee to enter into 
life halt or maimed, rather than having two hands 
or two feet to be cast into everlasting fire ;" and xxv. 
41: "Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire." 

I say, then, that these words do not imply endless 
suffering — and for various reasons. 

1. The " everlasting fire " in Matt, xviii. 8, is the 
same as the "fire that is not quenched" in the 
parallel passage in Mark ix. 43-48. And that, again, 
is plainly the same as the ' unquenchable fire ' in 
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Matthew iii. 12, by which the chaff is lumt wp. 
That is to say, those who are cast into it are — 
covsumed, 

2. It had been taught already in Matt. x. 28, that, 
while man can kill the body, he cannot kill the soul ; 
whereas God is able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell. 

3. And STich is the meaning, fairly regarded, of 
Matt, xviii. 8. For, is not the spiritual lesson of 
the passage simply drawn firom the natural circum- 
stance, that it is better to lose a limb by amputation, 
and so preserve the body, than to preserve the limb, 
and lose the body ? Even so, teaches our Lord, better 
is the knife of grace by which a sin is mortified, than 
the fire of judgment by which the sinner is destroyed. 
Is not this the fair meaning of the passage, whatever 
may be the bearing of the word ' everlasting ' as 
applied to the fire ? 

Add to this what has been already urged, in 
regard to the loss of immortality, and the true 
meaning of ' perdition ;' — and then, I think, there is 
not much wanting to the proof that " the everlasting 
fire" does not, becarise it cannot, involve endless 
suffering. The fire is the instrument, in fact, by 
which the Judge punishes and destroys the guilty; 
— through suffering, indeed, and suffering fairly 
meted out to guilt — but not endless. 

Why, then, is the fire called * everlasting ' ? 

To this it might be answered, ' Because its conse- 
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quences are so/ Nor would it be easy, in the want 
of a better, to set aside such a reply. It would be, 
at least, a harmless one, possibly correct, and cer- 
tainly not in conflict with the plain doctrine of 
Scripture, in passages so many and varied regarding 
future punishment. For, surely, it is hard to believe 
that the few expressions in question were intended 
to teach an immortality in suffering, when it is so 
hard to establish, on Scriptural grounds, any natural 
immortality at all. And it is peculiarly hard to see, 
as some profess to do, the entire proof of such 
immortality in these expressions about everlasting 
fire. Is it not, on the other hand, as much more 
reasonable and reverential, as it is more agreeable, to 
suppose that these expressions were intended to be 
understood in the light of that doctrine which 
seemed never absent from the Saviour's mind — the 
doctrine of eternal life, as the gift of God for the 
believing, and of a miserable, but real destruction 
for the unbelieving of mankind ? 

Or again, it might be said that the fire is called 
everlasting, hecause it is to contirme while the sufferers 
exist. In favour of which view the meaning of 
oAMxvvos might be urged, as applying frequently to the 
entire duration of some company or individual ; — as 
when the covenant with Israel is called ' an everlast- 
ing covenant'; or the priesthood of Aaron's family 
*an everlasting priesthood.' And such an answer 
would certainly, like the other, have the merit of 

H 
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avoiding that serious conflict with another great 
truth which the prevailing view involves. 

For my own part, I cannot rest with either of 
these answers. The first seems inadequate, because 
the ' fire ' is not a definite <xcty event, or process, as 
'condemnation' and 'destruction' are; and, there- 
fore, we are not in a position to plead that it can he 
everlasting orUy in its results. 

The second answer fails, I think, in not sufi&ciently 
bringing out the connection designed between the 
fire and the glory, as regards their duration. Besides 
which, I will venture to say that the word is nowhere 
else found throughout the whole New Testament in 
any such partial sense. But, if this be so, it will be 
hard indeed to establish a plea for such a sense in 
this single case — a case demanding all the accuracy 
which must surely characterize the final sentence of 
the Judge of all. Yes, and when the word in the 
kindred expressions; viz., 'everlasting judgment,* 
'everlasting punishment,' 'everlasting destruction,* 
comes to be taken in its strictest and fullest sense, 
it must be hard to convince any except those who 
abeady wish to believe it, that 'everlasting fire' 
can mean something which does Tiot last for ever. 
The license which certainly belongs to the word in 
the Old Testament can, on no fair principle of in- 
terpretation, be allowed to overrule all these demands 
for the strictest sense of it in the New. 

For how stands the case there ? Simply thus : 
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Three instances we dismiss at once, as referring to 
the past ages or times, and therefore throwing no 
light upon its reference to the coming eternity. 
(Eom. xvi. 25 ; 2 Tim. i. 9 ; Titus i. 2.) Another case 
may be questionable (Philem. 15) ; for it would cer- 
tainly be fair to consider the apostle as anticipating 
simply a life-long friendship between the glad master 
and his penitent slave. And yet even here, if we with 
our cold hearts are in the habit of speaking of an 
everlasting fellowship with one another, it seems 
hard to regard the ardent apostle as meaning less 
when he thus uses the word — very hard indeed to 
think of him as applying such an expression to that 
which death might cut short in a day. How we are 
best to interpret either his meaning in this place, or, 
which is much more important, the Lord's meaning 
when He spoke of 'everlasting fire,' may appear 
from the foUowing. 

The word allivios is used in the New Testament, in 
regard to futurity no less than 67 times. In 43 of 
these cases it is "eternal life " that is spoken of. In 
the remainder we have — ' the everlasting God ' — the 
everlasting Spirit ' — ' His eternal glory ': — ' to whom 
be honour and power everlasting ' — ' the everlasting 
kingdom' — 'eternal glory' — 'the everlasting cove- 
nant,' 'salvation,' 'redemption,' 'gospel,' 'consolation.' 
Then we have — 'The eternal house,' 'habitations,' 
' inheritance,' ' weight of glory,' and ' things unseen.' 
Then, as already noted, the fellowship of Philemon 

H 2 
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and Onesimus; — Cleaving seven cases, about the 
proper eternity in four of which there need be no 
question — namely, 'everlasting destruction' (2 Thess. 
i. 9); 'judgment' (Mark iiL 29; Heb." vi. 2); and 
'punishment' (Matt. xxv. 46). 

There now remain the three cases in which the 
word is connected with ' fire '—one of these being in 
the reference to Sodom; — the other two from our 
Lord's own mouth. Is it possible, then, to ignore or 
overlook such a concurrence of usage, and attach any 
but the otherwise universal sense to the expression 
in question ? It is easy, indeed, to speak of ' hyper- 
bolical language,' as if that could cover any amount 
of anomaly. But where shall we find, in the way of 
hyperbole, any parallel to the language before us — 
not of course in passages confessedly poetical, but in 
the only quarter that could really furnish such a 
parallel — namely, in some statement as plainly judi- 
cial as the one which now concerns us ? Besides 
which, it would be difi&cult to answer the oft -put 
question — If 'everlasting' means only a 'very long 
period,' in regard to the fire, what security have we 
that it expresses a ti^ue etetmity in regard to the 
glory? 

It might, indeed, be alleged, and with some 
plausibility, that, as the 'everlasting fire,' in Matt, 
xviii. 8, is certainly identical with the 'unquenchable 
fire' in Mark ix. 43; and, as this latter is taken 
from a purely millennial scene in the Old Testament 
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(Isa. Ixvi. 24)^ — therefore its equivalent cannot 
reasonably be held as referring to a strict eternity in 
the New. The answer is easy — ^namely, that the 
sense of an expression must be determined, not from 
the figure or circumstances occasioning it on the 
original field ; but from the use that is plainly made 
of it on the new one to which it has been transferred. 

I am constrained, in short, by every consideration, 
to look for more exactness and completeness in the 
words of our Lord than any of these answers would 
allow. .For what words ever spoken can match His 
for that union of simplicity, depth, and thorough- 
ness which they uniformly display? We can never be 
wrong in allowing to them all that they really mean. 
We must always err, in so far as we impute to them 
any meaning which does not fill them up to the 
brim. How, then, are we to undei*stand * everlasting 
fire,' in accordance at once with the genuine sense of 
the language, and with the true Scripture doctrine 
regarding immortality? For this is as much an 
element of the actual problem as the other. No 
interpretation, indeed, can be true, which does not 
meet the demand on either side. And, if we cannot 
find such an interpretation, then, our only altema- 
tive, as disciples of Christ, is, in the meantime — a 
trustful qidetness. 

In attempting, then, to answer this question, let 
me point (1) to the exceedingly definite character of 

^ See remarks on this passage in Letter XIII. 
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the fire. It is not ' everlasting/ but " tlie everlasting 
fire." (Matt, xviii. 8 ; xxv. 41.) And it should be 
noted that while, in Mark ix. 43-48, we read of 
" their worm not dying," it is still " the fire that is 
not quenched." Does not this point to a fire in- 
dependent of the guilty of mankind ? Does it not 
teach us that, while the worm is entirely their own^ 
and therefore dependent on their existence for its 
duration — lasting in short while they last — the fire, 
on the other hand, is something entirely different ? 
— something qidte apart from those who are cast 
into it ? — something which, as it was before them, 
may well continue to exist after them ? And the 
distinction thus observed between "^Aeir worm" and 
" the fire " is the more important, inasmuch as there 
is no trace of it in the original prophecy — *' Their 
worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be 
quenched" (Isa. Ixvi. 24); — such is the millennial 
scene, whatever its precise scope. 

(2) And this very fire, we are taught, is " the one 
prepared for the devil and his angels." (Matt. xxv. 41.) 

What, then, if there be a fire kinged by God for 
some great purpose — a fire called " the everlasting 
one" — designed originally for the first and most 
notorious of rebels — into which sinful men, even 
though not immortal, may be cast ! With the im- 
mortality of the fallen angels we have, I think, 
nothing to do here — unless the words now before us 
happen to prove it. If so, let us believe it. But we 
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should first be very sure of our ground — which I 
think we can hardly profess to be in a case so far 
beyond our sphere. Enough for us now to learn 
what we are taught by the expression, '* the fire — 
the everlasting one." 

Why, then, I ask, may we not suppose that, upon 
the first outburst of sin among His creatures, the 
blessed God kindled a fire — of some kind, we cannot 
tell what — and in some place, we cannot teU where 
— but distinctly expressive of His whole mind in 
regard to sin and its desert— a fire which He designed 
to continue for ever — and for ever to proclaim that 
mind to His intelligent universe ? Sin is indeed a 
mystery which the intellect of sinful man attempts 
in vain to fathom. But so long as there is a Law- 
giver must His law have a penalty attached to dis- 
obedience ; and while penalty waits upon law must 
pimishment wait upon transgression. Are we going 
beyond either reason or revelation, then, if we believe 
in a place as well as in a principle of punishment ? 
— a place long ago prepared, but not yet taken pos- 
session of even by its own proper inhabitants — a 
place, with its unquenchable fire, never itself to pass 
away — and into which may be cast the deceived as 
well as the deceiver of the great family of transgres- 
sors — even though not sharing in the eternity which 
belongs to the fire itself? Is this, I say, out of 
keeping with the great mystery of sin? Is it in- 
consistent with the entire language of Scripture on 
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this awful subject? It is an attractive view, .no 
doubt, to represent evil — and not only evil itseK, but 
every relic and memorial of it — as for ever blotted 
out of God's creation — every cloud swept away, and 
nothing left but the blue sky and bright simshine of 
purity and bliss. But is this the view the Bible 
gives us? Is it consistent with 'the everlasting 
fire '? And when we think again what sin is as the 
origin of the fire; when we think, above all, how 
God exhibits it to us in the great propitiation; when 
we think of the God-man as continuing throughout 
eternity to exhibit in His own Person the tokens of 
His atoning work, is it strange ? or rather, does it 
not seem eminently reasonable that there should be, 
on the other side, a standing manifestation of that 
holy wrath which sin drew forth, and to meet which 
the Eedeemer died? "Our God is a consuming 
FIRE." And that is as true as that " God is love." 
Need we wonder, then, if this God has kindled a 
fire which He designs as the everlasting expression 
regarding sin of that mind which has found for it in 
the cross another, although so strangely different «m 
expression ? And is it out of the question to con- 
sider that it is this that is pointed to by the fire as 
prepared for the devU and his angels ? Is it strange 
that there should be kept up such a memorial of the 
ages that are past — such a warning for the ages that 
are to come? Would it even seem fit that every 
trace should pass away of an evil so dreadful that 
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only the cross could meet it? Does it not rather 
seem fit, in the extreme, to maintain such a fire as 
an enduring, everietsting memorial of that which 
Christ died to redeem from? Besides, what right 
have we to assume that even, independently of the 
transgressors of the past, * the everlasting fire * may 
not have its use in regard to sins of the future ? 
There is reason enough surely why we should neither, 
on the one hand, object to the doctrine of * the ever- 
lasting fire,' nor, on the other hand, to the limit set 
to the existence of those who go into it; — if our 
Lord has distinctly aflBirmed the one, and has no less 
distinctly, however much more frequently, signified 
the other. 

It will be easy enough, as I can well see, for some 
to treat the view thus proposed with ridicule, while 
others will content themselves with asking — But 
what propriety can there be in sending the guilty 
to an everlasting fire which is not to be actually 
endless to them ? Why not ? — I answer. They per- 
fectly understand the peculiar intensity of meaning 
in the sentence ; and is not that enough ? It would, 
surely, not be without meaning for a judge thus 
to pronounce sentence upon a traitor — 'Get thee 
hence ! and spend thy days in yonder rock-dungeon, 
which shall continue to be what it is so long as 
England is England.' The great context of human 
mortality would sufficiently explain the language, — 
while it would diminish nothing of the severity of 
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the sentence. If any one, in short, should be dis- 
posed to wonder at my explanation, I can only 
wonder, in turn, at the difficulties which cruel sys- 
tem puts in our way. For is it really strange that a 
sinner should be regarded as one whose being is to 
end, — and should yet, at the same time, be sent 
away for his punishment into a fire which is never 
to end ? Is there anything in such a view to move 
either pity or contempt ? Is there, in such a com- 
bination of ideas, anything really absurd ? — anything 
that is even peculiarly hard to receive ? 

And here, I must refer to a remarkable statement 
from one of those who had been conversant with our 
Lord upon earth, and had heard all that He had 
uttered on this subject of everlasting fire. Does not 
the statement involve that very principle for which 
I am pleading, — " Even as Sodom and Gomorrah are 
set forth for an example, suflFering the vengeance of 
eternal fire"? (Jude 7.) But how do they suffer such 
a vengeance ? Did they not perish in the fire ? Did 
not the fire even cease when its work was done? 
And yet it is called * eternal fire ;' and they are said 
to be stUl subjected to the punishment of it. But 
how was this, except that the traces of the fire 
remained, and could be seen — as the monument of 
*that vengeance which had come down upon the 
plain? May, then, Sodom and Gomorrah be thus 
spoken of by an apostle of Christ, as, in his own 
time, " suflFering the vengeance of eternal fire ?'* And 
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may not the wicked be said in a similar — though 
unspeakably more awful sense — to go away into 
* the everlasting fire' ? 

Or, suppose we take the words in the precise order 
of the original, and as some take them in the hope of 
evading such an argument — " Sodom and Gomorrah 
are set forth as an example of eternal fire, — suffering 
vengeance." Thus wiU the burnt up plain furnish to 
aU the world an example of the eternal fire ; — it will 
show what kind of thing that fire is — as a fire utterly 
consuming and destroying the transgressor, while 
yet leaving its own mark, and maintaining its own 
action, after its victims are no more. A faint image 
truly;— and yet, says the apostle, an example or 
illustration of that everlasting fire into which his 
Lord had said that the wicked should depart ! 

With this language we may compare another of 
those expressions, as found in the same epistle, fre- 
quently alleged in support of endless sufferings — 
" For whom," says the apostle — speaking of the worst 
of transgressors — " is reserved the blackness of dark- 
ness for ever." Let it be freely admitted, then, that 
there is a darkness coeval with the threatened fire. 
But neither let us forget that a pall of everlasting 
darkness is an extremely different matter from the 
pain of everlasting burning. 
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LETTER X. 

OF SOME EXPRESSIONS IN THE APOCALYPSE. 

You will agree with me, I think, that we should 
have learned the doctrine of Scripture regarding 
future punishment, before coming to its closing 
book. And yet it would be serious indeed if any- 
thing in this should conflict with what seems so 
plainly taught in the preceding parts. But it would 
be strange also if — after the profound silence which, 
as I am deeply convinced, we have met with, whether 
in the Saviour or His apostles, on the subject of 
ENDLESS SUFFERINGS — wc should now find that a 
revelation so awful had been reserved for the hard 
symbols and the dark visions of the Apocalypse. 

Coming, then, to that wonderful book, does it not 
seem that we are carried back by a step, as it were, 
to the very first pages of the Bible ? For, here again, 
it is " the tree of life " that represents the bliss of 
the redeemed, — while " the second death " is the lot 
of the unsaved. Let us take the passages as they 
occur. 

" To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
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tree of life, which is in the midst of the Paradise of 
God." (Ch. ii. 7.) 

"He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death." (ii. 11.) 

"The lake of fire — this is the second death." (xx. 
14) 

" The lake which burneth with fire and brimstone, 
which is the second death." (xxi. 8.) 

" In the midst of the street of it was there the 
tree of life." (xxii. 2.) 

" Blessed are they that keep His commandments 
(or, have washed their robes), that they may have 
right to the tree of life." (xxii. 14.) 

Such, then, is the doctrine of this last book of the 
Bible, in regard to the future state. And you will 
allow that the reference is of the most direct kind, 
to the blessing on the one hand, and the curse on 
the other — as proposed to our first father. 

But, besides this, there occur other references to 
future punishment, with two of which we are spe- 
cially concerned, as being supposed to fix the end- 
lessness of suffering, ,in the most decisive manner. 
I say two (xix. 3, xx. 10) — for I am not prepared to 
allow that a third (xiv. 11), constantly urged in this 
connection, stands at all on the same footing. It is 
true that the mere language to which our ears have 
been accustomed sounds equally strong in that as in 
the other two cases ; — " The smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever and ever." (xiv. 11.) 
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The argument^ I need hardly say, is, that the ex- 
pression " for ever and ever," as here employed, is 
the strongest ever used in Scripture to denote the 
most absolute eternity. This, however, is a mistake. 
The expression, as often so freely asserted, is not the 
same as in the cases where the Divine existence and 
glory is the theme ; and, in fact, occurs only in this 
one place, " The ages of the ages," as in the other 
cases, is one thing ; and " a^es of ages^' as in the 
present case, is another thing. It is upon idiom and 
usage that all depends in every such case. And the 
difference in this respect would entirely vitiate the 
analogy, even were the variation less serious than it 
is.^ The fuller of the two expressions we are bound 
to take as indicating a real eternity, because such is 
the constant application of it. Not being able, for 
the same reason, to regard the other expression in 
the same light, we may take it as equivalent to our 
phrase — 'ages upon ages.' But now this case, in 

^ The expres8ion tlq Toi)^ alutvae t&v aiutviov — "to the ages of 
the ages" occurs in Qcdl. i. 6; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17; 2 Tim. 
iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 21; 1 Peter iv. 11; v. 11; Rev. i. 6, 18; iv. 9, 
10; V. 13, 14; vii. 12; x. 6; xi. 15; xv. 7; xix. 3; xx. 10; xxii 5. 
Besides this we have the kindred expression etc 7ra<raQ tAq ysvetltc 
rov ai&voc tCjv al^viav (Eph. iii. 21); and the various cases in 
which we read tiq Toi)Q al&vaQ only. (Luke i. 33 ; Horn. i. 25 ; ix. 
5 ; xi. 36 ; xvi. 27 ; 2 Cor. xi. 31; Heb. xiii. 8.) There is also the 
form tiQ rbv alutva separately, and with the addition of tov ai&voCf 
Heb. i. 8; v. 6; vi. 20; vii. 17, 21, 24, 28; 1 Peter i. 23; 1 John 
ii. 17 ; 2 John 2. We may thus see how little reason there is for 
taking c/f aiutvaQ aiiaviav in Kev. xiv. 11, as signifying — <to 
eternity.* 
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which the same language is nowhere employed to 
denote real eternity, is the only one of the three in 
which individual human beings are represented as 
undergoing punishment at all. For those of whose 
torment the smoke thus rises for ' ages of ages ' are 
the men who have "worshipped the beast and his 
image." 

Coming, then, to the other two cases which are 
regarded as so entirely beyond reply — what do we 
find? 

"Her smoke rose up for ever and ever," €« rov^ 
aJuavas twv cuoiwuv. (Chap.xix.3.) The smoke of whom? 
Of the great harlot which corrupted the earth. But 
that is not a person, nor to be confounded with any 
individual in the matter of punishment. It is no 
other than "Babylon the Great" which was to be 
"burnt up — consumed in fire — and to excite the wail- 
ing of all who should see the smoke of her burning, 
(xviii 8, 18.) Already had the literal Sodom afforded 
such a spectacle of ascending smoke; yea, more — 
"an example of eternal fire," after its inhabitants 
had been all consumed. (Jude 7 ; Gen. xix. 28.) 
Already had a similar word been spoken, and, ac- 
cording to its designed meaning, fully carried out in 
regard to the literal Babylon — "The dust thereof 
shall be turned into brimstone, and the land thereof 
shall become burning pitch : it shaU not be quenched 
night nor day; the smoke thereof shall go up for 
ever." (Isa. xxxiv. 9, 10.) 
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Now, surely, it is not possible to dissever these 
pictures of judgment from the case in hand. Indivi- 
duals there were who suflfered in the ancient Sodom 
and in the Chaldean Babylon. But it was Sodom's 
smoke, and Babylon's smoke, not theirs, that went 
up. So in regard to the modem Babylon, it wiU, of 
course, in so far as it is a city, have its inhabitants ; 
in so far as it is a system, it wUl have its agents; 
and these will be punished, as individuals, according 
to their deeds. But still the truth remains, — ^it is 
" her smoke that rose up for ever and ever." And if 
asked for the fair meaning of such a picture, I can 
only answer — ^in accordance, I believe, with the 
entire Scripture style and teaching on such themes 
— that it points to an endless exhibition or memorial 
of God's vengeance against that monstrous system 
called 'Babylon,' by which His glory has been or 
will be so fearfully mocked. How this is to be ac- 
complished it is not for me to say. But one thing I 
can see ; and that is, — a very distinct harmony be- 
tween this and " the everlasting fire," in our Lord's 
last discourse. 

I ask you now, whether this view be not greatly 
strengthened by the other case (xx. 10) which is 
adduced in favour of endless suffering? Is there 
any other reasonable way of explaining the symbols 
there ? — " The devil that deceived them was cast 
into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast 
and false prophet are, and shall be tormented, day 
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and night, for ever and ever." Now mark, there is 
still not a word here about individuals of mankind ; 
— even those that have " worshipped the beast," and 
been "deceived by the false prophet." Not even 
when individuals (the kings of the earth and their 
armies) are represented as serving under the beast, 
and the beast and his ally are spoken of as cast into 
the lake of fire, is there a word about these indivi- 
duals going with them. (xix. 19, 20.) And why this 
distinction, but to display the difference between the 
parties in the vision ? 

What, then, are we to understand by " the beast 
and the false prophet ?" The one is the huge world 
power of the 13th chapter — represented by a mon- 
ster, in the form of a leopard, with the feet of a bear, 
and the mouth of a lion— having seven heads and 
ten horns. The other is the sec(md beast — with 
horns like a lamb, and speaking as a dragon — which 
acted so much as the vicegerent of the first. {Gonf. 
xiiL 11-17, with xix. 20.) Is not this enough to 
show that the fire, into which such parties are cast, is 
a thing which can exist independently of individuals ? 
It is even a fire which sends up its smoke for ever 
and ever, in the case of the beast which is cast into 
it, and which, so cast, is said " to go into perdition." 
(xvii. 8.) It is exactly, in short, as in Daniers vision, 
where the beast — the same beast, no doubt — is repre- 
sented as having " its body destroyed and given to 
the burning flame " — the explanation being — '' They 

I 
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shall take away his dominion, to destroy and consume 
it unto the end!' (Dan. vii. 11, 26.) 

Is it right, then, I ask, — can it be right, to take 
these visions of divine judgment and endless fire 
as connected with systems so monstrous — and hold 
them up, before men, as nothing more than 
equivalent to that exclusion from God's kingdom 
which awaits the unregenerate — that 'perdition' 
which has been threatened to the impenitent? 
Above all, can it be right to make use of such pic- 
tures as illustrative of some strange complacency 
with which Father, Son, Spirit, angels, and saints, 
are all supposed to contemplate the everlasting 
agonies of the lost ? 

Very different, of course, is the connection be- 
tween the lake of fire and the actual individuals not 
found written in the book of life. (xx. 15.) But 
then, if, on the one hand, the connection is different, 
there is, on the other hand, no hint of that being a 
place of endless suffering for them. On the con- 
trary, it is represented as being to all such nothing 
else, less or more, than the second death; — "Death 
and Hades delivered up their dead ; and Death and 
Hades were cast into the lake of fire." Can this, 
then, mean anything else than that these gave place 
to the lake of fire ? — or, which will amount to the 
same, that they handed over their victims to it, as 
the receptacle which was to succeed themselves ? 
And that was none other than the second death. 
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But if the second death be at all, as its name would 
import, like to the first death ;—\i it is to correspond 
in any way to the judgment with which the history 
of the world opens — then there need be no difficulty 
in concluding that, instead of the unnatural sense of 
an endless continuance in misery, it must indicate a 
real ending of existence itself.* 

And what else should it indicate ? The first death 
is the quitting of the world now visible, with disso- 
lution of the body. What, then, should the second 
death be but the quitting of that world which we 
now call the ' invisible^' with dissolution of the soul 
and all ? It may be a long time, indeed, before the. 
* lake of fire ' shall have done its dire work ; — and 
very awful will, certainly, be its action upon its 
miserable victims. Still, it will be the second death. 
All that was left undone by the first will be taken 
up and consummated by the second. The retribution 
so exactly meted out in the court above will then 
have come down to the uttermost. The destruction 
so often announced will then be complete. That 
ancient word, * utterly die,* will stand out in all its 

* After what we have now seen of the language that is sup- 
posed to prove everlasting sufferings, we may venture to have our 
own thoughts in regard to the confidence with which such proof is 
very commonly spoken of. Here is a specimen of it — ** If," says 
Moses Stuart, ** the Scriptures have not asserted the endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked [i.e. as immortal beings] neither have they 
asserted the endless happiness of the righteous, or the endless 
giory and existence of the Godhead. The one is equaUy certain 
with the other." 

I 2 
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dreadfulness. And, surely enough, the loyal subjects 
of the living God will have little reason to complain 
that the threatenings of time have been inadequately 
fulfilled by the casting of the impenitent into " that 
lake of fire, which is the second death." For then — 
whatever we may consider to be the true end of 
punishment — whether the full expression of God's 
mind in regard to sin; or the vindication of His 
government; or the abolition of sin itself; then — 
instead of an infinite and interminable process of 
punishing, as if, somehow, at each successive cycle of 
the eternal ages, the Judge had still failed to work 
out His object — instead of any such incomplete 
exhibition of principle, or execution of purpose, 
suggesting feebleness on the one hand, or cruelty on 
the other — instead of anything approaching within 
the remotest degree to this, wiU the whole design of 
the Governor, and the whole doom of the offender, 
stand forth conspicuous in the second death. 
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LETTER XL 

LIFE AND SOUL (fo)^ AND f^. 

These two words are of such extreme importance 
in our enquiry, that I cannot refrain from presenting 
to you a few simple facts in regard to their use in 
the New Testament. More than that I shall not 
attempt. I have no wish to theorize, and cannot 
even dare to draw conclusions. That I leave to 
you, if it shall seem that the facts warrant it. 
Meanwhile, it will be something to both of us if 
it appear that there is nothing, in the way in which 
these words are used, in the slightest degree at 
variance with my belief as to the soul's destruction; 
and this, I think, would be in itself some presump- 
tion in favour of that belief. 

Life. — Regarding which we find that there is a 
natural life or lifetime, and a spiritual life. Putting 
aside all mixed cases, the following passages speak 
of the natural, 

"All the days of our life." (Luke i. 75.) 
"Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime re- 
ceivedst thy good things." (Luke xvi. 25.) 
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" His life is taken from the earth." (Acts viii. 33.) 
" He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things." 

(Acts xvii. 25.) 
" Neither life nor death." (Rom. viii 38.) 
"Whether life or death." (1 Cor. iii. 22.) 
"If in this life only we have hope," &c. (1 Cor. 

XV. 19.) 

" AVliether by life or by death." (Phil. i. 20.) 

" Having promise of the life that now is." (1 Tim. 

iv. 8.) 

" For what is your life ? It is even a vapour." 

(James iv. 14.) 
" He that will love life, and see good days," &c. 

(1 Peter iii. 10.) 

We see here that natural *life* is common to all 
men — the same thing in all. We see that, at death, 
it comes to an end. We see that it is the gift of 
God, which He can remove at pleasure, and does 
remove by death. We see it contrasted as that 
"which now is" with "that which is to come." We 
see that men, as such, are not spoken of as having 
^coi; in any other way than this. That is to say, 
they are not spoken of as having an}/ other life now ; 
and thei/ are not spoken of as having another t/uari 
when the present one is ended. 

Such, then, as thus stated, are simply facts. 

Then, there is a spiritual ^ony, much more frequently 
mentioned. 
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This is spoken of sometimes as a state or condition 
to be entered into in the future — as when we read 
of "the gate that leads to life" (Matt. vii. 14); of 
" entering into life" (Matt, xviii. 8); or " seeing life." 
(John iii. 36.) Again, it is spoken of as a present 
gift of God, and 'possession of man. " The Bread of 
God giveth life to the world." (John vi. 33.) " He 
that hath the Son hath life ; and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not Ufa" (1 John v. 12.) 
"Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink His blood, ye have no life in you." (John vi.) 
" To be spiritually-minded is life and peace." (Rom. 
viii. 6.) "When Christ, who is our life, shall ap- 
pear," &c. (Col. iii. 4) "He is passed from death 
unto life." (John v. 24.) It is this life which, in 
passages too well known to require reference, is 
called l^fe eternal. As such it is said to be had now 
(John V. 25) ; and as such it, of course, stretches out 
into the utmost ages of the eternal world. "The 
righteous shall go into life eternal." (Matt. xxv. 46.) 

Such is the life which regenerate men have now 
in addition to their natural life. Such is the life 
which they are to have when their natural life is 
over. It is simply, when regarded in this light, "the 
life which is to come." 

Taking these two lives, then — the one comes 
through the first Adam as "a living soul;" the other 
through the Second Adam as "a quickening Spirit." 
(1 Cor. XV. 45.) The unregenerate have indeed a 
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being, or existence, after death. But that fonj which is 
ascribed to them ends at death. And the other iwiy is 
not theirs. 

If I have now done more than state facts I must 
confess to have erred. If I have stated irrelevant 
facts I have also erred. But they are solemn ones. 
And it almost seems as if such facts, though they 
cannot from their nature decide it, should yet have 
an important bearing on the question of human 
immortality. They may at least be of service in 
removing preliminary difficulties, and giving the 
mind a right direction. 

Let us now consider how the important word ^xfl 
is employed in the New Testament. 

It is sometimes used to denote natural life;^ at 
other, times it is equivalent to 'person* or 'indi- 
vidual.'* But, what is more important for us — it is 
very commonly spoken of as a great seat of thought 
and affection — being thus rendered susceptible of 
the very highest good or eviL Endowed with such 
a principle, we are to love the Lord with all our 
soul, (Luke X. 27.) We are to come to the Saviour 
in order to find rest to our soxds. (Matt. xi. 29.) We 
are to do the will of God from the soul. (Eph. vi. 6 ; 
Col. iii. 23.) We are to be of one soid. (Phil. ii. 2.) 
Our whole soul is to be sanctified. (1 Thess. v. 23.) 
Our soul is to prosper. (3 John 2.) " My soul doth 

1 Thus Matt. ii. 20; vi. 25 ; Acts. xx. 10. 

« Acts ii. 41; vii. 14; xxvii. 37; 1 Pet. iii. 20. 
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magnify the Lord," says Mary; and Jesus — "Now 
is my soul troubled." The enemies of the gospel 
poisoned the souls of their neighbours (Acts xiv. 2) ; 
while the ministers of Christ confirmed the so%ds of 
the disciples (v. 22) — watching for their souls as 
those that must give account. (Heb. xiii. 17.) Chris- 
tians are told that they have purified their souls in 
obeying the truth; and are to abstain from fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul. They have Christ 
as the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls; they 
have committed their souls in well-doing to a faithful 
Creator ; and there are enemies that beguile unstable 
souh. (1 Peter i. 22; ii. 11, 25 ; iv. 19; 2 Peter ii. 14.) 
Now the soul, thus endowed and circumstanced, 
does not come to an end with the natural C<»»7. It 
CONTINUES AFTER DEATH. We see this in the case of 
Jesus, whose soul went to Hades — ^but was not left 
in it. (Acts ii. 27.) And if it was so with Him, 
then with the thief also who was to be with Him 
in Paradise. Thus the soul of the rich man was to 
be required of him that night (Luke xii. 19) — in 
order, of course, to give its account to God. So we 
read that there is, after death, *' indignation and 
wrath to every soul of man that doeth evil" (Eom. 
ii. 9); while we have a view of "the sotds of them 
that were slain for the word of God crying from 
under the altar." (Rev. vi. 9.) Till, at last, those 
martyr souls are joined by their martyred bodies, and 
live and reign with Christ. (Rev. xx. 4.) 
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What, then, of the destiny of this soul? God 
can destroy it, we are told. (Matt x. 28.) And man 
can lose it. (Matt, xvi 25 ; Mark viiL 36 ; Luke ix. 
24; xvii. 33.) By two separate and very distinct 
expressions, as previously shown, is, this last infor- 
mation given. And, in losing his soul, a man is said 
to lose himself. Now observe, I am not now dis- 
cussing the meaning of these expressions. Enough 
for me that they are commonly used in a certain 
well known sense. I am quite willing to take them 
in what will be allowed as their ordinary meaning ; 
and I simply state the fact that such expressions 
are used in regard to the soul; — and that no other 
expressions are ever used by our Lord in connection 
with ^x^, as descriptive of its punishment ; — ^nor by 
any writer in the New Testament, with the excep- 
tion of the statement in Eomans ii. 9. 

On the other hand, a man may do that which will 
save his soul. (Luke ix. 24.) The engrafted word is 
able to save the soul, (elames i. 21.) He that con- 
verteth the sinner shall save a soul from death. 
(James v. 20.) The end of faith is the salvation of 
the soul. (1 Peter i. 9.) Again, we have this 'saving' 
spoken of as * finding ' (Matt. xvi. 25), and as * pro- 
curing life to.* (Luke xvii. 33.) We have also, as in 
opposition to losing, the very remarkable expression 
of " keeping unto life etemaL" (John xii. 25.) Will 
you observe the difference between this and the style 
in which the natural {<«"} is spoken of. That cannot 
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be kept, whether by righteous or wicked. Death 
must and will put an end to it. Another fwiy must 
take the place of it. But as to the soul, instead of 
being lost or taken away, there is a means by which 
it can be kept — kept unto life eternal. Thus the 
t/a;XV> disentangled from its original fw^, obtains a 
new ^tari which stretches out into an eternity of glory. 
Thus the believing man procures life, i[(ooyovi/(r« (Luke 
xviL 33) to his «/a^x^, and that through Him who 
came to give His life a ransom for many. (Mark 
X. 45.) Thus, while the first Adam was only a livivfj 
soul — the 'life' that comes through Him invariably 
ending at death, and the *s(ml ' being a thing which 
can he * destroyed* and Host* at some period in the 
course of its future existence — the Second Adam, 
on the other hand, becomes a life-giving Spirit. In 
harmony with all which we can see the real meaning 
of our Lord's language — "By patient endurance ye 
shall acquire possession of your souls,** (Luke xxi. 19.) 
Or, if this last view be not accepted, it will be hard 
at least to set aside the second idea in the apostle's 
grand contrast when he says, " We are not of them 
that draw back unto perdition; but of them that 
believe to the acquisition of the soul** (Heb. x. 39.) 

Such are some simple facts in regard to the use of 
the words M and ^x^ in the New Testament. I 
have just to repeat the request, that if I have ex- 
ceeded my design of stating the facts, and have in 
the least degree trespassed on the ground of opinion. 
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you will put aside my thoughts. And meanwhile, so 
far as you can admit the facts, will you say whether 
you find in them anything to confirm you in the 
view of human immortality? You might almost 
have expected that view — if really entertained by 
the Author and the heralds of our faith — to have 
had some place in their very frequent references to 
iio-q and ^XO' Strange that there should be no hint 
of man's having been made for an undying life, or 
endowed with an imperishable soul; — but, on the 
other hand, that his only life as Adam's child should 
be represented as a dying life, — and his soul, out of 
Christ, should be spoken of as a perishing soul. 
Strange that 'eternal life' should never have been 
represented as acciTiing to the ^x^ in conjunction with 
an everlasting existence of its own, or in the room of 
an otherwise everlasting suffering; — but that the 
picture should invariably be one of * life,' * salvation,' 
'life eternal,' — in the place of that 'death' which 
was the soul's desert, and which, but for redemption, 
was its inevitable doom ! And yet such is the un- 
questionable fact, whatever explanation we may give 
of it. 
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LETTER XII. 

SOME OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

You must have observed how I have avoided argu- 
ing the question before us on any grounds of a 
merely moral, and, as I might almost say, theolo- 
gical, kind. But you will not, I trust, conclude 
from this that I am indifferent to either the moral 
or the theological bearings of the subject. On the 
contrary, it is because I feel so intensely in regard 
to these that I have ventured thus to discuss it. To 
my mind there is no question among the many that 
are now stirring 'men's minds more important than 
this one, whether in its relation to the honour of 
God, or the interests of man. The truth, if it be a 
truth, which, in common with so many, I have been 
led to embrace — ought to be made known. The 
error — if the contrary belief be an error — is surely 
among the greatest that ever gained currency in the 
world. And, because I have felt that a simple ex- 
position of what is written is more wanted at present 
than an argument as to what is fit — therefore I have 
so confined myself to that method. Hence, as I 
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have not been forward to attack the prevailing view 
in its theological aspect, so neither am I anxious to 
answer the objections drawn from that quarter to 
the belief now maintained. My only concern is 
with the question — " What is written in the law ? 
How readest thou?" And then — " Understandest 
thou what thou readest ?" How Christians^ indeed, 
have satisfied themselves as they have done in re- 
gard to the things written, and how the Head of the 
Church has allowed His own truth to be so mis- 
understood — are questions upon which more might 
be said than may at once suggest itself. And yet, 
after all that can be said, the grand impression will 
still be — " Thy judgments are a great deep." 

Suppose I be still told, then — referring, for a 
moment, to some of the ordinary arguments — that 
the soul of man, as originally made, is indestruc- 
tible, and therefore must be immortal, I simply 
answer, — I know no reason for thinking so. Plato 
has, indeed, said so. And Christian divines have 
said so. And there is a very general tendency to 
assume that what is immaterial must be imperish- 
able. But when I ponder what is written, I cannot 
believe it. 

Nor am I at all more impressed with the more 
strictly religious argument, that a creature made in 
the divine image can never cease to be. For the argu- 
ment would seem to serve as well for the conclusion 
that such a creature could never lose that image. 
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But now I find that he has lost it. I find that he 
has lost the entire life of God within him. And if 
he has lost the greater, I know not why he may not 
lose the less. If he has lost the very life itself of 
God, I know not why he may not lose any and 
every kind of life as well. Much more should I 
be inclined to argue that, after the loss of the one 
grand essential quality of a moral creature, there 
was nothing left worthy of preservation to eternity. 
But assuredly I should never be able to infer that 
a certain creature, because immortal when endowed 
with the divine image, must needs continue equally 
immortal after that image is lost. The very contrary 
conclusion would seem to me much more natural. 

Or, if it be said that our doctrine will seriously 
tend to relax the great and valuable motive of fear 
in man, I answer that, possibly enough, there may 
take place an injurious reaction in that respect, as 
is apt always to happen when a great evil is meddled 
with ; — while yet I expect a positive good from it, 
greatly outweighing all the possible evil. But, be 
the consequences what they may, I must believe in 
the 'destruction* of the ungodly, because so it is 
written; and for the same reason I must believe 
that neither Christ nor His apostles, any more than 
Moses or the prophets, ever addressed to man any 
other argument for alarm. 

Again, it will certainly be asked — and much im- 
portance will be attached to the question — What 
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possible propriety can there be in raising the lost 
for no purpose but the enduring of a certain tem- 
porary misery ? Now, surely, we are but little 
competent to say, what duration of existence, or 
what change of condition, it is fit for the Creator to 
allot to His revolted subjects. Nor should I despair 
of gaining some advantage, by arguing the question 
as against the opposite view. But I greatly prefer 
to put aside all such questions with the simple 
answer — " It is written " that the dead will be so 
raised. 

If, however, I thus decline to argue, and rather 
keep to the exposition of what I believe to be truth, 
I equally object to much of the argument that is 
frequently employed on the other side. For example, 
when the whole moral difficulty attaching to the 
idea of endless suffering is met with the easy 
remark, — that, after all, it is only a question of 
degree ; — I cannot but ask, — Do you think so ? Do 
you really consider that the difference between time 
and eternity is only a question of degree ? To my 
mind it is one of infinity. To me billions of billions 
of billions of ages are infinitely less than eternity ; 
and the heaviest of sufferings for any ages thus 
counted not to be named beside the lightest, for the 
ages that are countless. So, when it is urged that 
the one real difficulty lies in the permission of moral 
evil, with its inevitable consequences ; — when it is 
said, * Explain this to me, and I will explain to you 
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the mystery of endless sufifering/ ray answer is — 
Sin is, certainly, a mystery which I, for one, make 
no attempt to explain. But there is surely a ditfer- 
ence among things which have the common property 
of being mysterious, and which are, in some respects, 
alike inexplicable. Hard dialectic may proclaim 
that there is none, and may endeavour, in its own 
way, to make good the assertion. But I am much 
mistaken if either the reason or the conscience — 
not to say the heart of man — can find no difference 
between the two difficulties or mysteries in question 
— namely, sin with terminable consequences, and sin 
with inteiminable conseqTiences. The ideas are, so far 
as I can apprehend them, much further apart than 
the poles. The views that they give me of the 
government of God are as different as the views 
that they give me of the destiny of man. And, as 
to the Bible, it is to me a different book from begin- 
ning to end, according as I regard the sin which it 
details as involving a suffering which is endless — or 
see it, as I honestly believe I do, to be followed by 
results which, however protracted or awful, are yet 
not interminable. 

Or if, to lessen the acknowledged difficulty in the 
way of endless suffering, it be alleged that endless 
sin must bring endless suffering — the difficulty is 
only moved a step, not removed in the least. For 
the question still remains, — But why endless sin? 
— ^Why an immortal sinner ? And then — while the 
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theologian is so apt to justify, or explain, the endless 
punishment as the proper accompaniiiient of the 
frest, never-ending sin — the Bible, just as explicitly 
declares the punishment to be the result and recom- 
pence, not of any future accumulation of offences — 
hut simply of the deeds done in the body. 

Once more, in thus briefly alluding to objections, 
you may remember that, in regard to the view of 
sin being an infinite evil, and therefore calling for 
an infinite punishment, I have expressed myself as 
havir^g no objection to the princiiJe, beUev^ a. I 
do that the loss of a human soul is also an evil to 
which no bounds can be set. The same answer will 
dispose of the argument that Christ*s redemption, 
being a thing of infinite value, demands for its proper 
scope of action a corresponding evil for it to remove. 

To this style of reasoning I am but little disposed 
indeed, — savouring, as it seems to me, more of the 
schools than of the Scriptures. Enough, if I thus 
show that it can claim no advantage over what I 
have urged as the truth of God, in regard to the 
destiny of man. 

A very natural argument, and one to which I 
should pay more respect, is this — that the Eternal 
Word, in becoming flesh, cannot be supposed to have 
allied Himself to a nature lower in dignity than one 
strictly immortal. And certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to think of Him in such a transaction as dealing 
with matters short of eternal. But who will venture 
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to say that there is not enough of the element of 
eternity to justify the incarnation, in the original 
immortality of man as wearing the Divine image ; — 
in the restored immortality of man as renewed in 
that image ; — and in the everlasting destruction from 
which redemption saves ? It is one thing surely to 
speak of a creature as simply mortal ; and another 
thing altogether to regard that creature as formed 
for immortality; as capable of it; and as, through 
redemption, destined for it. 

To prove immortality another method has been 
adopted. The immortality lost by the fall has been 
restored, it is argued, by the incarnation. And un- 
doubtedly it has; but to whom? To the ruined 
race as such, and each of its individuals ?^ or to the 
company saved from the ruin ? The latter, I believe, 
because so I understand the Bible to teach. The 
former I cannot believe, so long as I accept that for 
my guide. Special reasons for this conviction will 
be found in the letter upon ' Universal Restoration.* 
Meanwhile I must not pass without notice a text 
which will be alleged on the other side — "As in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive." 
(1 Cor. XV. 22.) Now, it might be enough to urge 
that the apostle would completely stultify himself 
in his argument throughout the whole chapter, if he 
applied these words to any except helieners. But, 

^ See Perowne's Hulsean Lecture on Immortality — where this 
k the view given, if I rightly understand it. 

K 2 
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without enlarging on this, I simply remark— (1) 
That the death of believei's only can be designed by 
the * sleeping * spoken of in verse 20. (2) That the 
individuals said to be raised are described as *'they 
that are Chrisfs" (3) That this cannot apply to 
any portion of His enemies — all of whom He is Jo 
"put render His feet!' (v. 25.) 

There is still another line of thought on which', as 
you may have observed, I have hardly attempted to 
enter. I mean in regard to the constant reference to 
death in Scripture. The subject is undoubtedly of 
the utmost moment. But it would require a very 
careful handling, and such as perhaps it has not yet 
received. It has, on the one hand, been too readily 
assumed that death, in many passages, implies entire 
cessation of being ; and, on the other, it has been as 
rashly denied that it ever means this at all — rashly 
indeed, when tlie denial is made in the interest of 
the doctrine of human immortality. For what is the 
meaning of such a belief? Is it not just this, that 
man cannot die, or shall not die ; i.e., is not, at any 
time, to cease to be ? Those, then, who use such 
language — and no one can help using it — should see 
how they contradict themselves, when they say that 
* death * is never used to signify the end of existence. 
The truth is that death is a relative (I might say an 
intensely relative) term. It does mean cessation of 
being ; but then the being may be of various kinds, 
so that the cessation from one kind may admit of — 
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may even give rise to — continuance in another. 
Thus, if it is said, "Lazarus is dead" — we under- 
stand it to be in relation to present bodily life. But 
if the expression be, " Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die," the idea is of an entire cessation of 
being. 3o we understand what is meant when it is 
said that a man is dead to sin — dead to self — dead 
to the world — dead to his family — dead to God — 
dead to all sense of duty. Thus, we can never hesi- 
tate as to the sense of the words, " She that liveth 
in pleasure is dead while she liveth ; " " Ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God.""^ And, what- 
ever else may be meant when it is said, " To be car- 
nally minded is death," it certainly involves the idea 
of being dead to God, though alive as to evil. 

It is plain, in short, that ' to die ' does really mean 
* to cease to be ;' but then that, in any given case, 
will be intended absolutely or relatively. Thus, if 
we say that an animal body is dead, we mean that 
having ceased to be a sensitive, moving body — being 
no longer, in fact, a body in the previous sense of 
the word — it has come under a law of dissolution 
through which it will cease, in the course of time, 
to be a body at all. And such should equally be 
the meaning of the language when used of a soul or 
a perso7i. If, again, we say that a man has died to 
God, the meaning still is — has ceased to be, in 
regard to Him — the spiritual aspect being probably 
the one contemplated. So, if we say that one has 
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died to sin, the style of thought will be the same. 
The diflSculty, in short, in regard to the word arises 
simply from this — that it is so often used relatively, 
without direct mention of the related object. And 
hence there is sometimes room for the question, 
whether the use really is relative or not. And then 
there may arise the further question — what is the 
relation intimated, as the one in which we are said to 
be dead ? Nor can the real meaning of those pass- 
ages which speak of death as the result of sin, and 
the opposite of life, be fully exhibited, except by 
showing whether the term is used absolutely or re- 
latively ; and, if the latter, by clearly pointing out 
the relation. It is on account of this complication 
— not because I hesitate as to the real meaning of 
death — that I have preferred to rest the argument 
upon the word which means * perish,' as being free 
from the ambiguity which so many circumstances 
have imparted to the kindred word * die.* And this 
— with all the plainness and force attaching to it — 
must be disposed of before it can be shown that the 
second death is an endless life in misery, instead of 
that perdition which — whatever the process or the 
period of it — involves the extinction of the sinner's 
existence. 

This, I know, is a very hard doctrine for those 
who have believed in the ' never dying,' as firmly as 
in the now^ living soul — a doctrine which they may 
possibly regard as displaying not a little of bad feel- 
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ing, bad reason, and bad religion. But is it so very 
hard to think that the blessed God, while permitting 
man to fall, should yet have arranged that neither 
his sin nor his suffering should be endless — that is 
to say, that neither should God be eternally rebelled 
against by His own creatures, nor be under the 
necessity of eternally tormenting the rebels ? Does 
it seem very strange to consider such a provision 
against eternal evil as having been involved in the 
original threatening of death ? Is it so very dread- 
ful a thought that there is really no immortality for 
man in sin — no immortality for him at all, except in 
Christ? Or rather, is there not something both 
strange and dreadful in the thought, that — not only 
has God chosen, in His Sovereignty, to withhold His 
salvation from the great mass of men hitherto — but 
has actually, by His bestowment of such a constitu- 
tion on our race, renounced all right and power ever 
to destroy that moral agency which cannot be eter- 
nally continued, except at the cost of everlasting 
provocation to Himself, and everlasting torment to 
the agent ? 

So much for the subject of 'death/ And, though 
for reasons similar to those already mentioned, little 
has been said above on the kindred subject of 'life' 
— there is no reason why we may not briefly and 
cautiously look, as we pass, at that likewise. Now 
surely 'life' and 'existence' are much the same 
thing. Why, then, should not ' everlasting life' and 
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'everlasting existence' be also in very close alliance? 
Because, it may be answered, there can be, and often 
is, existence where there is no * life/ Tnie, when by 
'life' we mean a peculiar mode of existence, not in- 
dicated by the term itself, but only understood, from 
the connection, as belonging to it. Thus 'everlasting 
existence' might simply indicate 'endless being;' — 
while 'everlasting life' might be understood as a 
different thing, and equivalent to 'endless blessed- 
ness.' It might be so. But the distinction would not 
naturally or necessarily speak for itself. And the 
burden of proving it would be on those who should 
assert it. What if, on the other hand, the two ex- 
pressions be very much equivalent — the idea being 
that God does not confer 'everlasting existence,' 
eoocept when He combines with it that character and 
enjoyment which constitute what we commonly 
mean by 'eternal life'? Such would be a simple, 
natural sense of the language. That it is the real 
sense I fully believe ; and shall be compelled so to 
do — until I see it proved that God does, in any case, 
bestow everlasting existence simply to be abused 
for the purpose of rebellion, and dragged out in the 
consequent torment. 

How the writer of the following passage wishes 
precisely to be understood I cannot profess to say ; 
but, with all my heart, I accept the statement; — 
" Whatever truly lives does so because sin has never 
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found place in it ; or, having found place for a time, 
has been expelled from it again. So soon as ever 
this is felt and understood, ^onj at once assumes the 
profoundest moral significance; it becomes the fittest 
expression for the very highest blessedness. Of that 
whereof you predicate absolute C^ you predicate 
of the same absolute holiness. Christ, affirming of 
Himself cycu c^t 17 ^<a^, implicitly afl&rmed of Himself 
that He was absolute holiness ; and in the creature, 
in like manner, that only lives, or triumphs over 
death, death at once physical and spiritual, which 
has first triumphed over sin."* 

Now all this I believe as being sound, scriptural 
truth. I do believe in existence abused — it is just 
the mystery of sin — with its inevitable result of a 
retribution awarded according to righteousness, and 
answering in time and weight to the offence. Than 
the evidence for such a conviction none, I believe, 
can be more complete. But I rejoice to believe also 
that of immortality for man there never was any — 
apart from communion with the living God; — and 
never can be now, but by union with the " Second 
Adam," as "a quickening Spirit." I rejoice that I 
can honestly accept, in all their breadth as well as 
in all their depth, those words of the Eedeemer in 
which He so frequently and emphatically proclaims 
Himself as the only life of man. And I rejoice 

' Archbishop Trench, "Synonyms of the New Testament." 
(xxvii.) 
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also in the grand consequence which flows from 
these truths — namely, that when the whole sum 
shall have been made up of the sin and death which 
haye accrued to mankind through the first Adam, 
whether in this world or the next — that sum will 
prove, in the balances of eteniity, as an absolute 
nothing when weighed against the righteousness 
and life that have become ours through the Second 
Adam. 
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LETTER XIII. 

ANCIENT JEWISH OPINION AS TO FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 

THB APOCRYPHA. 

It is of consequence that we give some attention to 
the subject now indicated. For it has been too 
much the habit to assume that the Jews, or at least 
the Pharisees, in New Testament times, held, as a 
settled thing, the doctrine of endless suffering. And 
from this the inference becomes both easy and im- 
portant as to the light in which they would naturally 
regard the Saviour's teaching. That such an assump- 
tion is imwarranted I shall now endeavour to show. 
It has but little, I believe, to give any colour to 
it, except certain statements of Josephus, and some 
phi'ases in the Talmud. How far these can be allowed 
to counterbalance the e^ddence to the contrary is our 
question now. 

Beginning, then, with the New Testament itself, 
which contains so many pregnant notices of Jewish 
belief — ^what hint do we find that the Jews of that 
time held the belief ascribed to them ? Not one. 
On the other hand, we find a young man of wealth 
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and position coming to our Lord with the enquiry — 
What good thing he should do, in order to inherit 
eternal life. And it is very hard to think that any 
Jew then would dissociate from such words the idea 
of endless existence. More than this of course the 
question would imply. But as much would certainly 
be included in it. So I believe ; and I am entitled 
to ask, of any one who denies it, some evidence to 
the contrary. Again, when, in answer to the Epi- 
curean Sadducees, Jesus said of those whom He 
called " children of God and of the resurrection" — 
"Neither shall they die any more" — the instant 
reflection of the scribe was, — "Master, Thou hast 
well said." (Luke xx. 35-39.) Add to this that, 
when our Lord, in His withering denunciation of the 
scribes and Pharisees, at the close of His ministry, 
seemed to gather up and heap upon them every woe 
that they so freely hurled at the heads of others — : 
this, of eternal suffering, had no place on the tre- 
mendous roll. The very climax of His invective 
had no word of that sort ; — the utmost of it being 
— " Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell ?" (Matt, xxiii. 33.) 

How, in fact, should the Pharisees have held the 
doctrine of everlasting miser}^ ? The Old Testament 
had not taught it to them. How sparing that had 
been in regard to a formal teaching of immortality, 
even for the righteous, will be allowed by all. And 
yet the later Jews had deduced, and correctly as will 
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be admitted, that doctrine from their own Scriptures. 
To this they very commonly joined the resurrection 
of the dead. Seeing also clear intimations of the 
existence of the wicked in the coming state, they 
had, more or less distinctly, associated the perdition 
announced by their Scriptures with a punishment 
involving much of shame and suffering. But, as to 
endless torment, where were they to learn it ? They 
had, indeed, read of fire unquenchable ; — but the 
meaning always was, that no human effort could 
hinder it from doing its work of consumption.^ 
They had read of certain in regard to whom " the 
worm should not die, nor the fire be quenched." 
But it was the carcases of the men that should be 
the victims of the vengeance threatened. And the 
object of horror was to be some spectacle outside the 
walls of Jerusalem — not a scene in the eternal 
world. Where, then, were the Jews to learn the 
doctrine in question ? The mythology, and to some 

^ How familiar this language was to the Jews will appear from 
the foUowing. — " Lest my fury come forth like fire, and bum that 
none can quench it." (Jer. iv. 4 ; xxi. 12 ; Amos v. 6.) ** There- 
fore shaU my wrath be kindled against this place, and shall not be 
quenched." (2 Kings xxii. 17.) "It shaU not be quenched day 
nor night; the smoke thereof shaU go up for ever." (Isa. xxxiv. 
10.) " I win kindle a fire in the gates thereof, and it shall devour 
the palaces of Jerusalem, and it shall not be quenched." (Jer. xvii. 
27 ; vii. 20.) " I will kindle a fire in thee, and it shaU devour 
every green tree in thee, and every dry tree; the flaming firo 
shaU not be quenched, and aU faces from the south to the north 
shaU be burnt therein. And aU fiesh shall see that I the Lord 
have kindled it; it shall not be quenched." (Ezek. xx. 47, 48.) 
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extent the philosophy, of the 'Greeks would have 
furnished them with the idea in regard to certain 
very notorious sinners — incorrigible transgressors as 
they were counted — ^parricides and such like — ^who 
were to be delivered over to such suffering. But to 
the honour of the Jews be it said that — whatever 
their own views may have been — they did not 
accept on this point those of their more intellectual 
neighbours. They believed in that bodily resurrec- 
tion which was abhorrent to the Greeks, and con- 
tented themselves with a very skilful development 
of Old Testament representations in regard to the 
condition of souls. 

What the ordinary belief of the Jews was, not 
long before the appearance of our Lord among them, 
we may learn with very tolerable accuracy from their 
Apocryphal books. And, as I proceed to give some 
specimens of their faith from these, I ask that it may 
be well noted how far that faith corresponds with 
what we might have assumed it to be from the 
hints furnished by the New Testament. 

One of these books, then, is content with the 
announcement that " The vengeance of the ungodly 
is fire and worms." (Ecclus. vii. 17.) Another says, 
"Woe to the nations that rise up against my 
kindred! The Lord Almighty will take vengeance 
on them in tHe day of judgment, in putting fire and 
worms in their flesh ; and they shall feel them and 
weep for ever." (Judith xvi. 17.) This last expres- 
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sion will not be overrated by any one who considers 
its ordinary application in the Old Testament. 

Again, we read of " being raised up to everlasting 
life;" of "having no resurrection to life;" of "dying 
after short pain, under God's covenant of everlasting 
life;" while others receive "just punishment for their 
pride, not escaping the hand of the Almighty, dead 
or aUve." (2 Mace. vii. 9, 14, 36 ; vi. 26 ; xii. 43-45.) 

But more important than these scattered notices 
is the very formal teaching on the subject contained 
in two of the Apocryphal books. Let us begin with 
Esdras ii., written, as we may assume, in the half 
century B.C. In this we note the following points. 

(a) future retribution. 

"What profit is it now to live in heaviness, and 
after death to look for punishment?" "We con- 
sidered not that we should begin to suffer for it 
after death." (vii. 47, 56.) 

"They that have cast them away shall despite- 
fully dwell in torments." " They must know repent- 
ance after death by pain." (ix. 9, 12.) 

"After death shall the judgment come, when we 
shall live again; and then shall the name of the 
righteous be manifested, and the works of the im- 
godly shall be declared." (xiv. 35.) 

(b) immortality. 

" The day of doom shall be the end of this time, 
and the beginning of the immortality for to come. 
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wherein corruption is past." "What profit is it, if 
there be promised to us an immortal time, whereas 
we have done the works that bring death ?".... 
" For this is the life whereof Moses spake unto the 
people, saying, Choose thee life that thou mayest 
live." (vii. 43, 49, 59.) 

(C) DESTRUCTION. 

Now it is to be observed that throughout the 
book, where the meaning is quite unambiguous, the 
words 'destruction' and* perish' are freely used to 
denote the ' bringing ' or ' coming to an end ' — just as 
we have found to be the case in the Old and New 
Testaments. And with this the writer joins, in the 
most natural way possible, the notices with which 
we are concerned. Thus, in one sentence, we find 
the "ungodly perishing;" while in almost the next 
we read, "There be many that perish in this life!' 
(vii. 17, 20.) So, whether it be in regard to punish- 
ment here or hereafter, it is counted sufficient to say 
that the Lord "delivers to death and destruction" 
(xv. 26, 49.) 

I ask now that the following extracts be well con- 
sidered — whether as bearing upon Jewish belief or 
pliraseology. 

"As the husbandman soweth much seed upon the 
ground, and planteth many trees, and yet the thing 
that is sown good in his season cometh not up, 
neither doth all that is planted take root ; even so is 
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it of those that are sown in this world ; they shall 
not all be saved. . . Like as the husbandman's seed 
perisheth if it come not up . . . even so perisheth 
man also, which is formed by thy hand, and is 
called thine own image ... he is likened to the 
husbandman's seed. . . . Things present are for the 
present, and things to come for such as be to come, . . 
Sorrows are past, and in the end is shown the trea- 
sure of immortality. And, therefore, ask thou no 
more qiiestions concerning the multitude of them 
that perish, . . It was not His will that man should 
come to Thought," So we read in the 8th chapter; 
and how can we but compare with all this the other 
expressions in the same chapter so evidently mean- 
ing the same thing, " The Most High hath made this 
world for many, but the world to come for few. . . . 
There be many created, but few shall be saved." (vv, 
1, 3, 41, 43, 44, 46, 54, 55, 59.) 

See again how the author insists upon and illus- 
trates ' destruction,' representing it as * punishment,' 
and as connected with suffering : " They shall dwell 

in torments They shall know repentance by 

pain" (he had just said); and then — "Be not thou 
curious how and when the ungodly shall be punished; 
but enquire how the righteous shall be saved, whose 
the world is, and for whom the world is created. . . . 
I have said before, and now do speak, and will speak 
it also hereafter, that there be many more of them 

which perish than of them which shall be saved. 

L 
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Let the multitude perish, then, which was bom in 
vain; and let my [chosen] grape be kept, and my 
plant ; for with great labour have I made it perfect." 
(ix. 13, 15, 22.) 

Thus the wicked are represented as perishing^ and 
that in the course of punishment, and by the endur- 
ance of suffering. If it be asked more particularly 
in what sense they are supposed to perish, the 
answer is at hand — " Our fathers which received the 
law kept it not ; and though the fruit of Thy law 
did not perish, nor could it, for it was Thine ; but 
they that received it perished, because they kept not 
the thing that was sown in them. And lo, it is a 
custom, when the ground hath received seed, or th^ 
sea a ship, or any vessel meat or drink, that that 
being perished which received it, the thing also 
which was cast into it doth perish; but with us it 
hath not been so ; for we that have received the law 
perish by sin, and our heart also which received it. 
Notwithstanding the law perislieth not, but remaineth 
in his force." (ix. 32-37.) 

And, once more, as distinctly showing the connec- 
tion designed between destruction, as the thing aimed 
at, and fire as the instrument for effecting it, we read 
thus — "My Son shall lay before them their evil 
thoughts, and the torments wherewith they shall 
begin to be tormented, which are like unto a flame ; 
and He shall destroy them without labour by the law 
which is like unto fire'' (xiii. 38.) 
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To these extracts from the second book of Esdras, 
as given in the common Apocrypha, I must add some 
sentences from chap. vL of the Ethiopic version as 
translated by Archbishop Laurence, not found in the 
Latin version, but "bearing all the marks of genuine- 
ness, and quoted by Ambrose."* 

"An evil heart seduces us into the way of death 
and path of perdition, removing from us henceforward 
the prospect of life. Nor is this the case with many, 
but with all who are bom. ... I shall rejoice in 
those few who shall live " (it had just been said that 
the righteous should never die), " because they will 
attain to my glory. Nor do I grieve on account of 
those who perish ; for those now resemble a fire, are 
like a flame, and as smoke hern, rage, and are ex- 
tiTiguished," 

We may now pass to the " Wisdom of Solomon*' 
as expressing with all possible distinctness the view 
that 'immortality' belongs only to the wise and 
good ; while * destruction ' under some form or other 
— destruction as contrasted with immortality — is the 
destiny of others. The value of this testimony is, I 
think, rather enhanced than lessened by the appear- 
ance of Alexandrian traces in the book For it is 
plainly in spite of Greek influence and Alexandrian 
authorship, that such views are presented, in regard 
to bodily resurrection and conditional immortality, 

2 Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, * Esdras 2nd book of.' 

L 2 
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Such, it seems, was the Jewish belief; and it was 
not easily quenched. I now ask that the words 
quoted from the original may be compared with the 
same expressions as used in the New Testament. 

*'Seek not death in the error of vour life: and 
pull not upon yourselves destruction (oktOpov) by the 
work of your own hands. For God made not death ; 
neither hath He pleasure in the destruction of the 
living (dTTwXctiji ^(oi^wv). For He created all things 
that they might have their being; and the gene- 
rations of the world were healthful ; and thei^ is no 
poison of destruction (<l>dpfi(iKov okiOpcv) in them, nor 
the kingdom of death upon the earth. For rightemis- 
ness is immortaL But ungodly men, with their works 
and words, called it [destruction] to them." (L 12- 
16.) • 

The ungodly are then introduced expressing their 
own principles, as those of Epicurean pleasure in life 
and extinction at death ; and as seeking to prove the 
fallacy of the contrary views of the righteous. After 
which it is said of them — " As for the mysteries of 
God, they know them not ; neither hoped they for 
the wages of righteousness, nor discerned a reward 
for blameless souls. For God created man to he im- 
moi'tal (hr d<^^ap<7tot), and made him to be an image of 
His own eternity (dtStonyTos). Nevertheless,' through 
envy of the devil, came death into the world ; and 
they that hold of his side do find it. But the souls 

3 Another reading gives IdtorriToc. 
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of the righteous are in the hand of God, and there 
shall no torment touch them. In the sight of the 
unwise they seemed to die ; and their departure is 
taken for misery, and their going from us to be utter 
destruction; but they are in peace. For, though 
they be punished in the sight of men, yet is their 
hope full of immortality. And, having been a little 
chastised, they shall be greatly rewarded; for God 
proved them, and found them worthy for Himself. 
. . . They shall judge the nations, and their Lord 
shall reign for ever. . . . But the ungodly shall be 
punished according to their own imaginations. . . . 
For whoso despiseth wisdom he is miserable, and 
their hope is vain. . . . For glorious is the fruit of 
good labours ; and the root of wisdom shall never 
fall away. . . . Horrible is the end of the unrighteous 
generation, (ii. iii.) Their memorial shall perish . . . 
and the floods shall cruelly drown them; but the 
righteous live for evermore. (AiKatoi Sc €« rov aMuva 
^ioaivy see iv. v.) For the giving heed to wisdom is 
the assurance of incorruption (a<^^apcrtaf), and incor- 
ruption maketh us near to God. (vi. 18, 19.) I myself 
also am a mortal man like to all. . . . And I called, 
and the Spirit of wisdom came to me ; . . . for God 
loveth none but him that dwelleth with wisdom 
(viL 1, 7, 28) ; moreover, by the means of her, I 
shall obtain immortality (c^w U avufv d9ava<rCav). For 
to be allied to wisdom is immortality, (viii. 13, 17.) 
To know thee, God, is perfect righteousness ; yea, 
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to know thy power is the root of immortality.^ 
(xv. 3.) 

Such is the teaching of this striking book. And, 
while thus holding forth an immortal existence only 
for the righteous, there is such a use throu^out of 
the word anoKKviu, (destroy, perish) as shews that the 
author knew no other application of it than that 
which we have met with in other writers/ 

« See X. 3, 6 ; xi. 19 ; xii. 3, 12, 14. 
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LETTEE XIV. 

AI^dENT JEWISH OPINION AS IS THE BOOK OF ENOCH, THE 
ASCENSION OF ISAIAH, THE TALMUD, AND JOSEPHUS. 

From the common 'Apocrypha' we may now turn 
to the lately discovered 'Book of Enoch/' which 
belongs, probably, like Esdras iL, to the half century 
B.C., and contains references in great profusion to 
the future state. 

Now I grant that if we are willing to rest with 
the mere sound of words, such as 'for ever and 
ever,' then nothing can be easier than to satisfy 
oneself, and whoever else can be thus persuaded, 
that the author of this book intended to teach the 
doctrine of 'everlasting sufferings.' But, if we 
carefully enquire what he really meant by the ex- 
pressions in question, the result, I believe, will be 
very different. The language refeiTed to seems 
hardly, indeed, ever out of his mouth. But to say 
that he meant by it what we should mean is another 

* An Ethiopic version, in which alone it is now preserved, was 
brought from Abyssinia by Bruce, and, in 1821, translated by Dr* 
Laurence. I quote from his 3rd edition in 1838 ; and from Dill- 
man's " Das Buch Henoch iibersetzt und erklart." 1853. 
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thing altogether. My firm conviction is this — 
* Enoch* (let us call him) teaches that a great many 
generations (70, he says, c. 10) should elapse before 
the day of judgment ; — after which there should be 
set up on this earth, for a period of countless ages, 
the kingdom of God, or the Messiah — during which 
the righteous should flourish in the perfection of 
bliss. Now, let us allow that he teaches an equal 
duration of torment for the wicked — although it is, 
I think, extremely questionable whether he had one 
mind, or two, in regard to that ; — still, however long 
the supposed period of suffering, it has, according to 
him, a decided term; and, this once reached, the 
wicked shall be no more. As to the righteous — while 
there is no hint of their continuing longer, there is 
as little of their coming to an end. Let us, there- 
fore, allow him the true spiritual instinct which 
assumed that these ages were, in regard to them, 
only the entrance upon their proper eternity. How 
one, like the author of the book of Enoch, with a 
mind so imaginative, and a style so full of exaggera- 
tion, could employ language as he does, will surprise 
us the less when we consider how different is the 
use which the Old Testament, with all its wonderful 
soberness, makes of certain expressions from the one 
which we should venture to make of them. With 
such language the ordinary Jewish writers of those 
days had been familiar from their childhood; and 
we need not wonder if, at times, they allowed a 
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license to their pens which has deceived some into 
the belief that they intended to express things that 
never entered their minds. And yet, as to the pre- 
sent case, I cannot but express my surprise that 
any thoughtful reader should ever have construed 
* Enoch's' high sounding sentences as meaning any- 
thing approaching to everlasting suffering. 

Let me now give a few specimens of the doctrine 
— if such it can be called — of the book upon the 
points that concern us. 

(a) destruction. 

"Woe to you that extend your ill-doing to your 
neighbour; for ye shall be killed in hell." (c. 99.) 

" I will cast them like hay into the fire, and like 
lead into the water. Thus shall they burn in the 
presence of the righteous, and sink in the presence 
of the holy; nor shall a tenth part of them' be 
found." (c. 48.) 

"Then shall the roots of iniquity be cut off; 
sinners perish by the sword; and blasphemers be 
annihilated everywhere." (c. 90.) 

"Approach liot the paths of evil, that ye may not 
perish. Ye are destined to the day of darkness and 
of the great judgment. This I declare to you, that 
He who created you will destroy you. He will not 
show you mercy, but will rejoice in your destruction. 
Nor hope that ye shall live, ye sinners ; but ye shall 

• " No trace of them.'' — DiUman. 
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go hence and die, because ye know no ransom price, 
for ye are prepared for the day of the great judg- 
ment." (c. 93, 96.) 

[What ambiguity could there be in such words 
to one brought up on the field of Old Testament 
language ?] 

" You who have laboured shall wait in these days 
till the evildoers are consumed, and the power of 
the guilty annihilated — shall wait till sin pass away; 
for their names shall be blotted out of the holy book ; 
their seed shall be destroyed, and their spirits slain. 
They shall cry out and lament in the horrible waste, 
and in the bottomless fire shall they bum." (c. 99.) 

The sentences that come next are the last in the 
book, and show the limit which the author attached 
to this misery, on the one hand, and to the glorious 
state of the righteous on the other. They show, in 
fact, how he intended his 'eternity' to be understood. 

(b) 'ETERNiry' AND 'ETERNAL LIFE.' 

"The righteous shall shine during unnumbered 
periods, . . . Sinners shall cry out, beholding therein 
how they exist in splendour, and proceed forwards 
to the days and periods pi'escribed for them? . . . The 
everlasting condemnation shall be far from you for 
all the generations of the world!' (c. 104) 

' DUlman's version containB these expressions — ''The wicked 
shaU go there where days and times are written for them,'* and 
** their time of punishment is appointed to them." — Ihre Straf^zeit 
ist ihnen bestimmt. 
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" They shall hope for eternal life, and that each of 
them may live for 500 years." (c. 10.) 

[How this is to be explained I do not profess to 
say — nor the following:] " Eighteousness and right 
shall men plant /or ever with delight. Then shall all 
the saints give thanks, and live till they have begot- 
ten a thousand children ; while the whole pjeriod of 
their youth and their sabbaths shall be completed in 
peace." — Ih, 

[It seems, in fact, as if he were speaking of the 
dges of the earth as constituting the utmost extent of 
that eternity which he designed to picture. Thus he 
continues :] 

" The earth shall be cleansed from all corruption, 
from every crime, from all suffering, from all punish- 
ment; neither will I again send a flood upon it from 
generation to generation for ever. Peace and equity 
shall associate with the sons of men all the days of 
the world, in every generation of it." — Ih. 

[It is the same state of things which he describes 
in the following :] 

"The saints shall exist in the light of the sun, 
and the elect in the light of everlasting life, the 
days of whose life shall never terminate, nor shall 
the days of the saints be numbered. There shall be 
light interminable, nor shall they enter upon the 
enumeration of time." (c. 56.) 

" The whole account of the luminaries of heaven 
is for ever, according to every year of the world — 
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until a new he effected which shall he for ever. This 
is the great luminary which He names the sun for 
ever!' (c. 71.) 

[That is to say, The present luminaries are for 
ever; and the one which succeeds them is/<w efver. 
The following will throw some light upon such lan- 
guage.] 

" In the fifth week, the house of glory and do- 
minion (Solomon's temple) shall be erected for ever 
and ever/^* 

From this we may pass to what our author speaks 
of as 

(d) punishment for ever. 

" Into the darkness, and into the chains, and into 
the burning flame shall your spirit go at the great 
judgment ; and the great judgment shall be for all 
generations, even to eternity." (c. 103.)* 

** Then shall they be taken away into the lowest 
depths of the fire in torments, and in confinement 
shall they be shut up for ever. After this shall 
Azazyel, together with them, burn and perish. They 
shall be bound until the consummation of many* 
generations." (c. 10.) 

The period of punishment is in one place said 
to be— "Until the infinite (10,000' worlds) num- 

4 «< Ywc immer und ewig." — DiUman, c. 92. 
^ This should be compared with the quotations from the Talmud 
given below. • " All."— Dillman. 

"* This number was naturally a favourite one with such writers. 
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ber of the days of their crimes be completed." 
(c. 21.) 

"And, as the inflammation of their bodies shall 
be great, so shall their spirits undergo a change for 
ever." (c. 66.) 

Now this is sufficiently formidable. And yet what 
is it, after all, but the wanderings of a heated spirit 
amid the figures and fancies of its own coining? The 
future state simply furnished that scope for imagina- 
tion which such a disposition craved. There everything 
was dimly seen, as shrouded with the cloud of its own 
immensity. And yet even such a mind did not dare 
to make that future really (according to our mode of 
thinking) interminable. This, if I mistake not, would 
have destroyed an essential element of the drama 
which the writer had proposed to himself, and which 
required that bounds should be set — in a future how- 
ever remote — dimly even to the good, but distinctly 
to the misery which he undertook to delineate in the 
world to come. It may throw some light perhaps 
upon the mind and style of the author to know how 
he estimated his own performance. " It is a mystery," 
says he, " that sinners, however else they transgress, 
will yet write out all my words correctly in their 

Thus we find in Plato (Phaedr. § 61) — "Whoever passes his life 
justly obtains a better lot, but whoso unjustly, a worse one. For 
to the same place whence each soul comes, it does not return till 
the expiration of 10,000 years. For it does not recover its wings 
for so long a period, except it is the soul of a sincere lover of 
wisdom." 
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own languages, neither chapging nor diminishing 
them." (c. 104)* Thus he expects a reputation wide 
and lasting as the world ! 

To conclude. Strong as the language of the pre- 
ceding extracts is, we shall wonder less at it perhaps, 
if we can see how much of it seems to be only an 
expansion of a few sentences in Scripture, which 
certainly do not describe matters in the light of 
eternity. Thus we can feel at times as if the writer 
were setting himself to make the utmost of "the 
everlasting generations " of Noah's covenant. We 
can feel at other times as if he were playing upon 
the strings of the passage in which Isaiah uses, with 
reference to Edom, almost all the phrases by the use 
of which ' Enoch * extends to boundless ages the suf- 
ferings of the wicked. " It shall not be quenched 
day nor night; the smoke thereof shall go up for 
ever, CD<^i^?; from generation to generation, *yn^ 'i^'np, 
it shall lie waste; none shall pass through it for 
ever and ever, CD^ny:) nv;?^." (Isa. xxxiv. 10.) And, 
once more, we can often hear him, as it were, pro- 
claiming the bliss of the righteous, in language which 
almost sounds like a studied paraphrase of such 
expressions as these — " They shall fear thee as long 
as the sun and moon endure through generations 
of generations. ... In his days shall the righteous 
flourish; and abundance of peace so long as the 
moon endureth. His name shall endure for ever; 
His name shall be continued as long as the sun." 
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(Psa. Ixxii.) Or again, " His seed shall endure for 
ever, and his throne as the sun before me. It shall 
be established /or ever as the moon, and as the faith- 
ful witness in heaven." (Psa. Ixxxix.) 

There is still another Apocryphal book worthy of 
a passing reference, " The Ascension of Isaiah the 
Prophet*' — ^a piece long lost, and at last translated 
from an Ethiopic version by Dr. Laurence, in 1819. 
It belongs most probably to the first century of our 
era (Laurence says the end of Nero's reign) ; and is 
evidently the work of a Jewish Christian seeking to 
recommend the new faith to his own people. The 
sentences which now concern us have this peculiar 
interest, that they may thus be regarded as embody- 
ing ideas common to both Jews and Christians of 
that age. And they have also this feature which we 
have met with already, and shall find more frequently 
stiU in the early Christian writers — namely, (a) the 
use of such terms as 'everlasting punishment' in 
connection with (b) the express doctrine of the 
extinction of the wicked. The sentences referred to 
are these. 

(a) The king's son is sent to learn "truths re- 
lating to the eternal judgments and the torments 
of Gehenna — that place of everlasting punishment." 
(c. L 3.) 

(b) "There shall be in those days a resurrection 
and a judgment ; while the Beloved shall cause to 
ascend from Him a fire to consume all the ungodly. 
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who shall he as if they had never been created" 
(c. iv. 18.) 

He speaks of " the angel who is in hell, as not yet 
having been hurled to utter perdition ;" and then — 
"Thou shalt judge and destroy the principalities, 
angels, and gods of the world, as well as the world 
which belongs to them." (c. x. 8, 12.) 

Now such a combination of ideas as this may not 
be according to the modem style. But if it was the 
style of the first Christian century, the lesson is 
surely important. 

It may perhaps seem as if too much attention 
had now been paid to these very peculiar books. 
But it will be no loss, if we are thus rendered more 
familiar with the Jewish style of that period, and 
are enabled to enter with greater accuracy into those 
expressions of the Talmud which have been so 
confidently regarded as tantamount to the doctrine 
of endless sufferings. For, though that work is too 
late to show very directly what was the belief of the 
Jews in New Testament times, stiU it wiU be con- 
tended that the indirect light reflected from it is of 
much importance. Be it so ; and what comes of it 
at the most ? Only this, as many believe, and 
rightly, I think, that the Talmud is in the habit of 
contemplating a future entirely in accordance with 
that which we have just seen represented — a future, 
especially of suffering, consisting of ages indefinite, 
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hit not intertninaUe, If, on this subject, I quote a 
learned writer as saying, "There is no everlasting 
damnation according to the Talmud"® — that may 
be set down as merely his opinion, and an opinion 
as far from the truth as a similar one might be 
regarded, if pronounced by the same authority in 
reference to the Bible. But I may at least refer to 
him as quoting the Talmudic words — " Generations 
upon generations shall last the damnation of idol- 
ators, apostates, traitors." And when he interprets 
this as involving only "a temporary punishment 
even for the worst of sinners," I cannot but beUeve 
— from the sense attached to such language in the 
Old Testament and the other Jewish writings — that 
his interpretation is correct. The author of "The 
Old Paths " was certainly well acquainted with the 
Talmud; and he had every reason for quoting its 
strongest assertions on a subject where its language 
is but little measured ; namely, when it treats of the 
doom of the enemies of Israel. And yet there is 
nothing in his quotations bearing with it the doctrine 
of endless suffering ; — ^nothing, in short, beyond, if 
equal to, the denunciations in the book of Enoch. 
" AU Israel has a* share in the world to come .... 
And also • the pious of the nations have a share in 

the world to come But these are they who 

have no part in the world to come, but who are cut 
off KniSi perish, and are condemned, on account of the 

* Article on the Talmud. — Quarterly Review^ Oct., 1867. 

M 
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greatness of their wickedness and sin, for ever, even 
for ever and ever, — ^the heretics, and the Epicureans, 
and the deniers of the law." Again, " By the doing 
of these commandments he will be worthy of ever- 
lasting life. And let him be assured that the world 
to come is laid* up for none but the righteous, and 
they are Israel .... But now the Holy One 
brings upon Israel the abundance of auctions for 
no other reason than this, that they may not he lost, 
AU the nations shall be utterly destroyed^ but they 
shall abide "^ 

Now what the Talmud meant by the expressions 
'utterly destroyed' and 'punishment of the nations* 
will sufficiently appear from the following. I quote 
from a work,^ the very object of which is to show 
the connection between ancient Jewish belief and 
the doctrine of the New Testament. We find, then, 
that according to the Talmud there are three classes 
of persons to be judged. 

" (1) The perfectly good, who at death are sealed 
for eternal life. (2) The perfectly bad, who are 
sealed for hell. (3) The intermediate class, who fall 
into hell, and, after passing through the purifying 
fire, come out into heaven, according to Zechariah 
xiii. 9. In the same portion* of the Talmud there is 
some further detail as to the fate of the bad. The 

» Mc.Caul's Old Paths, i. ix. 

* Gfroerer das Jahrhimdert des Heil's, ii. p. 76, sq, 

^ Kosch Haschanah. 
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heretics, traitors, Epicureans, it is there said, people 
like Jeroboam the son of Nebat and his companions, 
go to hell and are punished to all eternity, according 
to Isaiah IxvL 24. Others have another fate. The 
Israelites who have sinned with their bodies, and 
the heathen who have sinned with their bodies, go 
to hell and are punished twelve months, after which 
their body pines away ; their soul is burnt ; and the 
wind scatters them under the feet of the righteous, 
as in Malachi iv. 3. But then, to make compensa- 
tion for this, it is said in another place that the 
righteous pray to God for Israelites of this last 
class; and God bids them go and heal (or save) 
them ; and they go and stand upon the ashes of the 
wicked, and ask mercy for them ; and now the holy 
God causes that they stand up out of their ashes, 
which is under the feet of the righteous, and He 
brings them to eternal life." ' 
TJpon this I offer a remark or two. 

(1) It gives a direct negative to the doctrine of 
a universal, unconditional immortality. 

(2) It distinctly teaches the doctrine of a real 
* destruction* for certain sinners — a destruction from 
which, in the case of the great mass of men (namely, 
"the heathen who have sinned with their bodies") 
there is no redemption. And though there is, in 
tenderness to Israel, a conditional deliverance for 
them from a fate that was coimted worse than 'ever- 
lasting sufiTering,* yet that does not alter the view 

M 2 
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that even for them there was, in the first instance, 
a real destruction. Thus we find that the 'perishing' 
which was spoken of in some of the previous quota- 
tions, and which, as standing there, might have been 
taken as a general term for punishment, did literally 
mean, and that to the very utmost, what the word 
naturally suggested. 

(3) It is only a small class of men, and they will 
be mostly Israelites, Jeroboam's class, who are sen- 
tenced to punishment "for ever and ever." But 
what after all, I ask, does that expression mean ? 
We know what it would mean in modem usage. 
Does it mean the same according to the usage either 
of the Old Testament, or of the ordinary Jewish 
writings ? Without hesitation I ansM'^er — I believe 
that it does not. I believe that the phrase " gene- 
rations upon generations," as given in the article 
upon the Talmud already quoted, weU expresses it — 
or, which in such a case would amount to the same, 
" ages upon ages," the phrase which I have abeady 
ventured to suggest as giving the true sense of the 
peculiar expression {ds awiivaf atwvcov) in Eev. xiv. 11. 
Nor does it tend to weaken this impression when I 
find that these ancient Jews actually regarded * an- 
nihilation' as an evil more to be dreaded than the 
one which they designed by the words ' everlasting 
punishment.' This of itself would be, I think, a 
strong presumption that they understood this last 
expression in a different sense from what Christians 
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generally do now, and did not regard it as equivalent 
to endless torments. 

So far, then, in regard to ' immortality,' ' destruc- 
tion,' and 'everlasting punishment,' as these appear 
in the ancient Jewish writings. On the other hand, 
there is one witness of unquestionable importance 
who is adduced to prove that the Pharisees of the 
first century did hold a belief essentially differing 
from that now presented. 

The witness is Josephus, and these are his words : 
" The Pharisees believe that souls have an immortal 
vigour in them; and that, under the earth, there 
will be rewards and punishments, according as they 
have lived virtuously or viciously in this life; and 
the latter are to be detained in an everlasting prison, 
but the former shall have power to live and revive 
again. . . But the doctrine of the Sadducees is this, 
that souls die with the bodies. . . . The Essenes teach 
the immortality of souls. Again, the Essenes believe 
that bodies are corruptible, and that the matter they 
are made of is not permanent; but that souls 
are immortal and continue for ever (ras hi ijruxas 
aOavdrovs ^cl dvafjL€V€Lv) . . . are united to their bodies 
as in prisons . . . and when set free from the bonds 
of the flesh . . . rejoice and mount upward . . . 
And the Greeks seem to me to have had the same 
notion, when to the souls of their brave men they 
allot the islands of the blessed; . . . and to the 
souls of the wicked the regions of the ungodly in 
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Hades . . . where certain persons are punished, 
which is built on the first supposition that souls are 
immortal. Again, the Pharisees say that all souls 
are incorruptible ('Avx^ ^ Trocrav /acv a^^aprov), but 
that the souls of good men are only removed into 
other bodies, while those of the wicked are subject 
to everlasting punishment (at8tc{) rcfuo/^i KoXa^co^ai) . . 
The Sadducees take away the belief of the everlast- 
ing duration of the soul, and the punishments and 
rewards in Hades." 

Thus Josephus® — ^who, in accordance with such 
principles, represents himself as arguing with his 
companions against their purpose of self-destruc- 
tion — " that the bodies of all men are, indeed, mor- 
tal, being created out of corruptible matter; but 
that the soul is ever immortal, and a portion of the 
divinity which inhabits our bodies.^'* And so, when 
Eleazar aims at reanimating the courage of his 
countrymen in the siege, he makes free use of the 
great argument of the soul's immortality, and holds 
out to them the prospect of eternal liberty.* 

How, then, are we to understand, and what value 
are we to attach to these statements of Josephus ? 
This question admits, I think, of a simple enough 
answer. And that I can give in the words of a 
writer surpassed perhaps by none for competence, 
whether as regards information or candour : " The 

3 Antiq. xviii. 1. 3-5; Wars, ii. 8. 11, 14. 
< Wars, iii. 8. 5. « lb. yil 8. 7. 
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representations of Josephus upon this subject are of 
little worth," says Jost in his history of Judaism.* 
And then, in regard to the Pharisees, he tells us that 
"they sought to perfect themselves by piety for 
eternal blessedness;" adding the following as the 
whole of the information which he thinks it needful 
to furnish regarding the Eabbinical teaching of New 
Testament times : " The angels of destruction are 
ever at hand. . . An appointed angel meets the man 
at death, with a sword in his hand. The man is 
brought to judgment. His deeds are brought for- 
ward ; and it is settled who is to fall into Gehenna, 
and who is to come ink) the presence of God, in 
order to be eternally croKmed, and to feed in the 
presence of the Godhead."'^ Thus we meet with 
destruction again; and how we are to estimate that 
the foregoing extracts may have taught us. 

But further, as regards Josephus, we can see how, 
in some important respects, he has quite misrepre- 
sented Jewish belief, and shown a distinct tendency 
towards a style of thought at variance with the 
Jewish. 

(1) He has ignored the belief in resurrection which 
was held by the Pharisees in common with Christians 
(see Acts xxiiL 8 ; xxiv. 15); and in place of this he 
has imputed to them the Greek idea of the removal 
of the souls of the good into other human bodies. This, 
of course, is independent of the Jewish notion of the 

* Geschichte des Judenthum's und seiner Secten. i. p. 224. 
' lb. p. 304. 
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pre-existence of souls. I speak of what Josephus has 
imputed to the Pharisees in place of what they really 
did believe. 

(2) He has himself, as a Jew, expressed the Pla- 
tonic belief as to the distinctive characters of body 
and soul — the one as in itself corruptible and trarir- 
dent — the other as a portion of the divinity, and as 
mch immo7iaL He does not, indeed, in saying this, 
expressly assert, but he seems plainly to imply a 
belief, in common with the great Greek philosopher, 
of the uncreated nature of the soul; — as distinguished 
from the Jewish view, that all souls were brought 
into being at the creation.® Thus, while Josephus 
believed that souls were from eternity, he would 
necessarily conclude that they were to eternity. It 
follows that the Pharisees, believing in the creation, 
could also believe in the destruction of souls; — 
while Josephus could not. In this way has the 
historian ascribed to his countrymen views which 
we can venture to say they did not hold; he has 
represented them in a light which is far more Greek 
than Jewish ; he has done this imder some misguid- 
ing impulse, while holding up the Jewish portrait to 
the eyes of Greeks and Eomans; — the reasonable 
inference being, that we cannot accept his testimony 
to the effect that the Phainsees "believed in endless 
sufferings. It would be easy, indeed, to dispose of 
the mere expressions employed by him with this 

® See Gfroerer as above, ii. p. 66. 
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view, if that were all; — easy to class such language 
with what we so frequently find- in other Jewish 
writers; but the view given by Josephus as to the 
nature of the soul forbids us, so far as I can see, thus 
to interpret his account of its punishment; while, 
at the same time, it is precisely that view which 
destroys our confidence in his statements as furnish- 
ing an accurate account of Jewish belief. Sufi&ce it 
to add, both for satisfaction to ourselves, and in 
mitigation of the censure from which Josephus can- 
not be freed, that as the Jews were in the habit of 
using strong language about the duration of punish- 
ment, so he could, with less of untruthfulness, 
attribute to them a view which the words themselves 
might have borne, but which certainly was not their 
view when they used the words. 

May we suppose, in short, that Josephus, holding 
for himself an essentially Platonic view of the nature 
of the soul, was tempted so far to colour the opinions 
of his countrymen as to bring them into a partial 
correspondence w^ith his own ? But if, on the other 
hand, the real belief of the Jews was what we have 
found it to be in regard to 'immortality' and 'punish- 
ment,' then we can the better see how they would 
understand our Lord when He announced the ' de- 
struction' of the impenitent; and how little apt they 
would be to misunderstand Him when He spoke of 
' an undying worm,' ' everlasting condemnation,' and 
* the unquenchable fire.' 
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LETTEE XV. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN OPINION — ^THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 

I HAD not intended to go beyond the field of direct 
Scripture testimony in regard to the great subject 
that has been before us. But when T see with what 
confidence it is asserted that the voice of Christian 
antiquity is unanimous in teaching the doctrine of 
endless sufiering; — and when I think how serious a 
bar in many cases to the reception of the truth is 
presented by such assertions, I cannot but endeavour 
to show that the statements in question are not well 
founded. Unfortunately, indeed, the belief in ever- 
lasting torment came to be too soon and too widely 
entertained. What there is of it in the earliest 
Christian remains shall be our enquiry now. 

Beginning with the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers,^ I ask your attention to the following : 

(a) P^mishment. — In some of these writings (though 
by no means the most important) we meet with the 
expressions — ^ everlasting punishment,' ' everlasting 

^ See Jacobson*8 edition, containing Clement's Epistle to the 
Corinthians (with the so-called second Epistle of Clement ap- 
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fire/ ' unquenchable fire/ — but simply in the way of 
a bare quotation from the New Testament — with no 
addition or specification to define the precise view of 
the writer. In not one of them do we find a hint of 
human immortality, or of everlasting suffering. 

(b) It seems that the "eternal life" designed by 
these writers is nothing else than an accompaniment 
of that 'immortality' or 'indestructibility' which 
they uniformly represent as belonging to man only 
when he partakes of Christ's salvation. The 'im- 
mortality' may be considered as expressing the fact 
of the endless existence; and the "eternal life" as 
pointing to the ha'ppy character always, by God's 
arrangement, attached to such existence. And not 
only would it properly foUow from this, but it seems 
to be distinctly taught, that perdition, as involving 
an end of their existence, was believed to be the doom 
of the unsaved. 

In proof of these statements, I now give, as I 
believe, every passage from these writers at all bear- 
ing on the future state. Some of the quotations may 
seem to be of little value. But it is manifestly 
important that the whole be presented — and as much 
as possible in the actual connection — with a view to 
a correct judgment. 

pended); Epistles of Ignatius to the Ephesians, Magnesians, 
Trallians, Bomans, Philadelphians, SmymsBans and Polycarp; 
Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians; and the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp. 
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FIRST EPISTLE OF CLEMENT. 

The references to futurity are only these two : 

" The Jews, acting contrary to His will, receive the 
death appointed to them. But we, according as we 
have been favoured with greater knowledge, incur so 
much greater a danger." (c 41.) 

Such is all that Clement says of future punish- 
ment. What the * danger' is, gi'eater than the * death' 
alluded to, he does not say. But he seems to allude 
to the passage in Heb. x. 28-31, 39, where 'death' 
is spoken of as the evil to which the Jewish rebel 
was exposed, and 'perdition' as the lot of the un- 
believer now. 

He commences one of his finest passages with the 
exclamation — " How blessed and wonderful, beloved, 
are the gifts of God, — Life in immortality" &c.' 
(c. 35.) 

SECOND EPISTLE OF CLEMENT. 

(a) Punishment — " Fear Him who, after your 
dying, hath power over soul and body to cast them 
into hell." (c. 5.) [This, as a quotation, surely sug- 
gests the idea of ' destruction.'] 

' The foUowing has perhaps no direct bearmg on our subject ; 
but it certainly seems to tend in one direction rather than in the 
contrary; and so, in the extreme paucity of Clement's allusions 
to futurity, it cannot be amiss to give it. — " All the generations 
from Adam to this day have passed away; but those who have 
been perfected in love according to the grace of God, obtain the 
place of the pious, who are manifested at the visitation of the 
kingdom of Christ." (c. 60.) 
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" If we do the will of Christ we shall find rest ; 
but if not, nothing shall deliver us from the ever- 
lasting punishment." (c. 6.) [This, in connection 
with the preceding, should signify a 'destruction' 
which is everlasting.] 

"Of those who keep not the seal He says, — 
* Their worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be 
quenched, and they shall be a spectacle to all flesh.'" 
(c. 7.) [It will be observed that the introduction of 
' their ' before ' fire ' takes away a portion of the 
strength which the passage has in its original place.] 

" They know not how much of future torment the 
present enjoyment brings." (c. 10.) 

It will be observed how in the first three pass- 
ages there is little beyond the bare quotation of 
Scripture language — the fair inference being as now 
suggested. When, on the other hand, the writer 
comes to use his own words, he no longer speaks of 
torment as ' everlasting,' but, * how much of.' 

(b) Life eternal — Immortality — Destruction. 

"The sojourn in this world is short. But great 
and wonderful is the promise of Christ, and the 
rest of the coming kingdom, and of life eternal." 
(c. 5.) 

" After leaving the world we can no more confess 
or repent. Doing the will of the Father .... we 
shall obtain everlasting life .... Keep the seal 
immaculate, that we may obtain the everlasting life." 
(c. 8.) 
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Here is another class of passages from the same 
piece. 

" He saved us when perishing, SLwoXXvfjLG/ovs" (c. 1.) 
[What can he mean by this but that we were on a 
miserable road to a miserable end ?] 

Again, " Our'life was nothing else than death." 
" He saw in us much error and destruction (a7ra>X€iav), 
and that we had no hope of salvation except from 
Him. For he called us when we were not, and willed 
that from not being we should be." (c. 1.) 

The writer seems here to have had in his mind the 
passage — "Who calleth the things that be not as 
though they were." And yet his own idea is far from 
the same. For he is not speaking of creation like 
Paul, but of deliverance from ruin. What remains, 
then, but to conclude that the ' not being ' of which 
he speaks is the state into which sin has brought us ; — 
the state to which, in its full consummation, we are 
tending ; — which, except for grace, is our proper and 
inevitable state; — but from which by grace we are 
saved? And how can we fairly regard all this except 
as the equivalept of destruction in the natural and 
ordinary sense — destruction as bringing with it a 
real end of being ? This, I must suppose — though 
not perhaps its only possible meaning — is yet the 
proper meaning of the language here ; — so naturally 
does it spring from the words used ; and so entirely 
does it harmonise with the previous words, — "our 
life was nothing else than death ;" — the death being 
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thus characterized as a ' not being/ Let me not omit 
to add that the writer says all this in a passage 
where his great object is to magnify salvation, and 
the necessity for it, to the utmost. And yet such is 
the strongest language which he uses with such a 
view. 

Again, c. 2 : " This he says that He must save the 
perishing. Christ chose to save ^q perishing ; and 
coming He saved many; and called us who were 
already perishing'' 

If now we take the 'perishing' in its natural 
sense, and thus in accordance with the other expres- 
sions just noted, we can see the harmony of thought. 
But how can we otherwise ? 

Once more, says this writer — and all surely in the 
same strain (c. 6), " What profit is it if a man gain 
the whole world and lose (irjfiuaOy) his own soul V* 

Ignatius. — ^We now come to the very important 
testimony of this writer — martyred at Antioch early 
in the sepond century, and undoubtedly an acquaint- 
ance of apostles.' 

' There can be little doubt that his Epistles have been grossly 
tampered with by the interpolation of passages exhibiting an 
arrogance of ecclesiastical (not sacerdotal) pretensions altogether 
foreign to the spirit of that age. But this wiU detract nothing 
from the extreme value of the passages with which we are now 
concerned — so long as we are certain that the tendency of subse* 
quent ages was rather towards the opposite view than to the one 
that appears in Ignatius. 
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(a) His only reference to future suflFerings is in 
Ep. to Ephes. c. 16 : " Such a one being defiled shall 
go into the fire that is unquenchable." 

(b) Life Eternal — Immortality — Destruction. 

" Christ died for us, that, believing in His death, 
ye might escape dying, to Aro^ami^ U^foyrfrt'' (Ep. to 
TraU. c. 2.) 

"Why do we foolishly ^erwA — ignorant of the gift 
which the Lord has sent ?" (Ep. to Ephes. c. 17.) 

Now we might reasonably infer from this that 
the 'gift' spoken of would be just the opposite of 
' perishing ' in the natural sense.* And what else can 
we infer, when we find in the very same paragraph 
'immortality' spoken of as manifestly the 'gift' 
which the writer had in view; and 'the life set 
before us' as equally the opposite of 'perishing*? 
The words are these — "For this purpose did the 
Lord take ointment upon His head, that He might 
breathe upon the Church immortality, d<l>Oap(riav. Let 

* When I use such language, I mean the sense of which these 
writings furnish various examples; as when Clement says — "The 
Egyptians were swallowed up in the Red Sea, and perished." 
"Esther delivered the twelve tribes of Israel about to perish.** 
(Ep. c. 51, 55.) "Nothing shall be lost" — i.e. of labour or reward. 
(Ign. to Smym. c. 10.) So Trajan tells Ignatius, that the Chris- 
tians "transgressing his commands must miserably perish** 
(Martyrd. of Ign. c. 2), — the word being used in the same sense 
c. 6. There are other passages where the connection furnishes no 
help, but none in which any sense is required except that which I 
venture to call the natural one. Thus, " I measure myself that I 
may not perish by boasting." (Ign. Trail. 4.) " If he boast, he 
perishes." (Id. Polyc. 5.) 
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not the prince of this world caiTy you away captive 
from (he life set hefore you, Ik tov vpoKHfievov (yv. 

Again, in the very next sentence (c. 18), we read 
of " the cross as an ofifence to unbelievers ; but to us 
salvation and eternal life." Thus it would seem that 
* immortality' and 'eterfial life' were very closely 
allied in the mind of Ignatius — and both of them 
with the "life set before us," as the opposite of 
'perishing' 

Nor do we find this conclusion to lose in strength 
as we go on. 

In the same Epistle (c. 19), we read of "God 
shewing Himself in our humanity, in order to the 
newness of an everlasting life, €}s Kaworrjra aiSCov ^wtjs" 

Now what can these last two words mean but 
simply — life without end ? And what less can the 
other words imply than that this was a new thing 
introduced into our world by the incarnation ? Or 
what else can the same writer mean when he speaks 
immediately after (c. 20) of Christians as " breaking 
one bread, which is the medicine of immortality, an 
antidote against our dyi^ig (a pledge) of our living 
in Christ for ever?"* His entire meaning, in thus 
writing, may not be quite apparent. But it seems 
sufBiciently plain that he means, at the very least, to 
give his own view of the words in which our Lord 
speaks of Himself as " the Bread that giveth life to 

'^ (pdpfiaKOv &9ava<TiaQ^ dyriSoroQ tov /i^ airoBaviiv, dWd ^yv 
ip 'Ij|(Tot; Xpiartf did fravrdg, 

N 
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the world" — a view implying this, that immortality 
in the strictest sense is included in that gift. 

Again, Ignatius writes to Polycarp (c. 2), " Watch 
as an athlete of God. The prize is immortality 
(a<l}6afHTia) and eternal life." 

Now (1) I assume here that ^<^^afxrta is taken in 
the sense that is common (and, as I believe, inva- 
riable) in this connection, namely, as equivalent to 
' immortality.* (2) I infer, from the combination of 
the terms used, that the ideas to be expressed by the 
two are somewhat different. (3) I can see no proper 
meaning in the language, except by supposing that 
* immortality ' expresses the natural, and 'eternal 
life ' the spiritual element in the prize spoken of. 

These extracts may help us to understand what 
follows better, though perhaps differently from what 
we should otherwise have done. 

" Since, then, things have an end (he writes to the 
Magnesians, c 5), and the two are set up together — 
life and death ; each one shall go to his own place. 
For as there are two coins, the one of God, and the 
other of the world, each of them has its own stamp 
impressed on it — the unbelieving the stamp of this 
world, and the believing the stamp of God the Father, 
in love through Christ; into whose passion, except 
we die voluntarily, His life is not in us." 

Now such language may sound peculiar, and the 
style certainly would be unusual among us. But 
does not the writer at least — and that is our single- 
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question — understand himself as meaning that there 
will be an end after a time of all things^ except those 
that partake of what he calls 'life' — the 'coin and 
stamp of God' — the 'dying into Christ's passion' 
with a view to ' His life' ? 

Whether such was the meaning of Ignatius, another 
extract from the same epistle may help us to decide. 

" Through Him and His death, whom some deny, 
has our life sprung up. . . How shall we be able to 
live without Him ? . . . Let us not be insensible of 
His goodness. For if He reward us according to our 

works, WE ARE NO MORE," ovk en cVfio/. (c. 9, 10.)* 

And, finally, what meaning but one would ever 
be imputed to such a writer when he quoted the 
words — "What is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose (tpfiyn^O^) his own soul ?" 

One other testimony to the same view completes 
the case. Thus Polycarp writes to the Philippians 
(c. 5) — "If we please Him in this world, we shall 

* It is easy to see what answer wiU probably be attempted to 
this. The expression, it may be said, is nothing more than an 
echo of the Psalmist's words in Psalm xxxvii. 10, 36, when yet 
there is no annihilation in the case, since a future state is stiU 
awaiting those who are said to "be no more." True, but the 
Psalmist was describing a palpable event as happening before the 
eyes of men now ; while Ignatius was asserting the principle of 
the divine government to be, that if we receive according to our 
deserts, "we are no more;" implying, of course, that whosoever 
does so receive, there is an end of him. I infer, as regards the 
correspondence between the psalm and Ignatius, that as in the one 
there is described a real * ending * in the visible world, so in the 
other there is as real an 'ending ' in the world now invisible. 

N 2 
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obtain the coming one also (dTroXiyi/rd/Ltc^a ical rov iiik- 
XovTo), as He hath promised to raise us from the 
dead." 

Such, then, is the evidence from these earliest 
Christian writings for immortality as the peculiar 
portion of believers in Christ. And I must confess 
that to my mind the evidence is irresistible. It 
seems to me to run through tHem — sometimes by a 
thread or two, sometimes by many. Ignatius espe- 
cially seems never to have had it out of his mind — 
teaching the truth first in one form, then in another, 
till he reaches the climax, that, without grace, "we 
ARE NO MORE." What he meant by his single refer- 
ence to "the unquenchable fire" should not surely, 
after this, be doubtful. What could he mean but 
that this fire should burn up the chaff till it was no 
more ? 

And so, in what other light than that of a doctrine 
thus fully taught can we fairly regard two other 
passages of which so much has been made in favour 
of everlasting suffering ? They are the only passages 
not yet adduced, and occur in the Epistle from 
Smyrna on the martyrdom of Polycarp. 

"They despised earthly tonnents; by one short 
hour effecting redemption from ' the everlasting 
punishment.' For they had in view to escape ' the 
everlasting' and 'never quenched fire''' (c. 2.) 

Here again we have that style of which we shall 
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find as we proceed so many examples — namely, the 
bare quotation of certain Scripture language — but 
with no trace that any meaning is designed beyond 
what we have found the original to require. If the 
expressions as used in Scripture must mean endless 
torment, then they ought to mean the same when 
thus quoted. But we find nothing here to show that 
they have such a meaning there. And thus all 
argument from the quotations goes for nothing. The 
avoidance, in fact, on each occasion, of every ap- 
proach to the suggestion of suffering without end is, 
I do not say surprising, but certainly observable. 
And in the present case we have an example of this 
in the circumstance, that while we do read of * earthly 
torments,' there is not a word about ' torments ' that 
are * everlasting.' 

" Thou threatenest me with the fire that burns for 
an hour, and after a little is quenched. But thou 
knowest not the fire of the coming judgment, and 
everlasting punishment reserved for the ungodly." 
(c. 11.) 

Still, nothing but the mere adaptation of language 
regarding which we can confidently plead that, in its 
own place, it simply means * everlasting destruction;' 
— nothing to counterbalance the solemn words in 
which the writers of this collection have been found 
declaring that without Christ we all 'perish;' — tjint 
'immortality,' 'not dying,' 'living for ever,' constitute 
a ' new thing ' which comes to us only through the 
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' one living Bread;' — in short, that if " He reward us 
according to our works WE are no mork" 

If still pressed with the question — ^What did those 
writers mean when in four places they applied the 
word ' everlasting ' to ' fire * or ' punishment' ? I can 
only answer, that they may have meant what has 
been already given as the meaning of that language 
when used by our Lord. Or they may have taken 
the word ' everlasting ' with something more of lati- 
tude than the New Testament allows to it— regarding 
it, perhaps, as expressing the whole term of an exist- 
ence altogether undefined in its duration. But that 
they taught the endless existence of the lost, every 
thing that they have otherwise said positively forbids 
us to suppose. 

To these teotimonies it will not be superfluous to 
add what we find in the writings ascribed to Bar- 
nahas and Hermas — formerly classed among the 
Apostolic Fathers. For, however we may estimate 
these compositions, they are doubtless of great anti- 
quity, and were highly esteemed in the first ages; 
being frequently read in churches, and regarded by 
some as canonical. The value once attaclied to 
them has received a striking illustmtion in the 
circumstance of their both having been found by 
Tischendorf appended to the New Testament in the 
Codex Sinaiiicus. They may be dated as belonging 
to the first half of the second century.'' 

'' The references below are to Dressel's edition of the * Apostolic 
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THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 

Now it is important to see that of endless suffer- 
ings this writer knows absolutely nothing. 'Life' 
and 'Death' — these are his subjects in connection 
with the future. Thus, he speaks of the hope " of 
the' life which is to come." (c. i.) "They that put 
their trust in Him shall live for ever." (c. viil) 
"Who is there that would live for ever? — let him 
hear the voice of my Son." (c. ix.) And again, 
Satan is spoken of as depriving . men of their 
"spiritual life" (c. ii.) — but with the marked absence 
of any hint that an existence of another kind re- 
mained to them. On the other hand, the great evil 
to be avoided is simply spoken of as 'death.' As 
the serpent-bitten in the wilderness died, so sinners 
are "delivered unto the pain of deaths (c. xii.) 
"Thou shalt glorify Him who hath redeemed thee 
from death." (c. xviii.) 

There is one sentence, indeed, which might be 
quoted as showing that the writer meant death to 
be understood in a sense different from that given 
in these pages. Let us consider it. "The way of 
darkness is crooked and full of cursing. In it is 
the way of eternal death, with punishment, in whicli 
way are the things that destroy the soul, ra airoXxmrra 

Trfv ilrvxqi/J* (c. XX.) 

Fathers,* and to the translation of the two pieces now before us 
in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, edited hy Roberts and 
Donaldson. 
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Thus, death ia spoken of as a 'punishment' — as 
* eternal' — and as equivalent to the * destruction' of 
the souL Now, with all this I fully agree, as I need 
hardly say. At the same time, it should be unne- 
cessary to add that 'eternal death' is not equivalent 
to 'endless suflTering.' In such a case only could 
the expression be alleged as proving that the writer, 
by usmg the word 'destroy,' meant to express the 
idea of ' making eternally miserable.' For my part, 
I should argue that, by the word 'destroy,' he meant, 
'bring to an end;' and hence that 'eternal death,' 
with him, meant 'everlasting destruction.' But I 
am not left thus to argue. The immediate context 
supplies this very conclusion — *' He that chooses the 
evil," it is said, "shall be destroyed (dTroXaToi), to- 
gether with his works." (c. xxi.) Now the works 
are certainly to be destroyed in the sense of 'coming 
to an end.' How otherwise, then, is the worker to 
be destroyed ? What can be more like the senti- 
ment, " The strong shall be as tow, and his work as 
a spark; and they shall both burn together, and 
none shall quench them"? (Isa. i. 31.) Again, says 
our author, — " The day is at hand in which all things 
shall be destroyed, together with the wicked one" 
(crwaTToXctTat tw irovrjpw). Does not such a Statement 
plainly signify that he regards the existence of evD, 
and of the prince of evil, as only for a time ? And 
does not this show what he means by contrasting 
'*the Lord who is from everlasting to everlasting" 
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with "the prince of the time of unrighteousness." 
(c. xviii.) Can we doubt, then, what such a writer 
meant when he quoted the words — " The way of the 
ungodly shall pensW (c. x.) ; — when he said that the 
man should "justly perish" who refused to walk in 
the right way (c. v.) ; and pointed out how, on the 
contrary, we are to be ''saved in the day of judg- 
ment'*? (c. xxi) 

THE SHEPHEKD OF HERMAS. 

There are in this book, with all its faults, many 
solemn, arousing views of the sins and dangers of 
professing Christians ; many things that would come 
home to the consciences of its original readers, and 
which no doubt contributed much to its ancient 
popularity; but the idea of endless suffering is not 
one of these. As in the Epistle of Barnabas, so 
here, the two constant themes are 'Life' and* Death.' 
"To live unto God" is the richest of blessings 
and the highest of rewards. " Those who possess 
these virtues shall .... abide unto eternal life." 
" The righteous in this world are like trees which, 
seemingly dead in winter, yet bud forth in spring ;" 
thus are they manifested at the last as " those who 
shall live in the world to come." (i. 2. 3; iii. 3 and 4.) 
On the other hand, we find * death," as the correlative 
of life, spoken of with equal frequency. This, as 
the inevitable consequence of sin, naeets us at every 
turn throughout the work, "Life is distant from 
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them," the wicked are told; '* death is prepared ;" 
"sin brings to death;" **flll who will not repent 
have lost their life," droiXco-av t^ ^taqvy (iii 8. 6, 7 ;) 
" they are ordained to death ;" " they condemn them- 
selves to death ;" " they shall utterly (Gr. by death) 
die." Such, from beginning to end, is the style. 
Those who yield to certain enticements, represented 
under tlie figure of women, shall dwell with their 
tempters, who will exercise their wickedness upon 
them; and then they shall die at their hands;" — 
"such shall be delivered to the women, and they 
shall kill them, taking away their life," BtwarwowTw 

The same thing is signified by other expressions. 
Thus, the wicked are " like the withered trees in the 
vision, that show no life in Spring, and like them 
shall be burnt up (KaTOKav^o-oKrat) — shall be con- 
sumed — and all the heathen shall be burnt up, be- 
cause they have not known Him that created them " 
(iii. 4) — a view which certainly denotes suffering, 
but not endless. Again, the wicked, "becoming 
withered and' desert-like, destroy their own souls," 
airoXXvova-L ras iavruiv ijwxds (iii. 9. 26) ; " men are turned 
from the truth, and shall perish," dTroXowroi (iii. 6. 2) ; 
" the evil way leads to destruction ;" while tliey 
that practise righteousness shall never be destroyed, 

aj8La<l>6afiTov l\ov(ri.v ttos aUovos* (i. 2, 3.) 

There is one noticeable circumstance in this book, 
and that is — how very little express mention of 
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actual torment we meet with as the punishment of 
sin; but whenever we do, it is, strangely enough, 
always in connection with the present life; — 
" Through sinful pleasures men are tormented and 
suffer punishment; and, if they repent not, they 
bring death on themselves." (iii. 6. 5.) " Whosoever 
walks in the right ways shall live, and be happy in 
his life ; but he that neglects them shall not live, and 
shall be unhappy in his life,'* (iii. 10. 4.) He speaks 
even of "the great torment and weeping which 
souls are brought into, being tormented as if in 
chains ;" and of the great sin of not delivering such 
— our negligence making us guilty of their blood. 
But the calamities intended are still those of the 
sinner's " daily life *' — " calamities which some, not 
being able to bear, have even chosen to destroy 
themselves." (Ih,) No doubt there are allusions, as 
we have seen, to future stifferin^ ; but they are few 
and faint. Certain stones rejected from the spiritual 
building are represented as " falling into the fire and 
burning;" they are such as have finally departed 
from the living God, and never repent, (i. 3. 7.) 
Who, then, can doubt what such a writer means 
when he tells us that "those who are mastered by 
evil desire shall finally die (aTro^avowrai ds reXos) ; 
because such desires are fatal (^amTciSciy, ii. 12. 2) ?" 
for, in the case of hopeless transgressors, "death 
hath everlasting ruin," (iii. 6. 2) — which is said in 
contrast with the 'corruption' which still leaves 
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hope of repentance here.® It would be impossible, 
indeed, to conclude, or even conjecture, from this 
writer, the doctrine of endless suffering; and there 
is absolutely nothing to suggest even a protracted 
t€rm of it. The former idea he has nowhere con- 
troverted — simply because he has absolutely ignored 
it. Nothing, as far as I can understand him, was 
more foreign to his mind ; and, he has said enough, 
I think, to show that he had no room for it in his 
calculations. For these calculations are strangely 
definite as to the season of retribution being in pro- 
portion to the days of any one's transgression.* Such 
a mind, I am thoroughly persuaded, as is implied 
throughout the whole piece, and comes out so ex- 

^ Some sentences about the restoring of rejected stones, thou'^h 
into an inferior place in the spiritual building, have led some to 
think that Hermas teaches universal restoration for penitents, by 
means of a coming purgatory. This is certaiirly a mistake, as the 
suffering and repentance spoken of are available only for those 
who have not been cast into the fire as finally impenitent; and 
therefore belong only to this life, according to the strange notion 
that an hour of sinning entails a month of suffering, (iii. 6. 4.) 
On the other hand, he distinctly states — "If the building be 
finished, there will no more be room for any one, but he shall be 
rejected." (i. 3. 5.) 

* " The hour of torment is equivalent to 30 days. If a man 
indulge in luxury for one day and be deceived, and tortured for 
one day, the day of his torture is equivalent to a whole year. For 
aU the days of luxury therefore, there are as many yeai-s of tor- 
ture to be undergone. You see then that the time of luxury is 
very short, but that of punishment and torture long.** This 
again is spiritualized. But it sufficiently shows — in the absence of 
aU allusion to endless suffering — what the writer's idea was of 
long punishment for short indulgence. (See i. 3 ; iii. 6. 4.) 
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plicitly in the statements now referred to, had not 
the remotest thought of intimating anything beyond 
the natural sense of the words, when he spoke in 
two or three places of "dying for ever;" — an ex- 
pression equivalent certainly to his other expression, 
'dying finally' — that is to say, incurring a death 
after which there should be no life. With the 
utmost simplicity, and without a suspicion of the 
sense afterwards to be attached to them, he could 
freely use such expressions. But had he, on the 
other hand, meant more than this, the peculiarly 
alarming style adopted by him would certainly not 
have permitted him to throw a veil over his meaning. 
Can we, then, with any propriety, question in what 
sense Hermas wished his reader to accept the warn- 
ing — " As to the threats of the devil, fear them not ; 
fear Him who has all power to save and to destroy 
(o-too-at KoX dTToXco-at). Or can we doubt in what sense 
the early Christians accepted such words from a 
writing which they thought worthy of being read in 
their assemblies ? 
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LETTEE XVI. 

CHRISTIAN OPINION IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 

JUSTIN MARTYR. 

I NOW ask your best attention to the testimony of 
this important writer, by whom, as we shall find, 
there are two views very distinctly put forward.^ 

(a) The first is a repeated reference to the doom 
of the wicked under such expressions as 'everlast- 
ing condemnation' (KaTaSuaf), 'everlasting punish- 
ment' (koXxutls), 'everlasting fire.' The following 
embraces, I believe, all the references of this sort 
that are of any importance, if we except those cases 
in which we find certain texts quoted in a merely 
literal way, which throws no light upon the mean- 
ing attached to tliem. 

"According to Plato, Ehadamanthus and Minos 
will pimish the wicked who come to them." "And 
the same, we say, will be done by Christ — but this 
with everlasting punishment, and not only for a 
thousand years." (Apol. i. c. 8.) 

He tells the Emperor that "the Christians are 
his best allies, because they announce to the 

1 His writings may be set down at about a.d. 140. His martyr- 
dom, 164. 
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wicked everlasting punishment, or salvation, ac- 
cording to their works." Again, "How great a 
motive is the thougHt of going to everlasting con- 
demnation, through (or, in) fire ... of suffering 
punishment in everlasting fire/' (c. 12, 17.) 

"To go into a state of insensibility would be a 
profitable thing for the wicked. But sensibility 
(ojur&rjaLs) remains to all of them that have existed, 
and everlasting punishment." (c. 18.) 

. . .* "We believe that the wicked who do not 
repent are punished in everlasting fire." (c. 21.) 

" Christ has forewarned us that the devil shall be 
sent into the fire, with his army and the men that 
foUow him, to be punished for the unlimited age, 

Tov a7r€pavTov aUava,** (c. 28.) 

The expression here used is far from denoting a 
real infinity or eternity; being regularly applied to 
objects of which the limits are simply not apparent 
— as the boundless ocean, plain," &c. It thus defines 
the * age ' of punishment as one to which we cannot 
set the term. But as the ocean and plain, however 
boundless, have their limit, so may the 'boundless 
age' be assumed as having its end also. And this 
again, as it seems to me, will throw an important 
light on the manner in which Justin uses kindred 
words to characterize punishment.^ 

' The important words here omitted will be considered below. 

■ An instance of the word will be found in Thuc. iv. 36, in an 
account of military operations. See Steph. Thes^ who adds, " Et 
similiter saepe Plato." 
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"This does no hann to us, but to the wicked 
worketh punishment through (or in) everlasting fire." 
(c. 45.) 

"A Christian woman is spoken of as warning a 
wicked husband of the danger of the punishment in 
everlasting fire." (Apol. ii. c. 1.) 

He speaks of the devils as "receiving their due 
punishment and vengeance (koKcutw koL Tt/LwuptW), being 
shut up in everlasting fire," and of " those who serve 
them as given up to the coming punishment in ever- 
lasting fire." (c. 8.) 

"If any one says that our doctrine is vain (viz., 
of the wicked being punished in everlasting fire), I 
answer, that, if this be not so, either there is not a 
God; or, if there be, that He does not care for man."* 
(c. 9.) 

Now all this is as explicit as it is terrible; and, 
considering the unbroken silence of the writer as to 
any prospect of restoration, it certainly does cut off, 
in his estimation, the last hope from those who are 
lost. 

But such is not the whole doctrine of the writer 
on the future of the wicked. For he also teaches — 

* This is a strong sentiment, and its very strength may help — 
in connection with the views yet to be noted — to show in what 
sense Justin intended his strong language to be understood 
throughout. For, surely, it was nothing more than a sufficient 
retribution in the coming world — apart from all idea of positive 
suffering through eternity — that he regarded as having so intimate 
a connection with the Divine existence and providence. 
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if words can teach it — (he mortality of man as man 
— the soul as truly as the body — yes, death in the 
sense of actually ceasing to be — a death from which 
those only are delivered who live a godly life in the 
present state. How these two different views are to 
be reconciled we may consider when we have seen 
how explicitly the second of them is put forward. 

Before, however, exhibiting the view of Justin, in 
regard to the question of immortality, I must refer 
to the manner in which he opens up the subject in 
the principal passage to be now quoted. It is at the 
commencement of his dialogue with Trypho, where 
he represents himself as one day meeting with a 
venerable Christian, while he was still engaged as a 
philosopher; when the Christian, after discussing the 
subject of immortality, in connection with Greek 
philosophy, directed him for guidance to Christ and 
the Bible. This was the voice of God for the calling 
of the man. Henceforth he was a Christian. Can 
we think for £^ moment, then, to neutralize the force 
of the passage in question, by alleging, as has been 
done, that the sentiment is nofe Justin's, but his 
preceptor's ? True it was not Justin's ; but just as 
plainly it now is. For why bring it before Trypho 
at all, except as what he takes to be Christ's truth ? 
Instead of being less his own because stated by his 
preceptor, it is, on that very account, all the more 
so, inasmuch as this was the very instrumentality 
to which he owed his soul. The preceptor, in short, 
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appears as an intelligent Christian arguing against 
Plato for Christian truth. He appears too not merely 
as an individual, but rather as a representative 
Christian; thus manifestly expressing, in Justin's 
view, the ordinary Christian sentiment of the age; — 
as one too who was already old at the time of the 
martyr's conversion; and thus embodied in himself 
something not far short of the belief of the apostolic 
times. With this understanding of the case we may 
now attend to it. 

It is this. The Christian preceptor first discusses 
and rejects the Platonic theory of souls as uncreated 
and immortal. And then to show how. far, on the 
other hand, he was from the Epicurean extreme, he 
adds — "But yet neither do I aflBjrm that all souls 
die — which would be a profitable thing, truly, for 
the wicked. What do I say, then ? That those of 
the pious remain in some better place ; but the un- 
righteous and evil in a worse, awaiting the season of 
judgment. Thus the one, appearing to be worthy of 
God, do not die at all {6vk aTroOvrja-Kova-w hi) ; but the 
others are punished so long as God pleases both that 
they should be, and should be punished.''^ 

Now, surely, it is vain to argue here, as is some- 
times done, that Justin means to teach merely that 
souls, though not inherently immortal, yet all become 
so — independently of character — by a divine grant 
of endless existence. It is vain to insist that, in 

^ iar ctv abrdc Kai elvat sat Ko\dZi<r9at 6 Oibs OkXy. 
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consequence of his doctrine regarding everlasting 
punishment, such must be his meaning here.* For 
the question simply is — ^What do the words really 
signify? And, even if they were not sufficiently 
plain in themselves, the sequel to them would at 
once remove all ambiguity, as actually taking up 
and rejecting the modem explanation. For the 
young philosopher, on hearing this new sentiment, 
at once asks the venerable stranger whether, in so 
speaking, he means to express the view which Plato 
had signified regarding the world in general — namely, 
"that though perishable in so far as it was made, 
yet, on account of the divine will, it will never be 
dissolved, or fall under the power of death." No, 
he replies, he does not mean to agree with Plato, or 
Pythagoras, or any who hold such opinions — adding 
among other things — "The soul partakes of life, 
since God wishes it to live. So, then, it will not 
partake of it at such time as God does not choose that 
it sliall live. For, as the body does not keep com- 

• Thus in a note to the passage in the translation edited by Dr. 
Pusey, we find it said — "S. Justin is not to be supposed from 
these words to doubt or deny the eternity of punishment, as is 
proved by his words in the 45th sect. — but to show that souls do 
not exist of themselves, but of the will of God, who could reduce 
them again to the nothing of which He at first created them." 
And this is said in spite of aU the passages here quoted to the con- 
trary, which the translator gives as they are given here, except 
that he ventures to render the first words of the present extract — 
iXKit firjv ovdk diroOvriffKuv ^Tjfil itaaaQ rd.Q ^vx^Q ^y^ — into, 
'* But at the same time I affirm that souls never perish ! " 

o 2 
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pany for ever with the soul, but, when it becomes 
needful that the harmony should be dissolved, the 
soul leaves the body, and the man is not — so also, 
when it is needful that the soul should no longer be, 
the vital spirit (parucov wevfxa) departs from it, and 
the soul exists no longer (#cat ovk hmv rj \fn))^ m), but it 
also returns to the place whence it was taken." In 
what case this end of the soul's existence happens 
had been stated in the foregoing portion of the con- 
versation, and is repeated in the 'Apology' by Justin 
himself, who there, at least, without question, speaks 
his own fixed belief. His words are these : — 

" The men who show themselves worthy of it be- 
come incorruptible,' and free from suffering. For as 
He made them at first, when they were not, so we 
believe that they who choose the things agreeable to 
Him shall be adjudged worthy of incorruptibility 
and fellowship with Him." (Apol. i. c. 10.) 

Again, c. 21. "We have been taught that those 
only attain to immortality (dTra^avaTt^co-^ot) who live 
holily and virtuously near to God." [Nothing can 
well be more distinct than these words are in sound. 
Can anyone venture to say that they are less distinct 
in sensey as words addressed to an emperor and a 
philosopher ? Nor should we overlook the allusion 
to the Christian belief of still earlier times as con- 
tained in the words, " We have been taught.'*] 

'' It is not possible to doubt that he uses the word * corruptible * 
throughout as equivalent to * perishable,' or * Uable to come to an 
end.* 
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To the same purpose, we find him in various pas- 
sages expressing his belief regarding that incor- 
ruptibility or indestructibility which can only mean 
immortality — referring it, as he so plainly does, not 
to the body only, but to the man — and as distinctly 
to the soul as to the body. 

Thus, Apol. i. c. 13, he speaks of giving thanks 
to God for their heing, and for their " again coming 
to be in incorruptibility" — of which Jesus Christ is 
" the teacher, having been bom for the very purpose." 

He says it would be a ridiculous thing if soldiers 
should engage and endure so much on behalf of 
those who are not able to give them anything incor- 
ruptible (ftiyScv a<l>6afiTov), but that we, anxious for im- 
mortality {d<l>6(ipar(a9 ipdnrras), should not be ready to 
endure all that may be desired of us. (c. 39.) 

" Our Jesus Christ, having been crucified and 
dead, arose, and having gone to heaven now reigns 
— the joy of those who wait for the immortality 
(Aff>6apaiav) announced by Him." (c. 42.) 

Does not Justin teach that evil is not to be with- 
out end, when he says that vice loves to put on 
the appearance of things ' incorruptible ;' since itself 
neither has, nor can do anything (really) ' incorrupt- 
ible V For, if the last of these words be taken in 
what seems its unquestionable sense, is it not plainly 
taught that there is a limit to the existence of evil- 
doers? (ApoL iL c. 11.) 

So in Dial, with Trypho (c. 46) we find him saying, 
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"We endure the extremest punishments and rejoice 
in death, believing that God will raise us up through 
Christ Himself, and will make us both incorruptible 
(a<f>6aLpTovs) and unsuffering, and immortal" (aBavarcvi). 

"God made angels and men with free will, de- 
signing, if they should choose the things agreeable to 
Him, to keep them both incorruptible and unpunished 
(koI d<t>OdpTovs KOL oTifKDpijTovs) ] but, if thcy should do 
evil, to punish each as might seem good to Him." 
(c. 88.) 

" He will raise up all ; establishing some in an 
everlasting and indissoluble kingdom, incorruptible, 
and immortal, and painless ; but the others He will 
dismiss to punishment — everlasting fire." (c. 117.) 

And, once more, in an important passage, c. 124, 
he says — " My object is to shew you that, whereas 
men were made equally with God unsuffering and 
immortal, and counted worthy to be called His 
children, if they should obey his commandments — 
yet, having become like unto Adam and Eve, they 
now work death to themselves." 

Thus Justin plainly teaches something which, in 
the words of Scripture, he distinctly calls, "ever- 
lasting punishment ;" and he as plainly teaches and 
expounds the belief that there is no actual immor- 
tality for man now, except in connexion with pre- 
sent holiness. What, then, is our conclusion from 
all this ? Shall we be content to say that he con- 
tradicts himself? Then, of course, his testimony is 
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pf no value on either side. But, before concluding 
this, it becomes us to consider whether we should be 
warranted in taking so strong a step. The whole 
seems uttered with perfect deliberation ; and in one 
passage, at least, the two views are so combined as 
to show that the writer did really design to express 
them both as his own. It is the passage from Apol. 
i. 21, where he says — "We have been taught that 
those only attain to immortality (aTraOavaTlZ^^crOaC) who 
live holily; — and we believe that those who live 
wickedly and do not repent are punished in ever- 
lasting fire.® Take with this the express assertions 
already quoted about the non-immortality of the 
wicked, as implying the entire cessation of their 
hdng, and what can we conclude but that Justin 
Martyr did not regard the 'everlasting condemna- 
tion,' 'punishment,' 'fire,' of which he spoke so 
freely, as involving endless suffering ? 
What, then, did he mean ? Positively to tell this 

8 The doctrine of the everlasting fire with everlasting 'sensi- 
bility,* as the lot of the wicked, is taught in Apol. i. c. 52 ; and 
yet even there the real immortality is only for those who are 
worthy of itf rd awfiara rdv fiiv a^iutv Ivdvtrti a^Oapaiav. 

So in Apol. ii. c. 7, he teaches that, God having given free wiU 
to angels and men, those who transgress shall justly receive 
punishment in everlasting fire. But, in connection with this, he 
had just said that, only on account of the Christian seed, does 
God retrain from bringing that confusion and dissolution upon 
the world, which would terminate the existence of bad angels and 
men, *iva /iijclrt Ctaiv. Could one who believed in the uncondi- 
tional immortality of all have spoken thus of the annihilation of 
BomeP 
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is no part of mine. But I can see plainly enough 
that he might have held one of the following views. 
He might have interpreted these Scripture expres- 
sions in the way that has been urged above, as the 
only interpretation practically admissible. That is 
to say, he might have believed, and why not ? — ^that 
everlasting punishment meant everlasting destruc- 
tion — in the sense, namely, in which a Greek would 
understand the word 'destruction' — the only sense 
in which our author ever uses the word (or allied 
verb) in any single case outside the present subject. 
And so he might have considered that the 'condemna- 
tion ' and the * fire * were called ' everlasting,' because, 
in the very strictest sense, their results were to be so. 
Or, he may have taken the word allivuos as expressive 
of the whole continuance of the sinner's existence — 
that existence which he himself had so expressly 
represented as terminaj)le, however indefinite its 
period; and as thus furnishing a marked contrast 
to everything like the 'thousand years' sentences 
to which he had referred. In this sense the punish- 
ment of the wicked would be, as he represents it, 
truly unceasing. Thus he cuts off all hope for the 
impenitent. They are punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord ; and the 
instrument of the punishment is fire. 

But, explain, as we may, the expressions in ques- 
tion, there stands the undeniable fact that, while 
Justin Martyr regards the wicked as the victims of 
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'everlasting punishment/ he constantly speaks, on 
the other hand, of dOavaxrCa and d^dopa-uz, as the lot 
of the righteous only. And, in using such expres- 
sions, nothing can be plainer than that he means, in 
the very fullest sense, to express an endless and 
indestructible existence. As a Greek philosopher, 
he had been accustomed to this usage of the words, 
and this alone. He had been taught by certain of 
his masters to ajlrm such terms of the soul, and deny 
them of the hodi/. He now as a Christian affirms 
them of body and soul alike, in the case of the saved; 
and denies them totally as regards the unsaved. He 
begins, in fact, his chief work by showing how, as a 
philosopher, he had understood and applied the lan- 
guage. He proceeds in the same work, as a Christian, 
retaining of course his former imderstanding of the 
terms, but making an entirely new application of 
them. Thus, whatever ambiguity there might lurk 
under the grandeur of the expression inarj alu)VL05, 
there seems absolutely no room for doubt as to what 
he means when he speaks of aJSavcuria and a<l>OaparuL, 
And even if we allowed that such language might 
be ambiguous in an Epistle to Christians, what ques- 
tion can possibly arise as to what it meant in an 
Apology to a heathen Emperor ? 

It is impossible, in short, that our author can, in 
his use of the word alavvof, have meant to point to 
an endless existence in suffering. Than the proof of 
this nothing can be more complete. For he has 
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absolutely cut away all ground from under any one 
who might have imputed to him such a thought. 
By his altogether denying to the impenitent an end- 
less existence^ he has plainly made it impossible that 
he should assert their endless sufferings,^ 

EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS. 

Let me here add a sentence from this brilliant 
gem of Christian antiquity' appended to the writings 

* I have met with no attempt to harmonize Justin Hartyr with 
himself, except what proceeds upon the fallacy noted above in 
referring to Dr. Pusey's edition. Thus Moehler (Patrologie, p. 
242), quotes Dial. c. 6, pleading that the author simply means — 
that the soul would not live if God did not choose to make it — adding, 
^* But, that the soul has life, being, and immortality only from 
God, who can deny? That it would sink again into its own 
nothing, if God so pleased, who can but admit ? Thus is Justin's 
doctrine neither unorthodox (imkirchlich), nor has he contradicted 
himself." This is easily said. But the writer forgets that Justin 
has expressly repudiated this very view ; and overlooks the dif- 
ference between the two ideas — * would not live if God did not 
choose,' and * will not live when God does not choose.* 

The following gives a very diflferent, and surely a more im- 
partial view — "The theolog^ns of the primitive age did not so 
completely agree concerning the immortality of the soul. They 
were far from denying the doctrine itself, or entertaining any 
doubts respecting the possibility of the thing. But some of them, 
e.ff., Justin, Tatian, and Theophilus, from various reasons sup- 
posed the existence of a soul which, though mortal in itself, or at 
least indifferent in relation to mortality or immortality, either 
acquires immortality as a promised reward by its union with the 
spirit and the right use of its liberty, or, in the opposite case, 
perishes together with the body." — See Hagenbach's Hist, of Doc- 
trines (Clarke's Transl.), vol. i. p. 151. 

^ "Dieses herrliche Denkmal des christlichen Geistes aus der 
altesten Kirche." — Moehler, 
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of Justin Martyr — as showing how, in those days, 
they could speak of the 'everlasting fire/ The 
difference between their way and ours was the dif- 
ference between the words 'until' and 'without/ 
The passage runs thus — "Then wilt thou despise 
that which is counted death here, and fear that 
which is death indeed — reserved as it is for those 
who shall be condemned to that everlasting fire 
which shall punish until the end {iiixpi-rtkovif those 
who are delivered over to it/' (c. 10.) Did not this ar- 
dent Christian, then, believe — and he had more of the 
real doctrine of the New Testament than we always 
meet with in these writers — did he not believe alike 
in two things which are often warmly pronounced to 
be incompatible now — the very attempt to combine 
them being regarded with pity or impatience — these 
two things being no other than the " everlasting fire," 
and a " punishment which has an end " ? 

3 Compare with Dan. vii. 27 ; and mark at the same time the 
use of the word * destroy,' as indicating both a process and a 
termination — dcooAco'at has riXov^, — Septtrngint* 
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LETTER XVII. 

CHRISTIAN OPINION IN THE SECOND CENTURY — 
THEOPHILUS; IRENAEUS; TATIAN ; ATHENAGORAS ; 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch* — "well known," 
says Eusebius, " as the sixth in succession from the 
Apostles." In this writer we find the same mention 
of (a) ' everlasting punishment/ in connection with 
(b) the doctrine of * non-immortality/ as we have 
found so frequently in Justin Martyr. This con- 
nection must not be overlooked. For, if it be 
important to know what language a man uses, it 
must be more important still to know what sense he 
attaches to it. Theophilus, then, writing a treatise 
in three books to Autolychus, a heathen philosopher, 
thus presents these two points : 

(a) "If thou believest not now, thou shalt be 
punished then, when troubled in everlasting punish- 
ments," avMo/x€VOff ky ojuaviois rL/itopiais. " The writings 

of the prophets will conduct thee so as to escape the 

1 Died A.D. 181. 
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everlasting pimishments (icoXoo-ciff), and obtain the 
everlasting benefits of God." (B. L 14.) 

He then quotes from Eomans, ch. ii., with slight 
variation, but with one addition of much significance 
— "To those who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for immortality (d^tfopo-tav), He will grant 
eternal life. To the unbelieving there shall be in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish ; and 
(here is the addition) — at last everlasting fire shall 
seize such!' ' The Apostle, it will be observed, had, 
in his dark picture of future woe, stopped short of 
any such element as this. Theophilus, on the other 
hand, appends it to that picture ; he speaks of it as 
something which is to follow the other ; while the 
sentence added by him to the apostolic view suggests 
to us a very serious question as to the light in which 
he regarded that view. For, if the punishment was 
to be endless, and to consist in an exposure to an 
endless fire, why add to a description already so 
minute the peculiar sentiment in question — " at last 
everlasting fire shall seize suchV Does it not seem, 
in short, as if the writer meant thus to intimate his 
belief that the fire would make an end of the wicked, 
when once their retribution was complete ? 

(b) This question, which, I think, the passage itself 
would suggest, receives from the following a very 
definite answer. 

He says, " Death was sent as a benefit to Adam, 

^ Kal rb rlXoc roi)Q Toiovrov£ cadlCei nvp aliaviov. 
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that he might not continue for ever existent in sin." 
Like a vessel marred and recast, so it happens to 
man through death. For he is broken that he may 
be found sound at the resurrection, — spotless, just, 
and immortal." (B. ii. 26.) 

" But, some one will say, Was man made mortal 
by nature ? By no means. Immortal ? Nor do we 
say that. If immortal, He would have made him a 
god ? If mortal, God would have seemed to be the 
author of sin. Therefore He made him neither 
mortal nor immortal, but capable of both, so that, 
if he was carried to the things which lead to im- 
mortality, he might receive immortality as a reward 
and become godlike;* but, on the other hand, if he 
should turn to the works of death, might become 
the author of death to himself. Now God repairs 
the evil. For, as man brought death upon himself 
by disobedience, so, by obeying the will of God, he 
that chooses may obtain for himself the eternal life. 
For God has given us a law and holy precepts which 
every one that does may be saved, and obtaining the 
resurrection (rqs dvacrrao-cwff Tuxwv) may inherit im- 
mortality," a<l>6(ip(rCavJ^ (ii. 27.) [How is it possible 
here to resist the conclusion that Theophilus regarded 
immortality in its ordinary sense — as altogether un- 

^ rb fiTJ SiafifXvai avrov iiQ rbv aldva Iv a/iaprig, bvra, 

^ We may suppose this to be the meaning of the strange 

expression, BihQ, 
^ It seems impossible not to connect this with the references by 

the same writer to the words in Horn. ii. 7. 
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attainable by man apart from eternal life in its 
highest sense ?] 

Irenaeus — Treatise against Heretics.^ 

B. ii. 34 He shows that souls continue to exist as 
such in the next world ; and then takes up some of 
the objections to this ; and adds in section 3, "Eegard- 
ing the saving of men it is said, He asked life of thee, 
and thou gavest it him, even length of days for ever 
and ever (Psa. xxi) — as if the Father of all conferred 
endurance for ever and ever (in saeculum saeculi) on 
those who are saved. For not of ourselves, nor of 
our own nature is life ; but it is given according to 
the grace of God. And therefore he who shall have 
preserved the grant of life, and rendered thanks to 
the bestower of it, shall receive length of days for 
ever and ever. But he who shall cast away that 
life, and turn out ungi'ateful to his Maker, he 
deprives himself of endurance for ever and ever; 
and therefore the Lord said to such, * If ye have not 
been faithful in a little, what great thing will any 
one give to you V — signifying, that, since they were 
ungrateful in the small matter of temporal life, 
justly they should not obtain from Him length of 
days for ever and ever." 

Now this is an answer to the difficulty which 

^ He entered on his ministry in Lyons as a junior contemporary 
of Justin Martyr, and is believed to have suffered martyrdom in 
A.D. 202. 
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some, as he thinks, might feel in regard to the very 
lengthened continuance of souls which had only 
lately come into being. It is perfectly consistent 
with the other idea of Irenaeus that the sovl does 
not die ; — death being regarded by him as a process 
of dissolution only for a material substance like the 
body ; — while the soul, instead of ' dying,' can only 
come to an end. 

Tatian the Assyrian — ^a pupil of Justin Martyr. — 
The following well known sentence may be given, 
not for any peculiar value attaching to it, or respect 
due to the author ; but as contributing to that chain 
of testimony which the second century so largely 
supplies : — 

" The soul is not immortal, Greeks, in itself, but 
mortal. Yet the same can also not die. For, indeed, 
it dies and is dissolved (Auerai) with the body, if it 
knows not the truth ; but at last it rises again, at 
the end of the world, receiving death by punishment 
in immortality.'' And again it dies not, though it 

"^ It might of course be argued that the death thus spoken of is 
nothing else than a state consisting of existence in endless miseri/. 
But this would be entirely at variance with the sense in which 
the word is employed throughout the passage ; as well as with the 
plain statement which precedes. For how can we suppose that 
the "death by punishment,*' in this clause, is any other than the 
" mortal " of the first sentence ? — each of these expressions having 
its opposite in the " dies not " of the next sentence. If, in short, 
the expression is genuine, and has any proper meaning at aU, that, 
as far as I see, must be this — ^that the wicked are brought to their 
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be dissolved for a season, if famished with the know- 
ledge of God," 

Athbnagoras of Athens — Philosopher and Chris- 
tian. — Here is a writer of another class altogether, 
who has something to say upon the immortality of 
man. His apology to the Emperors Aurelius and 
Commodus in A.D. 177, and his treatise on the Ee- 
surrection of the Body, are conspicuous among the 
writings of that period for elegance and power. The 
subject of the resurrection is treated purely in the 
way of argument, there being no appeal to the 
authority of Scripture, nor even to the resurrection 
of Christ in support of ours. And, in pleading for 
the perpetuity of human existence, the whole argu- 
ment is based upon these two things — the object of 
God in bestowing such existence, and the right 
employment of the rational nature by those who 
have received it. The inference might he that man 
as such is immortal — ^the immortality going with the 
nature, and the abuse of the nature involving the 
endless misery of the transgressor. Or it might be 
this — that actual immortality is for those only who 
have employed their nature in accordance with the 
divine design in bestowing it. And such is, demon- 
strably, I think, the conclusion to which the writer 

endf by punishment in that state which to the righteous is a real 
immortality. The words are Bavarov dla rifitapiac ^^ dSavatri^ 
XdfApdvoviTa. — Oratio adv. Graecos, c. 13. 

P 
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himself comes. Without any erf that formality of 
statement which we have fonnd in Irenaeus, Theo- 
phUus, and Tatian, regarding the posse and esse of 
immortality, the argument of Athens^oras, with all 
its able and elegant pleading, really amounts to the 
same thing. He does not choose, indeed, to say 
much about the term of future existence as in store 
for the wicked; while about their 'destruction' he 
does not say a word; — that not entering into his 
plan. But certainly his argument leaves no room 
for any eternity, whether of 'suffering* or of 'restora- 
tion* to them. This I venture to present as a fair 
statement of a very plain case ; and I have little fear 
of any one concluding differently who will carefully 
consider the following extracts — embodying, as I 
believe they do, the whole of the argument — not 
omitting the strongest of the expressions that might 
seem to militate against my position. 

These last occur in the Apology (c. 31)® — "After 
the present life we shall live another ... a better 
... a heavenly . . . near to God . . . free from all 
change and suffering in the soul ... or, falling with 
the rest, a worse one, and in fire. For God has not 
made us sheep or beasts of burden, a mere by-work; 
that we should perish and be annihilated." 

According to this, then, the 'better life' is 'free 
from change;' the 'worse one' is 'in fire' — being 
distinctly opposed to a mere 'annihilation,' 'after 

^ See Ante-Niceno Christian Library — Boberts and Donaldfioxu 
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the present life/ It by no means follows that the 
* worse life/ because not annihilated at the close of 
the 'present life/ is actually endless. Nor will the 
author's reasoning in his treatise on The Resurrection 
permit us to think so. 

"To those who bear upon them the image of 
the Creator, and are blessed with a rational judg- 
ment, the Creator has assigned perpetual duration, in 
order that, recognising their Maker, and His power 
jEtnd skill, and obeying law and justice, they may 
pass their whole lives free from suffering in the 
possession of those qualities with which they have 
bravely borne their preceding life" (c. 12.) And then 
he proceeds, — " That which was created for the sake 
of something else will cease to be when that ceases. 
But that which was created for the very purpose of 
existing, and living a life naturally suited to it — 
since the cause (of its existence) is bound up with 
its nature . . . can never admit of any cause which 
shall utterly annihilate its existence." After which 
he argues for "preservation for ever, doing and 
experiencing what is suitable to one's nature ;" and 
this, as the only ground of perpetuity. As to the 
resurrection, " It is a species of change, and a change 
for the better of what still remains in existence at the 
time." 

Again, " If the Creator made man for an intel- 
ligent life, and that, having become a spectator of 
the grandeur and of the wisdom manifested in all 

F 2 
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things, he might continue always in the contempla- 
tion of them — ^then, according to the purpose of his 
Author, and the nature which he has received, ^ 
cavse of his creation is a pledge of his continuance for 
ever'' Now every one will aUow here that the right 
use by man of his intelligent nature in the present 
life is the only pledge suggested for his 'continuing 
always' in a similar condition. But it is equally 
plain that such a use of his nature is ''the cause 
(reason) of his creation," and the only 'pledge' 
which the writer hints at 'of his continuance for 
ever' in any state. The staiement, in short, of im- 
mortality goes no farther than the argument for it ; 
and the argument goes no further than the right 
employment of existence now. The conclusion in 
favour of the immortality of the righteous is thus 
strictly logical ; almost mathematical. 

Then, as to the unrighteous, what do we find ? 
Are we told that they must necessarily continue 
miserable for ever in virtue of their immortal exist- 
ence ? — or because of a demerit which calls for end- 
less punishment ? No ; the view of Athenagoras is 
something very different from this; and such, I think, 
as forms no insignificant test of his real sentiments 
regarding immortality. They too must rise from 
the dead, " because the mortal nature is not capable 
to bear a punishment commensurate with the more 
numerous or serious faults." (c. 19.) "The body 
must be punished," he argues, " for all its sins ; and 
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the soul equally for its. But, as a single death is 
no adequate punishment to those who deserve to die 
many times — therefore they must be raised for the 
endurance of a penalty 'commensurate' with their 
offences." This is not the language of one who 
believed in an unconditional, complete, immortality 
for alL But it is the language of one who regarded 
human existence, in its divine design and proper 
employment, as the mie ground of our immortality ; 
and who, thus arguing for the general principle as 
strongly as he could, had some difficulty in dealing 
with the specialty of existence abused. That difficulty 
appears partly from his evading, as much as possible, 
the question ;— partly from his referring, in the very 
vaguest terms, to the future state of the wicked; 
while yet the one reason which he gives for their 
resurrection applies to those only whose crimes, 
whether for number or character, demand a further 
retribution. This, surely, is not a writer to be quoted 
as an advocate of an unconditional immortality.® 

Clement of Alexandria. — Our view of Christian 
opinion in the second century would be incomplete 

* It is interesting to mark the difference between Plato and 
Butler, on the one hand, and Athenagoras, on the other. Tkej/f 
pleading for a natural and unconditional immortality, deal largely 
in physical and metaphysical considerations, ffe makes no account 
of any arguments except those of a moral, practical, and circum- 
stantial kind. And why — but because he did not regard immor- 
tality as depending upon any other g^unds ? 
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without a reference to this distinguished writer, who 
taught from A.D, 189 to 202, when the persecution 
forced him away. He died about 220. 

Now, if the use, in a single case, of the mere 
expression 'everlasting punishment' could prove the 
adherence of a writer to the doctrine in dispute, 
then Clement, like Ignatius, might be proved to have 
held it. But this, I trust, you will not think suf- 
ficient, after what we ^ave ah'eady met with. That 
one expression — I am not aware of any other — 
occurs in the small treatise — Quis dives Salvetur? 
The words are these (c. xxxiii), " You may neglect 
to honour the friends of God, of which (neglect) the 
reward is punishment, fiery, eternal," koXoo'is Hfi'jrvpos 
awowor. That the punishment here spoken of is an 
* actual destruction ' in the sense already contended 
for — and that the whole expression means su^h a 
destruction for ever, by the agency of fire — ^that 
this is the writer's real meaning I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt, after seeing in what light he presents, 
throughout his writings, the whole subject of future 
retribution. It is true he enters upon no formal 
statement of his belief, like Justin Martyr ; or expo- 
sition of principles, like Irenaeus and Theophilus; 
or strict argument, like Athenagoras. But take him 
by himself all through ; or read him in connection 
with those others — and how to resist the conclusion 
that he teaches immortality in the sense of an end- 
less EXISTENCE, /or the saved alone, I cannot imagine. 
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It may be well, then, to give here the various 
sentences bearing upon our subject — commencing 
with those in the treatise from which the above 
quotation is made.* 

" He that contends rightly, let him hope to obtain 
the crown of immortality," AffiOapcriaf. (c. iii.) 

"The Life (speaking of the ndh young ruler's 
application to Jesus) is asked concerning life — ^the 
Saviour concerning salvation — the Truth concerning 
the true immortality (aXrfOwrjt SL$ava(r(as) — the Perfect 
concerning the perfect rest — ^the Incortnptible con- 
cerning the firm incorruption. He is asked — in order 
that he may display the ground-work of the gospel, 
that it is the gift of eternal life." (c. vi.) 

Is it not plain from this that Clement regarded 
* immortality,' not just as a common property of 
humanity, and needing, in-order to actual happiness, 
the special addition of something distinct from itself, 
under the aspect of eternal life — but as itself some- 
thing never found -in disjunction from that life ? 
And does not that come out still more in his speak- 
ing of it as ' the genuine ' immortality ? Does he 
not plainly hint by this that there was nothing 
'genuine' about the 'immortality* which the philo- 
sophers taught — nothing *firm' about their *incor-. 
ruption'? 

1 For the translation of Clement*s works, except the treatise 
now quoted, see Ante-Nicene Library, as above. For the original, 
886 Migne's Edition of the < Fathers.- 
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"The first thing is to know God the Eternal, 
and the Giver of things eternal — God who truly is, 
and who bestows the things that really are, that is, 
the eternal — from whom other objects have both 
their being and their contimmnce. For ignorance 
here is death, and acquaintance and familiarity with 
Him, and love and assimilation to Him, the only 
life." (c. vii.) 

I should infer from this that, as there is nothing 
eternal to be had except what God specially gives — 
so there is no getting of what is " truly eternal" — ^no 
real " continuance of being" — but death only to those 
who are ignorant of God. And it is hardly possible 
to overlook the contrariety of such a sentiment to 
the speculations of Plato — in spite of all the admi- 
ration which we know that the writer had for the 
philosophy of the Greeks. The same thought may 
be of service as we proceed. 

He exhorts to the knowledge of God, as their first 
concern, all who desire to live the real life (t^ ovms 
iwiqv), " But if the law of Moses was sufficient to 
provide eternal life, then the Saviour came in vain. 
And in vain did one who had fulfilled the law from 
his youth come legging on his knees immortality 
from another^' aOavaa-lav. (c. viii.) 

Does not Clement seem from this to have taken 
precisely the view of the young man's question given 
in a previous letter ? 

The next three sentences should be considered 
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together, in connection with the important word 
'perish' which occurs in them alL 

"The wealth of such when possessed is deadly; 
but, if it perishes (<iiroXXv/[Acvor) is salutary." (c. xvi.) 

"For neither on account of outward beauty shall 
any one live, nor for the want of it shall perish," 
diroXcircu. (c. xviii.) 

" If thy hand offend thee, cut it off; for if it perish 
here {airokrjTajL), it shall be made alive there," {(ooyov^- 
o-CTOi, conf, Luke xviL 33. (c. xxiv.) 

" I am your Nourisher, giving Myself as the bread, 
which he who tastes shall be in no danger of death 
— daily bestowing the drink of immortality," odav 
curias' (c. xxiii.) 

" Does any one buy immortality (d<^tfap<riav) with 
money ?" (c. xxxii.) 

And now for the other writings of Clement. 

To the OentUes? — " He bestows freedom ; you flee 
into bondage. He bestows salvation ; you sink down 
into destruction. He confers everlasting life; and 
you wait for punishment, and the fire which He 
hath prepared for the devil, &c. . . Look to the 
threatening ! Look to the exhortation ! Look to 
the punishment ! Why, then, should you any longer 
change grace into wrath. . . , For great is the grace 
of His promise. * To-day, if ye will hear His 
voice.' . . . And then the true 'to-day,' the never- 

* The title of the chapter is — ** That those grievously sin who 
despise or neglect Gk)d*s gracious calling." 
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ending day of God extends over eternity. . . . But 
the rest make light of immortality.^' What less, 
then, is it possible to infer from this than that those 
who * make light of immortality' never, in Clement's 
view, enter upon an * eternity,' ox a * never-ending 
day ?' (c. ix.) 

"Having wrenched man from destruction (oiroiXfw) 
He raised him to the skies. . . . Sin is eternal 
death (Odmros atSiof). . . . What, then, is the 
exhortation I give you? I urge you to be saved 
This Christ desires. In one word. He freely bestows 
life on you. And who i$ He ? Briefly learn. The 
Word of Truth; the Word of incorruption that 
regenerates man by bringing him back to the truth. 
. . . He who expels desti'uction and drives away 
death." . . . And then he proceeds, showing that 
the alternative is 'salvation' or 'judgment.'' (c. xi) 

"Let us receive, to conduct us to immortality 
(a<l>Oap<rCav) the good charioteer of men, ... To 
you stOl remains this conclusion — to choose which 
will profit you most, judgment or grace. For I do 
not think therp is room for doubt which of these is 
the better ; nor is it allowable to compare life with 
destruction. ... If only thou wiliest it, thou hast 
overcome destruction" dirwXctav. (c. xii) 

The Paedagogue. — ''Let us regard His commands 
and coimsels, as the short and straight path to im- 

^ The title is — '/ How great aie the benefits conferred on man 
through the Advent of Christ.'* 
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mortality " {ai^wnjfra). Now, what else can such an 
expression mean but an unending existence'i implying; 
of course, happiness; without which such existence 
would not be desirable, (i 3.) 

" Being baptized, we are illuminated ; illuminated, 
we become sons; being made sons, we are made 
perfect ; being made perfect, we are made immortal 
(awaOayartiofitda). . . We have put aside the old man, 
arid have put on the immortality (a4>0ap<riav) of Christ. 
. . . We are brought into union with Christ, through 
His blood, by which we are redeemed; and into 
immortality through His guidance. The spiritual 
communion of faith, . . . drawing off the lusts of 
the flesh commits man to eternity along with those 
who are divine, imm^ortalizing him."* Now, I can 
suppose a writer who happened to protest, at the 
present day, against the popular view of natural 
immortality, as using certain expressions and defi- 
nitions not here employed. But, for one who wished 
simply to teach how immortality was to be got, I 
can hardly imagine anything more decisive than 
'. — " commits man to eternity ^ imm^ortalizing him ! " — 
and this after the various expressions that have just 
preceded. (L 6.) 

" It is time to wound the. soul, not mortally, secur- 
ing exemption from everlasting death by a little 
pain." If the expression *not mortally' means, as 

* tiQ d'iSiSTfiTa frvffTiXKti rbv dvOpwirov rote Otiou;y aTraOapari" 
Zovffa, 
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surely it does — * not putting an end to its life ;' then 
what but such an * end ' can be intended by * ever- 
lasting death Y (L 8.) 

(The following may help to show us Clement's 
style of thought) — ^"Dead, we need life; sheep, we 
need a shepherd ; we who are children need a tutor ; 
while universal humanity stands in need of Jesus ; 
so that we may not continue untractable and sinners 
to the end, and then fall into condemnation; but 
may be separated from the chaff, and stored up in 
the paternal gamer. For the fan is in the Lord's 
hands, by which the chaff due to the fire is separated 
from the wheat. ... He wishes to save my flesh, by 
enveloping it in the robe of immortality (d^tfafxruw). 
. . . We are passing over to immortality, and shall itot 
fall into corruption. ... He assailed them roughly, 
to drag them from their impetuous rush towards 
death."* (i. 9.) 

(Eemarking upon Ezek. xviiL 4-9, 'He shall surely 
live, saith the Lord,') — "These words contain a 
description of the conduct of Christians, a notable 
exhortation to the blessed life, which is the reward 
of a life of goodness, everlasting life." (i 10.) 

" For the soul to cease from inward activity were 
destruction (okeOpos), . , But, from the practice of 
watchfulness, it grasps the eternity of life," r^s {cd^ to 
oiStov. (ii. 9.) In regard to the 'destruction' intended, 

* This chapter is entitled, ** God's prerogative to punish justly;" 
and yet such are the strongest expressions upon such a subject. 
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it surely indicates an end of the souL And this 
might illustrate, by way of contrast, the other ex- 
pression, if such an expression required any illus- 
tration. 

Stromata, — *^Those who choose to live temperately 
and justly the law makes immortal," SiBavariiti. (L 27.) 

"Such is the discipline of wisdom, causing pain 
in order to produce understanding, and restoring to 
peace and immortality," d^apaiav,^ (il 2.) 

" He that loseth his life shall find it, if we only 
join that which is mortal of us with the immortality 
of God. . . It is the will of God [that we should 
attain] that knowledge of Him which is the com- 
munication of immortality" (aOavaxrias). Thus, accord- 
ing to Clement, we have naturally no life except 
what is mortal. But losing that, and through the 
knowledge of God, we come to partake of His im- 
mortality, (iv. 6.) 

May I now ask your candid attention to these 
extracts. Just observe how naturally and freely the 
earnest writer handles the topic of immortality — as 
one who had no thought of any other than the 
natural sense of the words — the sense in which 
Greeks regularly used them — the same in which 
Plato had made them so familiar. Observe how, in 
so distinctly confining 'immortality' and 'incor- 

* In the same book (c. 15) he quotes Psahn i. 4-6, as if he had 
no thought of any other meaning than one would naturally attach 
to it who belieyed in ' destruction.' 
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mptibility' to the saved, he not only uses the two. 
ordinary words, but joins with them, as entirely 
synonymous, the special words for 'eternity' and *the 
eternal' — speaking also of the saved as being immor- 
talized — and that evidently in a didactic, not at all a 
rhetorical sense. Observe how, with the very same 
view, he speaks of the 'things that really are,' and 
that ' have continuance.' See, too, how he speaks of 
'perishing' — with the illustrations of the 'hand' and 
' wealth,' which so clearly fix the meaning attached 
by him to the term; using, apparently with no other 
idea, the two. ordinary terms for ' destruction.' See 
how he refers to such a subject as the 'burning of 
the chafif' — and to the views of perdition presented 
in Ezek. xviii and Ps. i, precisely as we should do. 
And all this, with nothing (I will venture to say) on 
the other side. Will you now, then, think me ex- 
travagant if I declare my full conviction that no 
intelligent jury, imdertaking here to enquire into the 
question of fact, could allow itself to decide other- 
wise than that Clement knew nothing of any endless 
existence for man as man, that i^ in virtue of his 
proper himianity — but only through grace and the 
knowledge of God ? 

NoTB. — It may serve to illustrate the very different style which, 
began to prevail in the third century — as compared with what we 
have just found in Clement and the other writers of the second 
century — if I add here a sentence or two from Hippolytus, whose 
'* Befutation of Heresies" must have been written after a.d. 222. 

Writing of immortality, he says (see Ante-Nicene Christian 
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Library as above, vol. ii. p. 48, 49) : " For if ye believe that the 
soul is originated, and is made immortal by God, according to the 
opinion of Plato [the very thing which Justin Martyr repudiates], 
we ought not to refuse that Gk)d is able to raise the body, which is 
composed of the same elements, and make it immortal. [This 
naturally led to the following.] To those who have done well 
shall be assigned righteously eternal bliss, and to the lovers of 
iniquity shall be given -eternal punishment.- And this fire, which 
is unquenchable and without end, awaits those latter, and a certain 
fiery worm which dieth not, and which does not waste the body, 
but continues bursting forth from the body with unending pain. 
No sleep will give them rest ; no night will soothe them; no death 
will deliver them horn punishment ; no voice of interceding friends 
will profit them." 

In Appendix to the same author, containing dubious pieces, we 
read : ** The righteous and wicked shall be raised incorruptible — 
the righteous to be honoured eternally and to taste immortal joys. 
Then the son of perdition and his servants are given over to the 
fire that is never quenched, and to the worm that never sleepeth, 
and to the outer darkness." (p. 122.) 
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LETTER XVIII. 

SOME THOUGHTS UPON 'UNIVEBSAL KESTORATION/ 

Will you bear with me while I now endeavour to 
point out some of the grounds on which the final 
restoration of all men seems to me to be as really, 
however much more glaringly, imscriptural than the 
doctrine of endless suffering itself. I can under- 
stand, indeed, how some, though as yet feeling con- 
strained to hold by the current doctrine, should be 
tempted to say in regard to the more agreeable one, 
'I wish I could believe it.' With such a view I 
confess, however, that I cannot sympathize. The 
whole thing is to my mind so plainly and so grossly 
repugnant to the word of God, that I feel no temp- 
tation to turn one liugering look towards it. On the 
other hand, it seems so fit that the wages of sin 
should be a real death — so righteous that every man 
should have, as his final doom, a recompence ac- 
cording to his works— it seems so grand a winding 
up of the great drama of rebellion that evil should 
have its end in the end of the evil-doer ; — all this so 
commends itself to my judgment and conscience in 
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the sight of God, that, considering how plainly it ' 
seems to me to be revealed, I dare not, and cannot, 
have a wish that it should be otherwise. 

On the contrary, when I think of what I should 
need to accept aa the meaning of very many things 
in Scripture ere I could believe in 'restoration,' I am 
driven to the conclusion that for me such a belief is 
an impossibility. Thus, I should need to believe 
that, when the chaff is spoken of as " burnt up with 
unquenchable fire," the meaning is that the fire will 
actually come to an end, without any consumption 
of the chaff— which, in fact, is not to be burnt up or 
consumed at aU, either as regards its being, or its 
ultimate well-being — but only transformed, by 
means of the fire, into something agreeing as to 
nature, however differing in name from the ' wheat !' 
Thus "the unquenchable fire" comes to an end; 
while the chaff that is " burnt up " in it never ends ! 
— unless we choose to adopt the desperate expedient 
of maintaining, in spite of all Scripture usage, that 
the chaff represents not persons, but practices. And 
so, in regard to the 'tares' which are separated from 
the wheat, and bound in bundles to be burnt up, I 
must believe that, instead of being so burnt, they 
are, in process of time, to be plucked from the fire 
and associated with the wheat again ! And the same 
method I must follow with the fruitless branches as 
"cast into the fire ;" — and the worthless fish as "cast 
away." The * casting away,' in all these cases, must 

Q 
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differ, it seems, from everything of the kind com- 
monly expressed by such language — inasmuch as, 
instead of a real rejection, it is only the preparation 
for a most blessed ingathering I Then, in regard to 
the house on the sand whose fall seems so certainly 
to be its end, I must believe that it is after all to be 
raised from its ruins and to stand for eternity. So, 
the enemy of Christ who is ground to powder by the 
falling upon him of the great foundation stone, and 
who thus certainly seems to be irretrievably ruined, 
is yet to be finally healed and brought to biuld his 
everlasting hope upon that which had crushed him 
to dust. Thus Judas, of whom it is said that " it had 
been good for him never to have been bom," is des- 
tined to have an ' age ' of suffering swallowed up in 
an eternity of happiness; — while the impassable 
gulph between the " place of torment " and " Abra- 
ham's bosom " is, every moment, becoming narrower, 
with the certainty that, at the end of the age or ages, 
it will have disappeared for ever. And so, where I 
read that " their worm dieth not," I must take the 
meaning to be that the worm will die, and then its 
miserable victims will enter on their life of everlast- 
ing bliss ! 

Then, in regard to the vitally important word 
' perish/ the demand made on us is peculiarly hard. 
We can understand how it means to lose one's being 
— and let us allow that, by a certain license, it 
might mean to lose one's well-being. But to believe 
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neither the one nor the other is difficult indeed. — 
"Except ye repent ye shall all perisL" The sen- 
tence seems final ; and yet it is not ! The words 
leave nothing behind; but the meaning does not 
correspond to the words ! — " Fear Him who, after He 
hath killed, is able to destroy both soul and body in 
heU." Now, I can understand and believe that, 
after the killing of the body, there can come a de- 
stroying of both body and soul ; but I can neither 
understand, nor, without understanding, believe that, 
after the destroying, there can come a restoring to 
good, boimdless alike in amount and duration. Or, 
when I am told in tones so solemn, and in language 
at once so explicit and so varied, about the losing of 
the soul — am I to understand the meaning to be 
that the soul is never really lost, but only reserved 
at the worst for endless purity and happiness ? Is 
this the difference between him who gains and him 
who loses his soul — that, while the gainer never 
becomes a loser, the loser, after a time, becomes an 
everlasting gainer ? 

But of all things proposed for my belief in this 
matter there is none harder than what I am asked 
to accept as the meaning of the word 'everlasting.' 
For this, I am told, does not properly mean that at 
all — but only ^age-lasting! How far that age ex- 
tends is, of course, a minor consideration. Enough 
that such a limit is set to it. Thus, ' everlasting life' 

comes to be the life which lasts for the period in 

a 2 
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question — the proof of its continuance leyond that 
being derivable from other sources — such as the 
believer's connection with the living God, and the 
living Eedeemer. It is even held by some, consis- 
tently enough no doubt, that ' the everlasting God ' 
must be regarded in no other light — the fact of His 
proper eternity being always of course assumed, but 
not expressed even in such language as this. The 
same may be said of all the cases in which amv 
under any form is supposed to denote eternity. For 
there is equal reason, and, it may be added, disposi- 
tion to apply such expressions in the same way.^ 

It may be well just to note here some of the con- 
sequences of such a view. It follows, then, that 
there is in all the Bible no actual intimation of a 
true eternity of life and glory through Christ. Such 
an eternity is to be taken for granted, indeed ; but 

^ Thus we find it stated in a popular work — " It wiU, I think, 
be found that the adjective aluivioQ whether apph'ed to life, pu- 
nishment, redemption, covenant, times, or even God Himself, is 
always connected with remedial labour, and with the idea of 
*age8* or periods in which God is working to meet and correct 
some awful fall. . . . The aeonial God, that is (if I err not) 
the God who works through these ages. . . . Aeonial or eternal 
life is not, as so many think, the living on and on for ever and 
ever. It is rather, as our Lord defines it, a life the distinctive 
peculiarity of which is that it has to do with a Saviour, and so is 
part of a universal plan. . . . The word * aeonial ' cannot mean 
strictly never-ending. Nor does this affect the true eternity of 
bliss of Qx)d's elect, or of the redeemed who are brought back to 
live in God's life, of whom it is said, * Neither can they die any 
more ; ' for this depends on a participation in the Divine nature, 
&c.'* — Jukes on the Restitution of all things, pp. 60-64. 
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it is not expressed, not revealed; — the expressions 
which seem to point to it really referring to a cer- 
tain limited period which is to succeed the present 
temporal state ! Thus, even in a passage where time 
and eternity seem expressly contrasted, it is not so 
— the statement there made being really this — " The 
things that are seen are temporal, but the things 
that are not seen are "age-lasting." The age may 
be long, indeed ; but it too has its term. And all 
beyond it is unrevealed— unsuggested. Life is to 
be everlasting; — the glory accruing to God from 
creation unfaUen or redeemed is to be everlasting ; — 
but of this not a hint is given. It is simply left to 
us to assume it, or infer it, and so believe it ! 

But now, this ' age,* however protracted, is just 
nothing compared to eternity; — ^it is a mere interlude 
between the present and the eternal state ; and yet 
of that eternal state nothing is said in these descrip- 
tions ! Thus, when we are told of God giving His 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life, the meaning will be 
that the believer is to enjoy his * age-lasting' life — 
nothing being said of anything beyond ; — while the 
unbeliever, after losing the whole of the 'age- 
lasting' life enjoyed by the other, shall then enter 
upon a life common to the saved and the lost; 
— ^that is, the true everlasting life, as assumed or 
inferred from one source or other, but nowhere held 
forth in the Bible ! So when it is said — " He that 
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believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him" — the contrast will be, 
not as we should have naturally supposed, between 
having life for ever, and losing it altogether; but 
between the having it and wanting it during a 
certain age — with an equal certainty of possessing it 
at the end of that ' age,' and during the eternity that 
follows. And thus the long-continued but temporary 
difference between the lot of the saved and the 
unsaved is the only thing that is ever alluded to in 
any of these descriptions— whfle of the truly ever- 
lasting agreement in store for them there is no hint 
(nven ! The difference which is temporary is spoken 
S as if it we:, everlasting ; the aglm^t wMch is 
everlasting is not spoken of at all ! So when our 
Lord says, " If a man keep my saying, he shall never 
see death," His meaning will be that the true 
disciple shall not see it during the ' age ;' — ^while, at 
the end of the 'age' there will be no more death for 
any one. In like manner, when he says of the man 
who blasphemes against the Holy Ghost that he 
hath never forgiveness — the meaning must be either 
that, at the end of this age, he lias forgiveness— or 
that, in order to the happiness destined for him, he 
has no need of it ! 

Am I to believe, then, that the blessed Jesus 
can thus speak of the future of the lost — without 
letting in upon it one ray of hope from that eternal 
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sun which He knew should yet burst out from 
behind the cloud of their outer darkness? Nay- 
more, that He could actually announce what His 
own sentence upon them was to be — "Depart, ye 
cursed" — as apparently a sentence of absolute, un- 
conditional separation from God — while all the time 
these were the souls that He had not only bought 
with His blood, but had engaged actually to restore 
to happiness and to God ! Without Him they must 
have been for ever wretched. Through Him they 
are to be for ever blessed — so soon as that terrible 
age of vengeance is past ! And now He is antici- 
pating the glorious consummation ; and His heart is 
overleaping the gulf, and yearning for their deliver- 
ance; and His meaning is nothing worse than to 
consign them to a place of correction and purifica- 
tion ; — ^while yet He absolutely " denies them before 
His Father,** declaring that He never knew them, 
and bidding them depart from Him as workers of 
iniquity ! Is it possible ? Can this be that Jesus 
who is " the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever " — 
who yet on one day seems so little to know what 
He Himself was on some past, or will be on some 
coming day ? 

And what may be the ground on which I am 
asked to accept such incongruities as these ? What 
is it that is to bridge over the impassable gulf— and 
to quench the unquenchable fire — and to kiU the 
worm that dieth not — and to change the consumed 
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tares and chaff into wheat — and to clear the man to 
whom is no forgiveness — and to destroy destruction, 
so that it shall be the end neither of the being, nor 
of the well-being of those that perish ; — and, finally, 
to bring back to His bosom those whom the Saviour 
Judge has bid depart from Him as accursed ? What 
is to effect all this ? Let us see. 

We are told, for example, that Adam was made in 
the image of God, and in the great genealogy appears 
as "the son of God" (Luke iii. 38), the same dignity 
necessarily descending to his posterity, whatever 
temporary disturbance may arise as to the enjoy- 
ment of the title. Now, Adam was doubtless brought 
into being as the son of God. But, putting aside all 
theory as to the necessary perpetuity of such a state, 
— what avails it to us, if we be "children of dis- 
obedience," and "of wrath*' — if to some of us, at 
least, it be said — " ye are of your father the devil ;" 
— ^if, in short, we " become sons of God *' now, only 
by "receiving Him" whom the Father has sent to 
save; and if, like Adam, who had nothing but his 
own likeness to convey, we too have lost, till by a 
new birth it be restored, the image of our God? 
(John i. 12 ; Eph. iv. 24 ; Col. iii. 10.) 

Again, if the original endowing of Adam with 
such a character, and such a dignity, did not stand 
in the way of his exposure to that everlasting 
misery which — apart from redemption — is assumed 
to be the inevitable doom of an inunortal sinner. 
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what bar can such a sonship offer to the very awful, 
but still mitigated, doom of a real ' destruction V 

Or, we are told that the Son of God by taking on 
Him our nature has, as a second Adam, effected an 
actual, a universal redemption — ^has arranged for an 
actual, a universal restoration of that nature — thus 
reinstating all without exception in the sonship lost 
through the first Adam. And this is announced as 
a truth, self-evident rather than needing to be 
proved, — so that, as it appears sometimes, we are 
regarded as labouring under some mental or moral 
defect if we do not at once accept it. It seems to be 
considered, in fact, as a matter beyond argument, 
and as simply belonging to the department of Chris- 
tian feeling or intuition. 

Now all this may be very pleasant and very 
plausible. But is it true ? Is it a human thought, 
or a divine doctrine ? Prove that man, as man, is 
now through redemption actually a son of God ; and 
then you not only prove unconditional immortality, 
but universal restoration too. Show, on the other 
hand, that to be 'lost' is to be destroyed without 
remedy ; and universal sonship at once becomes a 
dream. Meanwhile, it is a question of the last 
moment — Is such sonship a fiction or a fact ? And 
what answer is it to this question to quote the 
returning prodigal as saying — " I will arise and go to 
my Father?" — or our Lord as teaching — "Our 
Father, which art in heaven?" when — all such 
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specialties and mental states apart — the express 
doctrine of Scripture is — "To as many as received 
Him to them gave He power to hecome sons of God;*' 
— " As many as are led by the Spirit of God, th^ej/ 
are the sons of God;" — "Ye are all the children of 
God hy faith in Christ Jesus." And surely it is not 
of the mere human mass, but of the regenerate 
company that it is said — " Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God; therefore the 
world knoweth us not, because it knew Him not. 
Beloved, now are we the sons of God." (Rom. viii. 
14 ; Gal iii. 26 ; 1 John iii. 1, 2.) 

And is it nothing to our purpose that sonship and 
heirship are described as inseparable ? " If children, 
then heirs; heirs of God, and joint -heirs with 
Christ." (Eom. viii. 17.) Are we able to believe 
that the possession of such an inheritance can 
consist with any possible form of ' everlasting de- 
struction V If, then, the announcement of such a 
destruction be a fact, must not the idea of universal 
sonship be a fiction ? And, on the other hand, does 
not the utter negative put by the Scripture on such 
sonship dissipate for ever the dream of a corres- 
ponding restoration ? It is easy, of course, to ask 
us to believe ; and easy to blame or pity us for not 
believing; but there is on the other hand an irre- 
sistible disposition to ask for evidence. And, if evi- 
dence could be got, where might we expect it, if not 
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in the sentiments or statements of the Son of Man 
Himself ? But does it appear there ? Does it appear 
as if He anticipated, after an age of separation, that 
eternity of communion with the brotherhood of a 
imiversally redeemed humanity, which, by the sup- 
position, must have been ever in His mind? — a 
communion which was to afford, in short, that con- 
summation which would exceed in glory all the 
previous displays of mercy, as far as the eternal 
exceeds the temporary? He yearned over Jerusa- 
lem. He would fain have gathered her children 
together, ds a hen gathereth her brood under her 
wings; and He freely proclaimed the yearning. 
How, then, did He so strangely shut up from human 
sight and sympathy the ineffable satisfaction with 
which He must have contemplated that blessed re- 
union with His ransomed and restored brethren 
which was to succeed all their ignorant or malicious 
rejection of Him on earth? Or, if He ever did 
express such sentiments, where is the record of it ? 
— for I remember none. Need I say here how weak 
it must ever be to dig in some comer of the Scrip- 
ture field for some gem of thought which, if taken 
alone, might seem to sparkle with the light of a 
universal restoration; — and all the while make no 
account of that funeral pall which the Saviour's own 
hands have thrown over the whole futuiity of the 
lost? 

Thus, for example, what purpose can it serve, in 
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the face of all the direct teaching of the Saviour 
and His apostles, to tell ns that the presenting of 
the first-fruits, whether in the Old Testament or in 
the New (James L 18), implies an ingathering of the 
harvest of universal humanity? The language is 
grand, but what substance is there in it ? Is it the 
figure that is relied on for such a conclusion ? But 
the figure never carried such a meaning as this with 
it. The meaning of all such language plainly is, 
that a full harvest- time is coming, when the entire 
field shall be covered with fruit for the gladdening 
of the owner; — ^but, about the fruit that 'may have 
rotted, or been blasted, or in any way have perished, 
between seed time and harvest, such language says 
nothing. No restoration of that is for a moment 
contemplated in these allusions. The present is the 
time when they who are "begotten again" are "a 
first-fruits of His creatures." The full harvest will 
be when " the earth shall yield her increase " — when 
*' the handful of com upon the top of the mountains 
shall shake like Lebanon" — "when men shall bet 
blessed in Him, and all nations shall call Him 
blessed." 

Or, perhaps we are referred to the gracious engage- 
ment — "I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
aU men unto me." (John xii 32.) But surely He 
meant by this nothing else than that actual drawing 
which takes place now — thsit present coming to Him 
of which He was constantly speaking. And when 
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He announced that, as the Crucified One, He would 
draw "all men,'* He could only mean that there 
woidd be in His cross a perfect adaptation to that 
end, or that it should soon appear that He could and 
would draw men of all kinds and characters without 
distinction, or that as King over all the earth He 
would actually draw all without exception. But in 
whatever respect it was to be accomplished, the 
* drawing ' announced could be nothing else than the 
bringing of men into that spiritual condition which 
had just been described — "He that loveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal. If any man serve 
me, let him follow me ; and where I am there shall 
also my servant be. If any man serve me, him will 
my Father honour." The 'drawing,* in short, in so 
far as it brings men into a new spiritual state, can 
on no sound principle be regarded as embracing any 
but those who yield to it now. Nor could any who 
heard the solemn warning which followed the en- 
gagement to 'draw* have for a moment imagined our 
Lord to mean that, however men might resist Him 
here, yet they should be all equally gathered into 
His bosom hereafter. 

Or, are we reminded of the Divine purpose "to 
gather together'* (or sum up) " all things in Christ — 
both which are in heaven, and which are on earth " ? 
(Eph. i. 10.) But there is nothing here about those 
who have passed from earth without passing into 
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heaven — not even a shadow of opposition to the 
plain doctrine of the Epistle, that there is only one 
way for man of reconciliation and renewal (ch. ii. iv.), 
with nothing but " the wrath of God to come upon 
the children of disobedience." (v. 6.) 

Need anything more be said of the other expres- 
sion, on which so much weight is frequently laid, in 
the writings of the same Apostle — "That, through 
HimseK, He might reconcile all things unto Himself* 
— ^whether they be things in earth or things in 
heaven?" (CoL i 20.) For here, again, the context 
supplies the same statement regarding the final doom 
of the impenitent (iii 6.) Surely it is hard from 
this to write down Paul as an advocate for 'imiversal 
restoration.' 

Nor is it possible to make anything more of such 
a statement as that — "Who wiUeth all men to be 
saved, and to come to the knowledge of the trutL" 
(1 Tim. ii. 4) For, is it not plain that the being 
'saved' and the 'coming to the knowledge of the 
truth' are exactly co-extensive ? And is it less cer- 
tain, according to the doctrine of Paul, that the only 
season for coming to such knowledge is the present ? 
It is only now, according to him, that sinners are 
saved — and that by "believing on Christ Jesus to 
everlasting life." (i. 15, 16.) Does any one still ask 
— why, then, say that God wUletk all men to be 
saved, if they never are ? But does not God will all 

' Ai avTov iIq avrbvy as in y. 16. 
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men to love Him, and that now — while yet they do 
not ? Does He not wUl that aU should repent, and 
repent now? — and yet they do not. Yes, does He 
aiot will that they should come to the knowledge of 
the truth — even now — and so be saved now ? and 
yet it does not take place. Thus it is no question of 
time at all — but entirely of principle. And the prin- 
ciple must be false 'which can extract the result of 
a imiversal future restoration from a sentence which 
would, far more naturally and distinctly, yield the 
result of a universal present love, faith, repentance ! 
— that is to say, a universal salvation as a thing 
accepted and enjoyed in this life ! 

Or, are we reminded that God is "the Saviour 
of all men, specially of those that believe"? (1 Tim. 
iv. 10.) Such arguing, I answer, becomes those 
only who attend to the sound rather than to the 
sense of words.-—" We labour and suffer reproach," 
is the sentiment, "because we trust in the Living 
God who is the Saviour (the Pkeserver) of all 
men — specially of those that believe." But what 
does this mean, except that He makes His sun to 
shine and His rain to fall upon the evil and the 
good — while, in a very peculiar sense, He delivers 
His believing ones, making all things work together 
for good to those that love Him ? 

Or, am I referred to the 5th chapter of Eomans 
for a proof of universal restoration ? I shall only 
answer — Can you read that chapter, and really 
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believe that Paul knows anything of an adical sal- 
vation to those who have had Christ preached to 
them, — in any other way than by faith? AdticU 
salvation, I say — for that is our whole question now. 
As to a provisional salvation, that is another matter, 
and not affecting our present enquiry. But if the 
actual salvation comes only through faith — then 
certainly no room is left for it at the end of the 
supposed period of retribution. For, however such a 
restoration may be supposed to be alluded to in some 
passages, surely enough there is not in one of them 
a single hint as to the existence of faith, or repent- 
ance, or any gracious act, on the part of those who, 
dying in unbelief, are represented as perishing. 

Or, is it pressed upon us, that God is Love ? It 
is of all truths the most sublime. And yet, with all 
its certainty, it has not precluded either the mystery 
of sin,' or the misery which to this day has attended, 
or is yet to attend it. Most probably we should have 
pronounced that no such state of things could ever 
have obtained under the rule of such a God. And 
we should have been mistaken. But it will be no 
mistake if we learn caution now, and abstain from 
all theorizing as to a necessity for some supposed 
action of Divine love, because it seems to us that a 
contrary action would not be reconcilable with it. It 
is easy to say that the love of God is a depth deeper 
than hell, and — from the principle thus assimied 
or rather the figure thus employed — to draw our 
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own conclusions. But it would certainly be safer 
and more becoming to adjust our views to God's 
own revelation of His love and its saving action. 
How far, indeed, we can intelligently and cordially 
enter into this revelation, while believing in the 
certainty of everlasting torment for an inconceivable 
multitude of the sinners of a day — that, I grant, is 
a different matter. But what is there, on the other 
hand, to conflict with the love of God in the spec- 
tacle of His redeemed children as gathered around' 
Him, and rejoicing in the immortality which, forfeited 
by all, is now restored to them under the glorious 

aspect of LIFE ETERNAL ? 

Again, is it offered to us as an argument for 
' restoration,' that " for this purpose was the Son of 
God manifested, that He might destroy [abolish] the 
works of the devil"? (1 John iii. 8.) True — but 
though He does this, whenever He delivers a soul 
from the tyranny of Satan, that does not hinder the 
present continuance and action of the " children of 
the devil." {v, 10.) And what is to be the final 
destiny of such must be learnt elsewhere than from 
passages like this. 

Or, does any one venture to build upon such an 
expression as — "The times of restitution of all 
things"? (Acts iii 21.) But that is plainly an event 
of the present, not of the future world. What else, 
in short, as the burden of so many prophecies, can it 
signify, except that millennial state when the groan- 

B 
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ings of creation shall have ceased, because the 
rightful Sovereign has come to reign — the Prince of 
Peace, "whom the heavens must receive until the 
time" of His full dominion — the time of His re- 
storing again the kingdom to Israel ?® 

And, if so little can be extracted from such a 
sentence as this, can more be made out of the state- 
ment — "That at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth ; and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord"? (Phil. ii. 10, 11.) 
For surely it is possible to understand this without 
reference to lost souls ; or, at least, without as- 
suming their ' restoration,' so long as there can be a 
bowing and confessing by compulsion as well as by 
choice ; — a homage of devils as well as of angels — of 
chained captives as well as of triumphant friends. 
And how, in fact, can we suppose that a writer, who 
had just spoken of the 'perdition' of unbelievers, 
and was about to add, "Their end is destruction," 
should now actually teach 'restoration' by such 
language as this ? Did he, in so speaking, leave 
room for the idea that their end — or rather their 
unending state — should after all be, not 'destruc- 
tion,' but 'redemption'? (i. 28; iii. 19.) 

Once more, are we reminded that "the last enemy, 

^ It is impossible to overlook the connection as it appears in 
the original between "restitution," and "restoring again" in 
Acts i. 6. 
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death, shall be destroyed"? (1 Cor. xv. 26) Now, 
observe, it is Christ's enemies that are here spoken 
of, not the enemies of humanity. But in whose 
case is death Christ's enemy, except that of those 
who have been brought into fellowship with Him ? 
And whose victory except that of believers has any 
place in this chapter ? Or, when shall be that total 
destruction of foes here announced, but on the day 
when "the sea," and "death and hades," shall' de- 
liver up the dead that are in them — and all " shall 
be judged according to their works " ? And " then 
shall death and hades be cast into the lake of fire." 
Then shall all the past death, and aU the past 
misery of the lost, give place to another and a more 
terrible death than the first. For " the lake of fire 
— this is the second death. And whosoever was not 
found written in the book of life was cast into the 
lake of fire" (Eev. xx. 12-14). Such will be the 
destruction of the last enemy — Death. 

But, on the other hand, is it not strange if this 
second death shall turn out to be the passage into 
that life eternal to which it seemed as irreconcilably 
opposed as any one thing ever was to another ? And 
is it not strangest of all, if — as has been taught — 
the second death actually implies and indicates a 
second and eternal life — on the assumed principle 
that death always means a ceasing to live in one's 
present state, and coming to live in the opposite ? 
And thus, as the first death is considered to have 

B 2 
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been a dying to God in order to a living in sin, so 
the second death will be a dying to sin in order to a 
living to God!* A good cause, doubtless, is often 
supported by arguments that are not good. But 
some perhaps may be inclined to greater caution in 
regard to 'universal restoration' when they know 
that it is defended on grounds like this. And yet, 
extraordinary as such a style of reasoning may be, it 
is hard to conceive how the Scripture statements 
can, with less of violence, be forced, into consistency 
with a belief so fearfuUy dangerous. 

* *'The 'second death' so far from being, as some think, the 
hopeless shutting up of man for ever in the curse of disobedience, 
wiU, if I err not, be Qod's way to free those who in no other way 
than by such a death can be delivered out of the dark world, 
whose life they live in. . . . The ungodly have not died to sin. 
At the death of the body, therefore, and stiU more when they are 
raised to judgment, because their spirit yet lives, they are still 
within the torments of that dark and fiery world, the life of which 
has been and is the life of their spirit. To get out of this world 
there is but one way — death ; not the first, for that is past, but 
the second death." — Jukes, as above, p. 87. 

Again, *•* Death to a spirit is only exchaniging one life for another, 

and so passing out of one spirit- world into another What 

to the lost must the second death be ? What, I ask, is any death 
but separation from the life and world which up to that death has 
been lived in ?" — Letter to the Rainbow ^ July, 1869. 
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LETTER XIX. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT AS DEVELOPED IN THE NEW. 

In now concluding, I beg your attention to the very- 
important subject just indicated. 

Is there, then, I should like to ask, anything in 
the New Testament without its counterpart in the 
Old — faint, indeed, it may be — but still a counter- 
part, in the way of symbol, or example, or principle, 
or a seed waiting for development ? There may be 
— though it is diflBcult to recall it. And certainly, 
if there be, it is an exception much against the rule.^ 
Now I have often wondered that there seemed so 
wide a gulf between the two Testaments, in regard 
to this very subject of endless suffering. For, not 
believing it to be revealed in that single question in 
Isaiah (xxxiii. 14) — which would imply, I think, 
that the Old Testament had actually gone beyond the 
New, inasmuch as to ''dwell with everlasting burn- 
ings" is more than to ''go into the everlasting /re" — 

* " The earlier revelation is as inseparably connected with the 
later as the acorn is connected with the oak which springs from 
it." — Lord Hatherley — Chntinuity of Scripture, p. idiL 
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not beUeving this, I could plainly see that it was to 
be found nowhere else. How, then, I often thought, 
came that entirely new field on the other side of 
the gulf, and with no bridge across ? How came a 
growth so great, with no seed in the past to be 
developed? This apparent advance of so very ex- 
traordinary a kind in the New Testament revelation 
always surprised me ; so entirely without any coun- 
terpart did it appear in all that had been previously 
made known. But now the mystery is gone. As 
to endless suflfering, there is no development in the 
New Testament, as there was no seed of it in the 
Old ; there is no gulf with a new field of truth on 
its hither side, and no need therefore for a bridge 
across; no fulness of sunshine in the later revelation 
any more than a dawning of it in the earlier. 

But now, in regard to immortality and destruction, 
there is development. 

As to immortaUty, the simple lesson, according to 
the Old Testament, is surely this, that man lost it at 
the fall ; but as to man*s regaining it, we shall seek 
in vain for any evidence of it there. Ask Moses 
and the prophets, on the other hand, in regard to the 
immortality of the rigktemis, and how different is 
the response. There is nothing categorical, indeed, 
in their account of it. But there is the seed of the 
whole truth ; the dawning of the perfect day; enough 
to show that it must be, and shall be. The new 
irrepressible life of godliness which the Old Testa- 
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ment exhibits; the special relation between Gk>d and 
BUs people; His promises; their expectations — these 
leave us no room to question that, in the eyes of the 
ancient saints, immortality had been restored; not, 
indeed, to the human race — a thing of which there 
is no vestige or earnest, but to those who had the 
living Grod for the God of their salvation. And if 
such was the seed of this truth in the Old Testament 
— then what is wanted in order to get a view of its 
development but just to open a page of the New ? 
For now it is all life together — ^the life manifested, 
followed by life restored, bestowed, enjoyed, exhibited 
— ^life spiritual — ^life everlasting. The living One has 
died; and the dead One has risen; and because He lives 
His members shaU live also. For "this is life eternal, 
to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent." " If a man keep my saying, 
he shall never see deatL" "I am the resurrection 
and the life; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live ; and he that liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die." For '* as sin hath 
reigned unto death, so does grace reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord." 
Thus have "life and immortality been brought to 
light by the gospel" This surely is development. 

And equally so when we turn to the subject of 
' destruction.* The first page of the world's history 
— with its " dust to dust " — could not fail to suggest 
it ; and this followed up by an exactly corresponding 
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style of word and action — and with no note for the 
most part of anything beyond — ^this conld not but 
send home the solemn lesson. Thus the destruction 
of all flesh by a flood, and of Sodom's sinners by fire 
— ^the destruction of'Egypt's firstborn in a night, and 
Israel's rebels during forty years — the blotting out 
of the Canaanites and Amalekites, with everything 
else of the same character — all this teaches with 
terrible emphasis the one lesson at least of destruc- 
tion. And then, all the expressions that tend to the 
same point, and stop there. The cutting off of the 
disobedient Israelite " from among his people ;'* the 
driving away of the wicked as chaff; the melting of 
them as wax ; the consuming of them as the fat of 
lambs, or as smoke ; their perishing as dung, or as 
beasts — such was the ordinary style in which the 
Hebrews were taught about destruction. Now all 
this, of course, referred, in the first instance, to 
strictly temporal calamity. Beyond this world, how- 
ever, there was another state of which even the Old 
Testament gave ample indication. Would that state, 
then, be altogether and essentially different from the 
present one ? Was this the style of God's teaching 
in those times ? Rather would not men's first state 
be a shadow, and a parable of their final ? Will any 
one deny that this is the method of the divine com- 
munication ? When the watchman was informed 
that the wicked should die, and he withheld the 
warning, the wicked should die, no the less — and the 
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watchman should die too. That is to say, it was a 
palpable visible death that was in the first instance 
threatened, and would be executed. But, whatever 
else remained behind, not palpable or visible to 
natural sense — ^would not that belong to the same 
species, at least, of judgment — instead of differing 
from it in the way that endless suffering differs from 
miserable extinction ? And thus would not the 
Judge design that the widest and deepest meaning 
of the sentence should harmonize with its nearest 
and simplest, when He declared, " I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked 
turn from his way and Uvej-Tum ye, turn ye 
from your evil ways ; for why wiU ye die, house 
of Israel ?" When Joshua set before the people 
"life and death," bidding them "choose life that 
they might live" — there can be no doubt that, 
according to the spirit of the whole dispensation, 
he proposed to them what they could see and realize 
upon earth— as a happy continuing on the one hand, 
or a miserable passing away from the good land on 
the other. And if there was — as none surely will 
doubt — something more than temporal about the 
proposal — ^was not that simply a thing greater and 
higher in every way — ^but stiU of the same class of 
good and evil ? Of the good certainly ; for the 
heavenly life would be a thing of everlasting con- 
tinuance, with the earthly and temporal for its 
shadow. Why, then, should not the death and 
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extinction be, in its full sense, everlasting also — as 
furnishing a complete counterpart to that which was 
so well understood upon earth? 

Such, in regard to death, wa,s the teaching of the 
Old Testament. And now what, according to the 
soundest of principles — a principle which no sober 
mind will lightly overlook — what but the develop- 
ment of this should be expected in the New ? And 
what else do we find ? The Jews, we know (taking 
them simply as a people), were great in developiug. 
There was nothing that they had not developed, 
from creation downwards — whether as to angels, 
men, or devils. In this way they had treated 
also the few general views which their Scriptures 
had furnished of the world to come, whether as to 
its bright side or its dark. Their whole traditional 
system, in short, with its voluminous expositions, 
was only a development, in their way, of the grand 
and simple words that had been spoken to their 
fathers. And so if, through surrounding influences 
and national taste, they had come to 'develope* — ^let 
me say distort — the 'death' taught by their Scrip- 
tures into endless suffering, it would have been by no 
means peculiarly strange. But with all their ingenuity 
and perversity they did not, as we have seen above, 
attempt anything of this kind; — although, if they 
had, we could well have afforded to brush aside their 
speculations. For, coming to our New Testament, 
we do, indeed, find a very full and awful develop- 
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ment of the ' death' announced by Moses and the 
Prophets — such a development, in short, for com- 
pleteness, clearness, and power, as we find in regard 
to sin and sstcrifice — justification and new birth — our 
adoption and inheritance — the relation and acting 
towards us of the Persons in the Godhead — yes, just 
such a development as that which converts the 
simple, 'life' of the Old Testament into the life 
everlasting and glorious immortality of the New. 
In true Hebrew style did the Baptist speak of ** un- 
quenchable fire" for the consuming of the chaflf. 
And the same style did our Lord employ when He 
spoke of the tares as in like manner consumed. 
He spoke, too, of everlasting judgment ; everlasting 
punishment; everlasting and unquenchable fire; — 
but of * everlasting sufferings' or ' torments'— of an 
'immortal soul for ever miserable' — ^not once. The 
only approach to it was where He spoke of a worm 
not dying; and yet even there He stopped short, 
and kept clear of the appalling declaration that is 
now put forward in His Name. For it was only 
* their' worm — a worm belonging to them, depending 
on them, feeding on them — a worm which could 
have no existence apart from theirs. As to the 
duration of this — ^whether it is to be for a limited or 
an absolutely imlimited period — such is a matter on 
which we must seek for information at the proper 
quarter ; for the allusion to their worm can furnish 
none. Who, then, will deny that the doctrine of 
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everlasting tortnent would be no development of Old 
Testament truth ; and that it is therefore contrary to 
aU sound principle to seek for it in the New ? They 
may assume who wiU that the everlasting fire must 
involve co- eternal sufiFering; but it is only an as- 
sumption. It is never stated ; it is contrary to all 
the analogy of Divine truth ; and it is contradicted 
by the direct, decisive, and abundant teaching of our 
Lord and His Apostles, in regard to the unsaved 
soul. In that teaching we find the sober and yet 
ample development of all the teaching of the previous 
period — development so clear, strong, and settling — 
every shadow substantiated, every hint realized — 
and Grod revealed in all His biiming brightness as a 
CONSUMING FIRE. Here, as everywhere, the New 
Testament is the complement of the Old. The lover 
of the world is to lose his soul. Without the 
Saviour's mission every man was perishing; and, 
except through believing and repenting, every one 
perishes still. God can and will destroy both soul 
and body in hell. Such is the teaching. But it is 
not said that at death all this is to happen. There 
is a state after death to be passed through. Nor yet 
on the judgment day is it to happen — for then will 
the retribution in its full sense and measure have 
only commenced. But at a period known to Him 
who will mete out each one's reward according to 
His own boundless equity — then will come the last 
stage of the destruction in store for the unsaved. 
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Will you now consider, my friend, whether aught 
else than this can be the meaning of our Lord and 
BQs Apostles when they gave ouib their lessons on 
this tremendous subject. Of their hearers one class 
had for their guidance the Old Testament with all 
its foreshadowings of coming evil, under the various 
forms of destruction; and these surely waited for 
their true counterpaHi or complement — not for some 
heterogeneous substitute or contradiction — whether 
in the action of the Judge or the expositions of the 
teacher. And then, as to the hearers of the other class, 
they understood the words 'perish' and 'destruction' 
in the sense of ' coming to an end,' just as distinctly 
as they understood any other of the words that 
made up their literature or conversation. And thus, 
whether the hearers of the first age had learnt the 
religion of the Hebrews, or had only used the tongue 
of the Greeks — it is inconceivable to me that there 
could have been to them any uncertainty of sound 
in that thimder which proclaimed, " Except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish;'' " Broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction;'' "He shall come in flaming 
fire taking vengeance on them that know not God, 
and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; who shall be punished with everlasting 
DESTRUCTION from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of His power." 

With one other thought I close : " God said unto 
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Moses, I AM THAT I AM."' Such was the revela- 
tion that He was pleased to give of His nature and 
character to Israel It is the full expression of the 
great title Jehovah. Nor will you blame me, I 
think, for believing that the great I AM thus de- 
clares Himself to be the Being of beings — the one 
True Fountain of aU being and of aU blessedness. 
It has been said, but not too often, that all being is 
in God and from God — all life, power, wisdom, jus- 
tice, love — aU excellence of whatever kind, actual 
or possible. It has been said, too, and surely with 
truth, that all evil is but the want — the guilty want 
and opposite of the good that is in God. But that 
it comes from God, any more than that it resides in 
Him and belongs to Him — is a thought abhorrent 
to every godly mind. What, then, is evil — ^viewed 
in this clearest and strongest of lights — what but 
an excrescence or disease in the body of creation — 
a rebellion in the moral world — an interruption to 
the harmony of the universe ? It is not of God — 
not according to God. It has no connection with the 
trae Being, any more than with the true blessedness, 
which go to constitute the I AM. Is it easy, then, 
is it natural, is it honourable to God, to regard as 
permanent — as eternal — that which is at direct war 
with the first principle of all life, of all creation, 
of all government — even the very nature of the I 

2 It will be understood that this grand expression would in more 
modem language stand thus— J AM WHAT I AM, 
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AM ? Is it easy to suppose that the Eternal has 
voluntarily made — and to eternity will voluntarily 
maintain — that which rather is not than is, when 
viewed in its relation to Himself ? * Being' and 
'blessedness/ it seems, should go together — if so 
be that the Author and Fountain of the two is One. 
Whether is it easier, then, to regard sin with its 
consequent suffering as an everlasting condition of 
moral beings; — or as a blot to be expunged — a 
disease to be swept away — a rebellion to be extin- 
guished ? — easier, in a word, to regard leing and 
blessedness as eternally dissociated in the case of 
countless myriads of rational creatures — or to regard 
the being which is without blessedness as only for 
a time — ^permitted, indeed, in the mystery of God's 
providence, as an interruption of harmony — but, 
according to the very necessity of His nature, calling 
for everlasting destruction from before His face ? " He 
ONLY HATH IMMORTALITY." To whom, then, and to 
what should He communicate that glorious property 
of His nature ? — To that which abhors Him and is 
abhorred by Him ? — or to that which, by ITis grace 
and the creature's choice, has been made partaker 
of a divine nature ? This immortality which is so 
divine that the I AM alone has it — is it so little 
divine that it may be — must be — by some necessity, 
shall I say fatality? — communicated to those in 
whom it can only perpetuate rebellion and wretch- 
edness ? That grand summary of the divine excel- 
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lencies, I AM THAT I AM, seems to teach us a 
different lesson. Beside which we may set these 
other two utterances, God is love; Our God is 
A CONSUMING FIRE. And if it is the part of the 
Love to save, it is equally the part of the Fire to 

DESTROY. 
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KEMARK8 ON " THEEE LETTERS ON FUTUKE PUNISHMENT." 

BY DE. JOSEPH ANGT7S.* 

I NEED not say of what importance it must be to consider 
what has been so lately said on the other side of our 
question by one so well worthy of being heard.* I must 
confine myself, however, to what may fairly be regarded 
as his strongest points. 

{a) Let. i. 6. — The duration of punishment. The passage 
concludes thus — ^^Ecery form of words employed in Scrip- 
ture fo describe everlastingness our Lord and His Apostles 
employ to describe the state of those who die in sin and un- 
belief:' 

This, I Einswer, might be true enough, without at all 
involving endless suffering. For, if the * destruction ' that 
is so often threatened implies a real extinction of being, 

1 See Chriatim World, April 1-15, 1870. 

' The first letter opens with a reference to Justin Martyr, "who 
held," it is said, "that common men are composed of only two 
parts, body and soul, while Christian men have a tbird — the spirit 
— just as now the doctrine is taught by DeHtsch, and Mr. Heard, 
and Mr. White." Now, as Justin's opinions on such a subject are 
not a matter of indifference to us, I beg to refer to the quotation at 
p. 196 supra, where those who lose their soul are spoken of as having 
had a spirit. So in his Fragment on the Reaurreetion, c. 10, he tells 
in whose case "these three shall be saved." 

S 
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and is truly a ' pnnisliment/ then no expression can be 
excessive for marking the period of such punishment. 
But, in fact, the strong statement now quoted is seriously 
"wanting in accuracy. In three consecutive paragraphs 
Dr. Angus refers to the three expressions et« aidna^ eis tons 
aionas ton aionoriy, and atonios; and then, after giving ex- 
amples of each, he thus writes in the sentence immediately 
preceding the one already quoted — " These are the only 
phrases used in Scripture to set forth the duration of the 
future glory of the redeemed ; the duration of the honour 
of Gk)d Himself; and all are used to set forth the punish- 
ment with which those are visited who reject the gospel." 
Of these three expressions the first, for ever {eis aidna)^ 
occurs in Jude 13, in connection with "the blackness of 
darkness;" "the same phrase being used," he says, "to 
describe the happiness of the redeemed (John vi. 51, 58 ; 
1 John ii. 17); the glory of Christ (John viii. 35; 2 Peter 
iii. 18 ; Heb. vii. 17, 21, 24); the honour of God." (Eom. 
i. 25.) Now, instead of this being so, the expression eis 
aidna is used nowhere else in the New Testament than in 
the single text, Jude 13;' — ^that is to say, it is an expres- 
sion never used in any other part of Scripture "^o describe 
everhstinffness^* at all. The expression in seven out of 
the nine cases quoted by Dr. Angus which comes nearest 
to the one in Jude is eis ton aidna; while in Kom. i. 25 
it is eis tous aionas; and in 2 Peter iii. 18 it is ^ hemeran 
aidnos. Thus, instead of one single expression for denoting 
everlastingness in the ten cases referred to, we have three 
quite different expressions; — the one from Jude never 
elsewhere found in the New Testament at all; and the 
other two applied only to the Divine glory, 

' See Alford — ^who says — "here only and 2 Chron. ix. 8." The 
Lord loved Israel to establish them /or ever. 
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The next of the three paragraphs hefore us contams 
the phrase {eiB torn pianos ton aidnOn) of which so much 
has been made, as occurring twice in connection with 
Babylon, the beast, the false prophet, and the devil. Dr. 
Angus faUs into the common error of quoting it as if used 
also in chap. xiv. 11, in connection with individual human 
beings. (See on this p. 110 above.) 

In regard to the remaining phrase, aionios (everlasting), 
the application to punishment is of course admitted. And 
it is the only one of the three that is distinctly applied to 
the future condition of individual sinners. 

The case, then, stands thus. Besides the mistake in 
regard to eis aiona, there occur in Dr. Angus's own pas- 
sages two phrases '* describing everlastingness," which are 
never employed in regard to future punishment ;^ and there 
are at least three other phrases belonging to the same 
class of expression of which the same can be said, namely, 
eis ton aiona tou aidnos (for ever and ever, Heb. i. 8); 
the Xing ton aiondn (eternal, 1 Tim. i. 17); and the grEind 
expression, eis pasas tas geneas tou aidnos ton aiondn 
(throughout aU the ages of the world without end), in 
Eph. iii. 21. And is there no note of " everlastingness " 
in such expressions as these — **The living God;" **the 
living and abiding God ; " "the incorruptible God;" **who 
only hath immortality;" "as the Pather hath life in 
Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in 
Himself"?* Is it nothing, in connection with such ex- 

* It is t&ir to notice here that the phrase eis ion aiona is used of 
the future of the lost in Mark iii. 29. But the occurrence of it in 
the sentence, "He hath never forgiveness " — ^would hardly answer, 
I suppose, as a proof of everlasting suffering, 

» 1 Tim. iv. 10; vi. 17; 1 Peter i. 23; Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim. vi. 16; 
John y. 26. 

8 2 
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pressionSy that the righteous should be spoken of as seeking 
and winning "incorruptibility" (Rom. ii. 7); — that "life 
and incorruptibility" should be represented as a part of 
that salvation which has no origin but in the "purpose 
and grace of God " which was given us in Christ Jesus 
(2 Tim. i. 9, 10); — nothing that " this corruptible" should, 
in the redeemed, "put on incorruption, and this mortal 
immortality" (1 Cor. xv. 53); — or that He who is "alive 
for evermore" should say to His members, "Because I 
live, ye shall live also"? (Rev. i. 18; John xiv. 19.) 

Can it be denied, then, that there are expressions 
"describing everlastingness" which are not applied to the 
future of the lost ? And is it of no consequence that the 
few expressions which are so applied stand in connection 
with so many expressions which seem so plainly to indicate 
an end of their heing t 

(h) Meaning assigned to destruction. In Letter i. 9 we 
read — "As their present state of death and destruction is 
not annihilation, neither is the perpetuation of that state. 
Eternal death, in short (if the expression may be allowed), 
is the consummation of the sinner's present condition, 
just as eternal life in its fullest sense is the consummation 
of the present life of all that believe." Again, Letter 
ii. 1 — "The words * death' and * destroy' are applied to 
the condition of men in this world. They are therefore 
consistent with continued life in the next." 

Now (1) I ask. Where in the language of the "New 
Testament is the present state of man spoken of as a state 
of * destruction'? Men are spoken of as 'perishing' 
(1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15; iv. 3) — which, as I understand, 
means that they are in a perishing state, or going to de^ 
struction; and they are spoken of as *lost' — t,e. in the 
sense of the sheep, the money, and the prodigal, which 
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the shepherd, the woman, and the father had for a time 
ceased to have. But this is not * destruction,^ or * destroyed,'* 
And if the words are applied in Scripture to men's condition 
here it is only, as far as I know, in the sense of putting 
an end to that condition. 

Once more, in regard to what is said of * death ' in the 
above extracts, I just remark that, doubtless, as the word 
death is applied to the. wicked in this world, it is "con- 
sistent with continued life in the next." But this, it will 
be seen, does nothing to settle the question whether an 
immortality for such is consistent with other things taught 
in Scriptv/re, That would be at the most only one possible 
meaning of the phrase * eternal death ' — if the Scripture 
employed it — which it does not ; and in regard to which 
Dr. Angus says — **if the phrase may be allowed." Why 
he says this I cannot tell ; for, in his sense, it exactly ex- 
presses what he believes the Scripture to teach ; namely, 
an endless existence in a state of death. 

(2) If the present state of unsaved men is a "perish- 
ing " state, then destruction, as we understand it, will be 
its consummation in the future. And while it is of course 
allowable to say that a man is dead in one respect while 
alive in another — that surely does not interfere with any 
intimation which may otherwise be made that the man 
shall die altogether, or cease to exist some day. And is 
a total death like this a less complete consummation of 
the partial death which preceded it than some supposable 
state which may only mean the addition of some new 
respect in which the still living individual may be re- 
garded as having died ? 

{c) Destruction, — Instances in which, according to Dr. 
Angus, it does not mean bringing to an end. 

"Does apollumi always mean to annihilate?" he asks. 
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How little I profess to plead for sucli a sense I need not 
here repeat. But let us attend to his passages. 

(1) He begins with a reference to Herodotus, who 
"tells what the Getae believed became of men when they 
were * destroyed,* and how they were supposed to go 
afterwards into the presence of one of their gods." 

The circumstance alluded to is related in b. iv. 93 — 
being simply this, that the Getae had a custom, eyeiy 
five years, of sending a very peculiar embassy to the god 
Zamolxis. Choosing an individual for the purpose, they 
tossed him in the air, so that he might fall on the points 
of javelins — being regarded as their messenger to the god 
if he died — in which case he is spoken of as destroyed or 
perishing} That is to say, the body of the man perished, 
while his spirit went on the embassy. The one came to 
an end ; the other continued to exist and act. But such 
a use of the word throws no light on our subject.'' What 
we want, as a good answer to our views, is some case in 
which ^Tifl? destruction has come upon some one who still 
continues existent in a state of misery. 

(2) '*The prosperity of fools is said to ^ destroy^ them. 
(Prov. i. 32.) Is that always annihilation?" I need not 
answer the question, because the word for 'destroy' is 
not the one that Dr. Angus proposed to illustrate. 

^ Herodotus uses the same expression in c. 68 — "Sentenced to 
die or "be put to death ;" c. 69 — ** They put them to death." Just 
as in Matt. xii. 14. 

^ The whole circumstance here referred to is of so fantastic a 
character that it is hardly fair to speak with confidence of the 
sense in which Herodotus uses the word in question. " The Getae," 
he says, ** call themselves immortal," and then gives the circum- 
stance as the reason for it. But who can tell precisely in what 
Hght they regarded any particulsir feature of the matter — whether 
their own immortality, or the embassy of the * destroyed ' man to 
the god? 
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(3) ''Must the sheep be annihilated before we can 
pronounce a curse upon those * that destroy them'" ? (Jer. 
xxiii. 1.) No expression, I answer, can be fairly stretched 
beyond the field to which it belongs. !Now the field here 
presented is that of the present world or life; and the 
destruction indicated is complete as regards that. The 
shepherds here denounced were acting as wolves to the 
flock — bringing down upon it, through their unfaithfulness, 
nothing less than excision by the constantly threatened 
"sword, famine, and pestilence." As to b. future life there 
is no hint conveyed. As to the present the ' destruction ' 
does mean putting an end to it, I infer that if the 
reference were to a future state, the meaning would be 
the same. But certainly there is nothing here to support 
the idea of destruction taking /«W effect, and the destroyed 
creature, after all, continuing in a state of hopeless 
misery. 

(4) "Did Christ come to seek and save that which 
was annihilated ? Was the prodigal son annihilated before 
he was found?" No; to 'lose' means here, as elsewhere, 
to 'cease to have;' and we conclude that it means the 
same where it is said — "What is a man profited, if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?" 

(6) "Was it annihilation the evil spirit feared, when 
he asked, Art thou come to destroy us? Was it not 
rather the 'abyss,' 'the torment before the time,' of which 
the spirits speak elsewhere" — thus "expressing the 
thought in three forms"? Be it so. It simply follows 
that the ' abyss ' would be the place — the ' torment ' the 
means — and ' destruction ^ the object dreaded. But what 
is there in this to conflict with the view that the fear of 
destruction as we represent it was enough thus to arouse 
the demons ? The process itself would be a long agony, 
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ever presenting to them a result alike galling to their 
malice and their pride. 

(6) "When Christ died for the people, was He anni- 
hilated?" (John xviii. 14.) The question ought rather to 
have been whether such a result would have been agreeable 
to Caiaphas; and then the ordinary remark upon the word 
— as expressing the * ceasing to be' of Jesus and His 
ministry — would have sufficed. 

(7) ""Was it for the annihilation of the flesh that the 
incestuous member was excluded?" (1 Cor. v. 5.) It was 
for putting an entire end to something— r- whatever that may 
be. (See p. 79 above.) 

(8) " Did God annihilate the men who perished in the 
flood?" (2 Peter iii. 6.) He made a complete end of 
them as occupants of the field referred to. 

(9) "Have the Israelites whom God * destroyed in the 
wilderness' been annihilated (Jude 11), and all the un- 
believers of Rahab's day?" (Heb. xi. 31.) No; because 
the word and the deed have no reference beyond the pre- 
sent stage ; — and whenever the same word and deed have 
reference to another stage, we may expect that their 
realization upon that will be just as exact and complete. 
And thus our view gives the esteemed writer no occasion 
to ask — " Is there for them no resurrection of the just 
and the unjust? Will none of them appear in the judg- 
ment — 'hear His voice, and come forth'?" 

{d) A dilemma in regard to destruction, — "Most who 
hold ultimate annihilation hold that it is preceded by 
years or ages of suffering. Either these ages of suffering 
are * the destruction,* or they are not. If they are, then, 
clearly, destruction is consistent with continued life. If 
they are not the destruction, but only precede it, then 
the destruction is not inflicted when Christ comes, as it is 
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said to be. (2 Thess. i. 9.) . . . From one or other of 
these conclusions I see no escape." 

The dilemma is probably as good a one as the case 
admits ; but the escape from it is easy. The alternative 
(as given in italics) is not exhaustive, but omits the very 
thing which we hold to be the truth — namely, that "the 
ages" in question neither simply are the "destruction," 
or are not — ^but are partly the one and partly the other. It 
is true that they only precede the destruction as consum- 
mated. It is equally true that they form a part of it 08 
in progress, 

(e) Statement by Dr, Angus of his view of destruction, 
— "In short, 'destruction' is the opposite of salvation 
. . just as life is the opposite of death; so that as salvation 
is not merely continued life, neither is destruction the 
cessation of life. Each is both present and future, and the 
future of each is only the present in its blessed or its 
awful completeness." With the- addition of one word — 
which I do not see how the writer can refuse in order to 
make his statement logical — I cordially accept of this as 
a good practical view of the case. What that word is the 
ear will tell as readily as the mind. Just repeat the word 
'merely,' and the argument will stand — "l^either is de- 
struction MEBELY the cessation of life." In this form I 
accept it; but in this form it is of no use to Dr. Angus. 

(/) " The common opposite of * eternal life ' ts simply 
'condemnation and wrath.'" Here is a view which Dr. 
A. thinks important, on the ground that " all words are 
best known by their opposites." In proof of this he 
gives, as "a list of the Scripture opposites of eternal 
life,^' the following nine passages from the^ew Testa- 
ment: — Matt. XXV. 46; John iii. 15, 16, 36; v. 24; x. 
28; Rom. ii. 7-9; vi. 21-23; Gal. vi. 18. The foUow- 
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ing I give as a more complete view of "the opposites of 
eternal life," as standing in the same text or context : — 

Matt. XXV. 46 — " Everlasting pimishment." 

Johniii. 15, 16— "Perish" (twice); r. 36— "Not see 
life," and "wrath of God." 

John V. 24 — " Judgment " and " death." . 

John vi. 27, 40, 47, 51, 54, 58, 68— "Perish," "die," 
"have no life" (27, 50, 53). 

Johnx. 28— "Perish," 

John xii. 25 — "Lose life" (or, soul). 

John xvii. 2, 3 — Is lost, or has perished (w. 12). 

Acts xiii. 46, 48— "Perish," a<^io^€ {y. 41). 

Bom. ii. 7-9 — " Indignation and wrath," &c. 

Rom. V. 21; vi. 16, 21, 22, 23 "Death" (four times). 

Gal. vi. 8 — " Corruption." 

1 Johniii. 15— "Death" (w. U). 

1 John V. 11, 12— "Hath not life."" 

Thus we have twenty cases of some expression as 
used in contrast to " eternal life." 

And (besides the two — John iii. 36; v. 24 — in which 
there is a double contrast, namely, death together with 
judgment or wrath), we find that the word * perish ' forms 
the contrast in six cases; 'death' in five; *die' or 'have 
no life' in three ; *lose' the soul in one ; thus leaving only 
two cases (Matt. xxv. 46 ; Eom. ii. 7-9) out of eighteen 
answering to the above description — "The common op- 
posite of eternal life is simply condemnation and wrath." 

{g) " If the second death is cessation of all life, and 
that is the punishment that awaits the nngodly, then 
there are no degrees of punishment; — and if the punish- 
ment precedes the death, the death is no 'awfiil thing,' 
but a blessed relief." 

8 In chap. ii. 17 we have ^'passeth away" as the opposite of 
" abideth for ever." 
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Here are two statements. To make the argument in 
the first of any effect, it wonld require, as above, the 
insertion of ' merely' before * cessation/ In regard to the 
second statement, the death, I answer, is the punishment, 
from its first stage to its last. ' 

{h) Immortality of the aouL — Dr. Angus has a statement 
on this subject in which, as I am surprised and delighted 
to find, I can almost entirely concur. In support of it 
he makes no reference to Scripture; and in this respect 
those on the other side will of course harmonize with 
him. Again, " The words (immortality of the soul) do 
not mean," he says, "as some suppose, that the soul 
cannot be destroyed, but simply that as far as we know 
[on account, he means, of its immateriality] there is nothing 
in the make of the soul that tends naturally to death . . . 
God, we have no reason to doubt, can destroy the soul ; 
but to destroy it needs, so far as reason and analogy teach, 
some external interposition. This is all that is meant by 
natural immortality." Be it so ; — ^then we too can accept 
of natural immortality — simply believing that Gk)d has de- 
clared His design in regard to the external interposition — 
has signified that, as He can, so He will destroy. We may, 
indeed, while thus generally accepting the statement as 
quoted, remark that the voice of * reason' seems far from 
being so clear as is assumed, when we consider how 
entirely dependent, in the present state, is the soul upon 
its bodily associate for each and every one of its wonderful 
operations. And as to * analogy,' we hardly know where 
to look for it in such a matter. But whatever we may 
think of 'reason' and 'analogy' here — we cannot but 
wonder to find the able writer using the word ' destroy,' 
in connection with the soul, precisely as we use it; — pre- 
cisely as Plato used it — only with this difference, that he 
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agrees with U8 — ^in opposition to the Greek philosopher— 
that '* God can destroy the soul." And this too is after 
earnestly pleading that this very word 'destroy/ when 
applied in Scripture to the Divine purpose in regard to 
the wicked, does not mean this at all,^ 

Alleviations, — Such is the suhject of the third Letter; 
and one can deeply sympathize with the writer in his 
search after them. Any one with his helief may well feel 
the need of alleviations, and is under great temptation to 
regard them as found ; — too great almost for the exercise 
of perfect impartiality. For my part, I should tremhle— 
though that, of course, may he only personal weakness — 
to hold out to various parties the hopes that Dr. Angus 
suggests on their hehalf. But he this as it may, it remains 
true after all possihle "alleviations" — "Except ye repent 
ye shall all likewise perish ;" — " Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of man, and drink His hlood, ye have no life 
in you ;" — " Except a man he horn again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God." It remains true that "the gate is 
strait which leadeth unto life," whether those now entering 
are many or few; — he only heing accounted hy the Lord 
as His disciple who loves Him ahove all; — while every 
" slothful servant " must he cast into " outer darkness ;" 
and every fruitless hranch into the fire. In regard to all 
this there C£in he no possihle " alleviation." The Saviour 
and His apostles, in short, represent man as perishing, and 
to he saved only through that faith for which they call, 

9 Dr. Angus assumes, in his statement on < Immortality/ that 
there is in plants an inherent germ from which, through decay of 
all the rest, the new plant springs. Scripture does not say this ; — 
and no microscope, I helieve, can detect such a thing. Hence his 
argument would fail as to a similar germ in the animal hody. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



I EEGEET mucli not having seen the re-issue of Dr. Angus' 
Letters, with additions, till the above was in print. But 
even now I cannot refrain from calling attention to some 
of the fresh statements. 

** Clement of Rome, a.d. 30-100." — Such is the au- 
thority given for the very first sentence in the pamphlet, 
which runs thus: "All souls are immortal (d^avarot), 
even of the ungodly, to whom it would have been better 
not to be incorruptible" (dc/j^aprovs). 

Now we are certainly indebted to Dr. Angus for giving 
us this specimen of the style in which an early Greek 
writer expressed himself, when he wished to teach human 
immortality; plainly showing that he regarded the * in- 
corruptible' and 'immortal' as identical, or, at least, 
inseparable. Is it too much if we ask that the same 
words, in the same connection, may be interpreted in the 
same way, when, instead of being affirmed of the wicked 
by such a writer as the one just quoted, they are plainly 
affirmed of the righteous only by men like Ignatius, 
Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and Clement of Alexandria ? At 
the same time, it must be distinctly told that the writer 
qtwted is not * Clement of Eome.' In ages of darkness 
this might be thought. But no one thinks so now. "Who 
he really was nobody knows, nor yet his date. Dr. Angus, 
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in short, has made a mistake, to which his attention has 
been already called, and of which he will doubtless give 
an account without delay. ^ 

Justin Martyr, — "I do not say that all souls die; for 
that were truly a piece of good fortune to the evil." 

Now if any one, after being thus told what Justin does 
not say, wishes to see also what he did say, he will find 
the whole on p. 194 above. Meanwhile, I add that Dr. 
Angus, like every one else, finds himself obliged to take 
the word * die ' in such a case just as we do ; namely, as 
intimating a cessation of being. Should it not be hard for 
them, then, after a concession thus inevitable, to assume 
so very easily the sense of endless existence in misery ? 

Tatian is a writer who can do little credit to either 
side ; and to which of the two he belongs seems not easy 

^ The passage is to be found (as pointed out by the Eev. H. 
Constable in the Rainbow^ July, 1870,) in the Clementine Homilies, 
xi. 1 1. I give it entire, tos:ether with another passage, as a genuine 
specimen of the style of a writer really teaching a suffering im- 
mortality — a style to which we can find nothing parallel in the 
writers of the first two centuries. "And even i^ by dissolution of 
the body, you should escape punishment, how should you manage 
by that to flee fi:om your soul ? For the soul is immortal, even of 
the ungodly, to whom it would be better not to have been incor- 
ruptible. For being punished by the unquenchable fire, in an 
unlimited punishment, and not dying, it can receive no end to its 
evil" (KaKtp). 

Again (says this writer, or some other, under the assumed name), 
" But if any shall persist in wickedness to the end of their life, 
the soul which is immortal, then departing, shall suffer punish- 
ment, according to the continuance of its impiety. For the souls 
even of the wicked are immortal, though perhaps they might wish 
them to come to an end equally with their bodies. But it is not 
so ; for they must endure the punishment of eternal fire without 
end ; their nature being incapable of death, so as to issue in their 
destruction '' (ad pemiciem sni naturam non habent moriendi). — 
Clem, Reeog, v. 28. 
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to determine. Thus Dr. Angas — who says on p. 6, " The 
annihilation of the soul of the wicked was taught by 
Tatian ;" while on p. 7 he says, " Tatian holds that both 
(body and soul of the wicked) will live again in immor- 
tality, and will die continually, while they live on for 
ever." Now it is to be observed that this is spoken not 
of men, but of demons — "Th^ demons who abuse the 
present life for transgression, dying continually even while 
they live {i,e, now), will have hereafter the same immor- 
tality like that which they had, during the time that they 
lived." Then follows a similar statement regarding wicked 
men. But it is not easy to see what the writer means by 
comparing an immortality in the future with the same 
as had now. For my part I must confess, that the more I 
try to understand what Tatian means in «c. 13-15, the 
more unintelligible does he appear to me. 

Clement of Alexandria "held," says Dr. Angus (p. 7) 
"universal restoration." This certainly is not the common 
opinion. In answer to it I refer to pp. 213-222 above. 

"We now come to a very important point — the belief 
entertained by 

lEEirAEUS. 

"The testimony of Irenaeus," says Dr. Angus, "is 
less clear, but it is on the whole to the same effect. In 
confuting Platonism, he uses some expressions that are 
liable to mistake, and speaks of bad men as 'deprived 
of length of days for ever.' Elsewhere he speaks, again 
and again, of men as sent away into everlasting punish- 
ment. (Book iv. 28, 40; v. 27.) Both Massuet, the 
Benedictine writer, and Dr. Roberts, the translator, agree 
in saying that he teaches repeatedly that 'the wicked 
will exist in misery for ever.'" {Ante-Nicene Library, 
Iren. i. p. 253.) This statement I propose to examine. 
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although sensible of the difficalty arising from the mnl* 
tiplicitj of evidence to the contrary which the writingB 
of Irenaeus furnish. 

Let us first see whether there is anything wanting in 
clearness, or liable to mistake, in the famous passage from 
which Dr. Angus quotes these few words. The chief part 
of the passage was given at p. 207; but the importance 
of the subject calls for a further notice of it. It will be 
understood, then, that Irenaeus is arguing against the 
Gnostics, who derived, he says, some of their chief prin- 
ciples from Plato. Against the Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality they of course brought- the objection that souls 
could be immortal only by being uncreated ; for that, if 
thoy had a beginning, they must die with the body. His 
answer is that, in respect to mch immortality, God stands 
alone ;— while, as to all other being, both its commence- 
ment and continuance entirely depend on His pleasure. 
**In one word" (as Massuet puts it) "the scope of 
Irnnaous is to sot up that most true principle, that the 
will of God must originate and dominate in all things; 
for that all besides Himself must yield to Him, as being 
reduced into entire subjection." Nothing of course can 
be more true. But it is altogether another thing when 
the learned editor urges' that his author is only protesting 
against the (Platonic and Gnostic) theory of a natural and 
necessary immortality, independently of the divine will, 
— it being all the while God's declared purpose to main- 
tain all souls in endless being. This of course is the only 
ground for Massuet, Dr. Angus, and all those who, agree- 
ing with them, claim the support of Irenaeus. How far 
such a view is tenable will better appear if we take notice 
of what precedes that portion of the Irenaean statement 

* Iren. ii. 34, 2 ; Massuet's note in Migne's edition. 
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quoted at p. 207. " For as the heaven, with sun, moon, 
stars, and all their adomings, were made from nothing, 
and continue for a long time, according to the will of 
God — 80 also in rega/rd to souk and apiritSj and all things 
which have hem made ; they have indeed a beginning, but 
still they continue as long as God pleases that they should 
both be and continue. To which belief the prophetic 
spirit also testifies in saying, * He spake, and they were 
made ; He commanded, and they were created ; He hath 
established them for ever, even for ever and ever.' '* (Ps. 
cxlviii. 5, 6. Vulg.) After which he refers to Ps. xxi. 4, 
stating, as quoted above, that God bestows contimcance for 
ever on those who are saved — seeing that life is His gift, 
and is bestowed by Him as an everlasting possession on 
those only who have well used their temporal endow- 
ments. 

Now it is in vain to plead that Irenaeus here speaks of 
life merely as a blessed existence bestowed upon certain 
persons who, whether getting that or not, are not the less 
endowed with an endless existence. For the whole 
question which he takes up is just in regard to an endless 
continiuince of existence, or possibility of immortality for 
created spirits ; and the assertion is that such existence is 
bestowed only on those who ha/ve used well their present 
life. The existence of the soul and spirit is even, it will 
be observed, put on a level with the existence of material 
things — ^in regard equally to continuance and commence- 
ment. Instead of being represented as a thing irrevocably 
settled in the constitution of man, it is made to depend 
entirely upon his character. And how, in a word, is it 
to be conceived that Irenaeus, with that Gnostic enemy 
right in front of him, could have compared the soul's 
continuance in being to that of sun and moon, and couid 
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have made its endless dnration dependent on its present 
behaviour — ^if yet he had believed in its immortality, like 
his editors and translators now? Has any one, I will 
ask, ever attempted to answer that question ? It is very 
easy to say with Massuet, as Dr. Roberts does — ^that the 
statement is to be understood in harmony with the re- 
peated assertion of Irenaeus that the wicked will exist in 
misery for ever; and that it refers, not to annihilation, 
but to deprivation of happiness^ Yes, but if I can see 
that Irenaeus, or any one else, makes as plain a statement 
as it is possible to make — I cannot deny or question his 
having made it, because he may have made (if so it 
seems to me) some incompatible statement elsewhere. 
My judgment (not to say conscience) cannot thus adapt 
itself to any foregone conclusion, or theological demand. 
I must just in such a case say that, as far as I can see, 
the man has contradicted himself. This is always pos- 
sible. But that the words of Irenaeus can have the 
meaning imposed on them is, I will venture to say, not 
possible. The statements that are gratuitously supposed 
to necessitate that meaning will come before us after- 
wards. Meanwhile, it may be well to notice some 
additional proof that our author did really hold all that 
he so distinctly asserts in the passage now reviewed. 
And I will not shrink from asking any candid man, 
whether he can resist the conclusion that, with Irenaeus, 
* everlasting duration of existence,' 'immortality,' and 
'eternal life' are convertible terms; — the understanding 

3 It deserves to be mentioned that — ^while Massuet, in one note 
pleads that the wicked deprive themselves not of endless existence, 
but of " the happy continuance of the saints, which is the only 
true continuance," — he on the same page writes — " Continuance 
is not here to be taken as where it is said, ' He that endureth to 
the end,' &c., but as answering to hafiovy,** 
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always being that each of these expressions involves the 
idea of endless blessedness ? 

{a) Let us notice, then, the Gnostic opinions as de- 
scribed by Irenaeus, against which he is arguing through- 
out. 

Thus he speaks (i. 2, 5.)* of eternal duration {altyvios 
ZmyLovri) as assi^ed in the Gnostic system to the 
aeons. 

Again, the Gnostics say, ** that all that is material 
must of necessity perish (dTroAAw^at) as not being capable 
of the afflatus of incorruption {afftOapa-Cas) ; while they 
themselves, being spiritual, cannot lose (dTro/SoAAciv) their 
spiritual substfince." (i. 6. 1.) 

There are three sorts of men, they say, namely, the 
spiritual, material, and animal — answering to Cain, Abel, 
and Seth ; — of which the material kind goes, for certain, 
into corruption {<f>6opa), and the animal likewise, unless 
it chooses the good part. (i. 7. 5.) 

The Gnostics say, with Plato and others, that God 
formed the world out of previously existing matter, and 
that even He cannot give immortality to what is mortal, 
or incorruption to what is corruptible, (ii. 14. 4.) 

** How can they say that the flesh which is nourished 
with the body of the Lord and His blood goes to corrup- 
tion {<l>6opdv), and does not partake of life? . . . .Oar 
bodies when they receive the eucharist are no longer 
corruptible (^^^a/ora), having the hope of the resurrection 
to eternity," els aUavas, (iv. 18. 5.) 

In another place (iv. 37. 6), he argues that the Gnostic 
opponents of free will reason as if God were either un- 
able to accomplish His will; or ignorant that certain 

^ These figures wiU refer throughout to Irenaeus against Heresies, 
book, chapter, and section. 

T 2 
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persons being, as they say, by nature material, were 
incapable of receiving this immortality. 

He speaks (v. 2. 2.) of those who say that the flesh is 
not capable of incorruption; and then asks — "How can 
they affirm that the flesh is incapable of receiving the 
gift of God which is life eternal?" (^co^ owuvtoy). 

Again, he argues against the Gnostics (v. 3. 3.) that 
"the flesh, having lost life, can regain incorruption^ which 
is a blissful and unending life granted by God." 

But they made, as we have seen, the same objection to 
the immortality of certain souls, and are answered by 
him in the same way throughout. 

Once more (v. 19. 2.) he indicates another of the 
Gnostic ideas — still making the same application of. the 
same important words — " Some affirm that neither their 
soul nor their body can receive eternal life, but only their 
inner man." 

Thus we see that the Gnostics affirmed the necessary 
immortality of certain human beings, as such; while, in 
regard to some, they allowed, and, in regard to others, 
denied even the possibility of it. What they meant by 
* immortality ' is unquestionable. On the other hand, we 
have seen, and shall still see, how Irenaeus, denying (and 
of course in the same sense) a necessary immortality to 
any, affirms (and in the same sense) the possibility of 
it for aU; — but always on the basis of the gospel pro- 
vision. 

{b) Let us now look at some passages in which Ire- 
naeus speaks plainly (as in the one quoted at p. 207 
above) of unbroken existence as the portion of some only, 

" The unbelievers and blinded of this world shall not 
inherit the world of life which is to come" (venturum 
vitae saeculum, iii. 7. 2). 
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After quoting Psalm cii. 26-28 : <* They shall perish, 
but Thou art the same; the children of Thy servants 
shall continue," he adds — "Thus pointing out plainly 
what things they are that are to pass away, and who it is 
that doth endure for ever, God together with His servants 
— as in Isaiah li. 6." (iv. 3.) 

Upon Matt. xxii. 29, he remarks — "For if He be not 
the God of the dead but of the living, and yet was called 
the God of the Fathers who were sleeping, then they do 
indubitably live to God, and have not passed out of exist- 
ence," [and why ?] " since they are the children of the 
resurrection. But our Lord Himself is the resurrection." 
(iv. 5. 2.) 

With Gk)d (he says, iv. 38. 3) are power, wisdom, and 
goodness; — ^power creating; wisdom arranging; while, 
through goodness, certain things receive growth and con- 
tinuefoT a long time {bn irXcibv ctmju.ci'ovtcs) ; and by their 
continuing for long ages (Trapafia/cLv fiaKfyois atSxTL) they 
shall receive a faculty {Svyafiiv) of the uncreated; God 
gratuitously bestowing upon them continuance for ever 
(^rpouca S(opovfievov avrols r^v els act irapafwvqv). And 
thus in all things God has the preeminence . . . being 
the primary cause of existence (jov cTmi). [And then to 
show how this applies to us — if, indeed, misapprehension 
were possible.] "But subjection to God is immortality 
(inroray^ Sk ©coO d^^apo-ta). For God is yet to be seen ; 
and the seeing of God is productive of immortality ; and 
incorruption causes to be near to God." 

He speaks in v. 2. 2 (just after the passage above 
quoted from the same) of " the resurrection, in which God 
bestows upon the mortal immortality, and upon the cor- 
ruptible incorruption ; that we may not be puffed up, 
as if we had life in ourselves ; but may Icam by experi- 
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ence that we have the everlasting duration (t^ ctr act 
TTopafiovriv) from His excellency, not from our nature, and 
thus may never wander from the truth." [It is not thus 
that one would speak who believed that man was made 
immortal in the first Adam, or proved to be so in the cross 
of the second.] 

(c) Illustrations of the manner in which Irenaeus 
speaks of Immortality, 

It has always been, he maintains (i. 10. 1.), an article 
of the faith of the universal Church, that " God bestows 
life, and will confer immortality on the righteous {^<unjy 
)(apL(rdfi€vos, axf>Bapa'ia,v dcDp^crcrai), and surround them 
with everlasting glory." 

" Christ restored liberty to man, and bestowed on them 
the inheritance of incorruption." (iii. 5. 3.) 

"It is fit that the Church should have four pillars 
(gospels) breathing out immortality {SL<f}Oapa'iav) on every 
side." (iii. 2. 8.) 

" Those who assert that Jesus was simply a man are in 
a state of death. Being ignorant of Him they are de- 
prived of His gift, which is eternal life. For by no other 
means could we have attained to incorruptilility and 
immortality, unless first incorruptibility and immortality 
had become that which we also are — so that the corrup- 
tible might be swallowed up by incorruptibility, and the 
mortal by immortality, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons." (iii. 19. 1.) 

*^ This was the object of God's longsuflfering, that man, 
thus redeemed, and rising from the dead, may always 
live in gratitude to the Lord, having received from Him 
the gift of incorruptibility — knowing in Himself how 
corruptible and weak he is, but God immortal to such a 
degree as to confer immortality upon that which is weak. 
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and eternity upon that which is temporal." [Is this the 
language of those who believe that man never was with- 
out a never-dying soul?] "God hath concluded all in 
unbelief, says Paul, in reference to man who had been 
disobedient ta God, and who, being cast off from immor- 
tality, then obtained mercy." (iii. 20. 2.) 

Eeferring to Matt. 8. 11 ; Luke xiii. 28, he says, 
** Those, then, who deny His salvation, and frame the 
idea of another God, are outside the kingdom, and are 
disinherited from incorruption, setting at nought Grod who 
introduces Abraham to the kingdom of God, and his seed, 
«.<?., the Church, upon which also is conferred the adoption 
and inheritance promised to Abraham." .... "He 
Himself suffered death that exiled man might go forth 
from condemnation, and return without fear to his own 
inheritance." (iv. 8. 1, 2.) 

"He grants to those who foUow and serve Him life, 
and incorruptibility, and eternal glory." (iv. 14. 1.) 

" God has given freedom to man, that those who do not 
obey might be righteously judged .... and those who 
have obeyed and believed on Him should be honoured 
with immortality." (iv. 15, 2.) 

In iv. 20. 3, 5, 6, we have these thoughts — Christ was 
exalted, that thus man might attain to immortality .... 
The Son leads to the Father, whilst the Father confers 
incorruptibility unto eternal life, which comes to everyone 
from the fact of his serving God .... He has rendered 
Himself visible that He might vivify (^woTroiiJoTy) those who 
receive and behold Him by faith. For as His greatness 
is past finding out, so also is His goodness beyond expres- 
sion; by which having been seen. He bestows life on 
those who see Him. It is not possible to live apart from 
Him, and the means of life is found in fellowship with 
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God. Men therefore shall see God that they may lire, 
being made immortal by that sight, and attaining eren 
unto God. 

Again (iv. 24. 2), " the Apostolic doctrine is that they 
who believe in Him shall be immortal, and free from 
suffering." 

Quoting Matt. xx. 1, he says, ** They all received a 
penny each man, having upon it the royal image and 
superscription — the knowledge of the Son of God, which 
is immortality." (iv. 36. 7.) 

'< He came as a man that we may be able to contain in 
ourselves the bread of immortality {dOaa/ao'uig), which is 
the Spirit of the Father." (iv. 38. 1.) [Did the writer 
of this regard carnal men also as immortal ?] 

'^ It was needful that the nature (of man) should first be 
displayed (as to its weakness) ; then that the mortal 
should be conquered, and swallowed up by immortality, 
and the corruptible by incorruptibility ; and that man 
should be made after the likeness of God, having received 
the knowledge of good and evil." (iv. 38. 4.) 

In iv. 39 we find the following ideas — ** To believe 
and obey God, this is the life of man; not to obey is 
his death. Man learning that it is an evil thing which 
deprives him of life, i.e, disobedience, should never 
attempt it. Whereas, knowing what preserves his life, 
namely, obedience, he is bound to observe that with all 
earnestness. He who neglects this divests himself un- 
awares of what is human, and kills the very man himself. 
How, then, shall he be a god who has not yet become a 
man? How can he be immortal who, in his mortal 
nature, did not obey his Maker?" 

He argues (iv. 41) that, though we are in one sense 
sons of God by nature, yet those who disobey have ceased 
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to bo His sons, and are incapable of receiving the inheri- 
tance. Isaiah calls them Sodomites, saying, " Wash you, 
make you clean " — ^intimating that, when they should be 
converted and repent, they should have power to become 
the sons of GU)d, and to receive the inheritance of immor- 
tality which is bestowed by Him. 

" We (speaking of believers, v. 1) who were but lately 
created by the only good and best Being, who also has 
the gift; of immortality, have received according to the 
ministration of the Word . . . attaching man to God by 
His own incarnation, and securely and truly bestowing on 
us, at His coming, immortality, by means of communion 
with God." 

Can any one, I ask, doubt, after all this, what Irenaeus 
means by * immortality,' and how he considers it is to 
become the possession of man ? 

{d) Passages in which Irenaeus speaks of hiing and 
perishing, 

" Unless man had been joined to God, he could never 
have been able to partake of incorruption (r^r &<l>6apa'ias) 
. . . Through Adam the many were made sinners, and 
lost their life (dTrc/SoXov t^ Wj') • • • God chose to re- 
capitulate in Himself the ancient formation of man, that 
He might kill sin, empty out death, and vivify man." 
(iii. 18. 7.) 

He says (iii. 20. 1) that, as God suffered Jonah to be 
swallowed up by the whale, not that he should perish 
altogether, but might be the mote subject to God, and 
might bring the Ninevites to say, " Who^knoweth if God 
wiU turn away His anger that we perish not?" — so also 
did God permit man to be swallowed up by the whale, or 
author of his transgression, not that he should altogether 
perish when so enguKed. This was done that man, re- 
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ceiving jfrom God an unhoped for salvation, might rise 
from the dead and glorify God, never supposing that the 
incorruptibility which belongs to him is his naturally. 
[Here surely to perish and to have immortality are repre- 
sented as exact contraries.] 

Irenaeus pleads against Tatian that Adam must needs 
hsfe been saved, on the ground that a proper title for the 
inheritance of <^ldren must come down from tike father. 
In support of tiiis view he urges l^at "if man who had 
been created by God that he might live, — after losing life 
through the serpent — should not any more return to life, 
but be utter^ abandoned to death, theh God would have 
been conquered." Instead of this God has, by the second 
Adam, "abolished death, vivifying that man who had 
been in a state of death." "Thus God did not choose 
that they should perish altogether when cursed by Him." 
..." TJhey therefore speak falsely who deny Adam's sal- 
vation — ^thus shutting themselves out for ever from life, 
in that they believe not that the sheep which had been 
lost was found. For if it was not found, the whole race 
of man is still held in perdition^ (iii. 23.) 

" He said to His disciples, Go to the sheep of the house 
of Israel which were lost (perierunt). Man can be saveJ 
in no other way from the old wound of the serpent, than 
by believing on Him who, in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
is lifted up from the earth, and draws all things to Him- 
self, and vivifies the dead." (iv. 2. 7.) 

" If thou being hardened dost reject the operation of 
His skill, thou hast lost both His workmanship and life 
too." " If, then, thou deliver up to Him what is thine, 
thou shalt receive His handiwork, and be a perfect work 
of God." (iv. 39.) 

Once more (v. 12. 2), " As he who was made a living 
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soul lost (d^TToiXco-c) life when lie turned aside to what was 
evil, so again when coming back to the better, and re- 
ceiving the quickening (^oxnroeoiV) Spirit, he shall find 
life.'''^ 

What, then, shall we now say to the testimony of 
Irenaeus? Dr. Angus says "it is less clear, but, on the 
whole, to the same effect." Less clear! I can conceit© 
of nothing more clear. It is (with the exception of a few 
peculiar ideas) precisely what we believe and assert. The 
substance of it is the same, the spirit is &e same, iiie 
language is the same. "In confuting Platonism" (or 
rather, Gnosticism) Irenaeus teaches, witb great ful- 
ness, frequency, and variety of expression — ^what? The 
essential immortality of man ? (that is to say, immortality 
according to some irrevocable, divine purpose) — is this 
what he teachSs? — No, it is just the contrary of it in 
every shape. Surely, then, it would be startling, even 
beyond a parallel, if after all — not in different treatises, 
perhaps thirty years apart — ^but in the same great and 
careful work — this good and able man should be found 
writing with the same pen, that those were doomed to 
everlasting suffering from whom he had already cut off all 
chance of everlasting existence. No — we may keep our- 
selves easy about that, if at any time asked to read or to 
hear some expressions from Irenaeus regarding the future 
of the lost. Dr. Roberts may " agree with Massuet in 
saying that he teaches repeatedly that *the wicked will 
exist in misery for ever.' " And many will gladly avail 
themselves of so short a road to a conclusion which they 

^ To the same purpose, speaking of our death through Adam, 
and life through Christ, he makes the very important distinction 
— *^ that as in the one we aU were dead, so in the other we all may 
be made alive" (v. 1. 3.) 
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count BO desirable. But I will take the liberty of saying 
that it was not in so summary a way that Dr. Roberts 
either came himself, or brought others,* in spite of the 
formidable obstacles of learning and numbers, to some of 
those noble conclusions for which we are so deeply in- 
debted to him. And so, instead of yielding to the passages 
which our Mends allege against us, we simply claim them 
as our own. In these also Irenaeus speaks ob we speak. 
He freely quotes those passages which we too quote freely. 
And he quotes them in the connection in which the 
Scripture presents them — as part, that is, of a revelation 
which had also taught that the lover of the world should 
lose his soul; — that God Would destroy both body and 
soul in hell ; the unquenchable fire burning up the chaff. 
He teaches, in a word, that they should go into the ever- 
lasting fire, and undergo everlasting punisHinent, whom he 
had by almost every form of speech declared to be utterly 
bereft of immortality and continuance.* Irenaeus believes 
in short as we do — and his belief is far too evident 
to require any special modesty on our part in the stating 
of it — that everlasting punishment means everlasting de- 
struction, and that fire is the instrument of that destruction. 
In opposition to Gnostics, and enemies of every name, he 
declares that for those who live and die without God 
there is no brighter prospect throughout eternity than 
this. 

It may be of consequence to observe here, that from 
the light manner in which the Gnostics treated all future 
punishment or suffering, it was the more incumbent on 
Irenaeus to treat it with great seriousness. Thus he tells 
us (i. 3. 5.) that "they explain the fan, in Matt. iii. 12, 

* We have seen how positively he denies them all share in 
aBavaaia, aupBapaia, diafiovrjy irapafiovffy itapafikvuv. 
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as being the cross which consumes (avoXto-Kct) all material 
objects as fire does chaff, but purifies all that are saved as 
a fan does wheat. And they maintain that the Apostle 
spoke with the same view in 1 Cor. i. 18." [It thus 
appears that, however Irenaeus might dissent from their 
doctrine, he had nothing to say against their under- 
standing of the words chaff and wheats consume and 
perish.'] 

Again (i. 7. 1), **They say that the fire within the 
earth shall burst forth and destroy all matter, and be 
itself extinguished with it, and have no further exis- 
tence." 

Thus lightly did the Gnostics treat the subject. And 
now for Irenaeus. The following extracts omit, I believe, 
nothing of consequence. 

(e) He declares it to be (i. 10. 1) an article "in the 
faith of the universal Church, that Jesus will send the 
apostate angels, with ungodly men, into the everlasting 
fire." 

**When the number is complete which He hath pre- 
determined with Himself, all who are inscribed for life 
shall rise again, having their own bodies and spirits in 
which they pleased God. But those who are worthy of 
punishment (fco\ao-eci>() shall go away into the same, they 
also having their own souls, and their own bodies, in 
which they stood apart from the grace of God." (ii 33. 5.) 

" The Saviour of those who are saved, and the Judge 
of those who are judged, sending into (the') eternal fire 
those who alter the truth," &c. (iii. 4. 2.) 

** As also the Lord says to them on the left hand, 
'Depart from me, ye cursed, into (the) everlasting fire 

"* The article is wanting here, as the passage is found only in 
Latin. 
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which my Father hath prepared for the devil and his 
angels' — indicating that eternal fire yras not originally 
prepared for man, but for the chief and members of the 
apostacy — which (fire) indeed they shall justly feel who 
like him persevere in wickedness." (iiL 23.) 

** Jerusalem was rejected, as the twigs are lopt off and 
thrown away after having served for the ripening of the 
grapes ; and so the fashion of the whole world must pass 
away, when the time for its disappearance has come, that 
the fruit may be gathered into the gamer, but the chaff 
which is left behind consumed with fire — as in Mai. iv. 1 ; 

liatt. iii. 11, 12 Now the wheat and chaff are by 

nature irrational. But man, endowed with reason, and 
in this respect like God, having been made free in his 
will, and with power over himself, is himself the cause 
that sometimes he becomes wheat and sometimes chaff." 
(iv. 4. 3.) [A strange style of illustration surely for a 
writer supposed to teach an endless state of suffering ! ] 

" For this purpose did the Father reveal the Son, that 
through Him He might be manifested to all, and might 
receive into incorruption those righteous ones who believe 
in Him; but He shall righteously shut into the outer 
darkness, which they have chosen for themselves, those 
who do not believe." (iv. 6. 5.) [I infer from this that 
the writer holds immortality and outer darkness to be in- 
compatible ideas.] 

" To those who reject (salvation) He has assigned ever- 
lasting perdition by cutting them off from life." (iv. 11.4.) 

**As then the unrighteous and idolaters lost their life, 
so also is it now; for both the Lord declares that such 
persons are sent into (the) eternal fire, and the apostle 
says in 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, that they shaU not 'inherit the 
kingdom of God. And just as then those who led vicious 
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lives were condemned and cast out, so also even now the 
offending eye is plucked out, and the foot and the hand ; 
lest the rest of the body perish in like manner, ^^ (iv.27.4.) 
He then quotes 2 Thess. i. 9 — ^where we find in the Latin, 
and only copy, the very simple and distinct word interitm 
used to express oX^Opos, "destruction."® 

We now come (iv. 28. 1-3) to the passages referred to 
by Dr. Angus as containing the expressions which he 
counts sufficient to establish his view of Irenaeus. 

'^In both Testaments there is the same righteousness 
of God displayed when God takes vengeance — in the one 
case typically, temporally, and more moderately; but in 
the other really, enduringly (semper), and more rigidly; 
for the fire is eternal ; and the wrath of God which shall 
be revealed from heaven entails a heavier punishment on 
those who incur it. And therefore they are devoid of 
sense who speak only of God's compassion, and keep 
silence regarding the judgment as expressed in Matthew 
xxvi. 24; x. 15." 

The obligation to holiness, he urges, is increased by the 
New Testament, and '* so also is the punishment of those 
who do not believe the word of God — being not merely 
temporal, but rendered also eternal Por to whomsoever 
the Lord shall say. Depart, these shall be damned for 
ever ; and to whom He shall say, Come, these do receive 
the kingdom for ever." 

"The Lord judges for eternity those whom He doth 
judge ; and lets go free for eternity those whom He doth 
let go free." 

He quotes 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16 — adding, "To whom is 

^ Poenas pendent interitua aetemas. The translator of this pas- 
sage in Boberts' Ante Nic. Libr. gives ^ death,* The other trans- 
lator had given 'perdition ' in rendering the same in a previous 
passage. 
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there the savour of death unto deaths but to those who 
believe not ? . . . And who are they that did even then 
give themselves over to death ? . . . And who are they 
that are saved now^ and receive *life eternal'?" 

[Now we know what Irenaeus means by the dying 
then; and we need have no doubt after the above evidence 
how he understood life eternal. From all which it very 
simply appears how he understood ^ death unto death,*"] 

''He will come in the clouds, ushering in the day 
which bums as a fomace, and smiting the earth with the 
word of His mouth, and slaying the impious with the 
breath of His lips, and having a fan in His hand, and 
cleansing His floor, and gathering the wheat' into His 
bam, but burning up the chaff, &c.'* (iv. 33. 1.) 

He again quotes (iv. 33. 11) Matt. liL 12, in connec- 
tion with ch. XXV. 41, and 2 Thess. i. 9, with the same 
Latin rendering, tnteritus, for destruction. 

He argues (iv. 37. 5) that, as in works, so in faith, man 
has entire free will, and for this reason ** he that believeth 
on Him has eternal life, but he who believeth not the Son 
hath not eternal life, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him." [Now if we are to be always satisfied with our 
own idea that 'etemal life' can only mean the happy 
form of an everlasting existence common to all, then of 
course a state of * wrath ' will be the tfnhappy form of the 
same existence ; and * everlasting fire ' the place, or the 
instrument of its infliction. But if we can only consent 
to let Ireneaus explain that, by *etemal life,' he means 
* immortality ' or * continuance for ever ' — this being with 
him a state invariably happy — then all the expressions, 
which are so confidently appealed to as fastening upon 
him the opposite view, will fall into their right place.] 

"Since all good things are from God, they who fly 
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from God deprive themselves of all good things . . . and 
fall under the just judgment of God. . . Por those who 
avoid the light shall justly dwell in darkness. . . Those 
who fly from the light of God, which contains in itself all 
good things, are themselves the cause of their inhabiting 
* eternal darkness.'" (iv. 39.) [Now among "all good 
things " Irenaeus certainly classes that immortality which 
he constantly represents as the chief good. If, in short, 
the **good things" come from the ^^ goodness ^^ of God, 
then, as may be seen above, the very first operation of 
that attribute, as described by our author, is no other 
than just this — the hestowing upon man of continuance for 
ever. (See p. 277.)] 

And to the same effect (c. 40) — **It is the same God 
who has prepared good things with Himself for those who 
desire His fellowship, and remain in subjection to Him 
[which he says elsewhere is 'immortality'], who has 
prepared the eternal fire for the chief of the apostacy 
and his fellows — into which the Lord has declared that 
those shall be sent who have separated themselves to the 
left . . . even eternal fire and outer darkness, which 
things are evil to those who shall fall into them. [That is 
to say, it will be no such gentle end as the Gnostics 
dreamt of.] 

*' He has prepared eternal %ie for every kind of apos- 
tacy." (v. 26. 2.) 

"We now come to (v. 27) another of the portions singled 
out by Dr. Angus. Let us see what it teaches. 

In § 1 Irenaeus simply quotes Luke xvii. 24 ; Matt, 
xiii. 30; xxv. 33, &c.; Luke x. 12. 

In §2 we read — "Communion with God is life and 
light; separation from Him is death and darkness, and 
consists in the loss of all the benefits which He has in 
store [of which, as we have seen throughout, immortality 

V 
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is the chief]. Those, therefore, who by apostacy cast 
away {airoPaXovr^s) these things, as being deprived of all 
the good things, do experience all punishment, cv irdxrri 
KoKdxTu KarayCyvovrai [that is to say, every kind for which 
there is room in the loss of the chief good, * immortality']. 
Not that God punishes them of purpose ; but that punish- 
ment follows because of their being deprived of all good. 
But eternal and endless are the good things from (or, with) 
Grod; and therefore also the loss of them is eternal and 
endless. For as those who have brought blindness upon 
themselves are for ever deprived of the enjoyment of 
light — so he that believeth not is condemned, t.^., he has 
separated himself from God of his own accord." 

Again (v. 28. 1), ** Those who are in the light partake 
of its good things ; but those who are in the darkness of 
calamities ; and these He will send into the eternal fire, 
because they have deprived themselves of all the good 
things.'* 

Towards the close of the book (v. 35) he quotes from 
Rev. XX. 12-15, remarking, ''This is what the Lord 
called (the) eternal fire." And then any one reading to 
the end might almost think that the author considered 
this fire to cease, and the scene in Rev. xxi. to succeed to 
it — so little inclined is he to put forward anything like 
an everlasting continuance in suffering. 

Such is the testimony of Irenaeus — so strong and calm, 
so clear and full. I^or is it merely the testimony of an 
individual, even though second to none of his contem- 
poraries for character and influence — ^but of one professing 
to speak for the whole church from apostolic times. We 
cannot but thank God for the testimony — ^famishing, as 
it does, another and so valuable a proof of how the men 
of that age could speak of the everlasting punishment of 
those whom they never forgot to represent as not immortal. 
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